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HOW TO USE TfflS BOOK 

Let the author of these pages tell you — ^the person hold<» 
ing this book now — whether as a student, prospective or 
actual house organ editor, or even if you are interested only 
generally in the subject of advertising, how to use best 
what is offered here. 

Primarily my purpose in writing this book was not to 
foist upon the advertising world mobe house organs, but 
BETTER house orgaus; and to help to combat the theory 
that this form of advertising is in the slightest disrepute. 
On the other hand, my purpose is to show that a house 
organ is a part of the general plan of advertising — ^not a 
thing apart, or sufiScient unto itself, except in rare in- 
stances. 

It has taken me ten years to write this book. You can- 
not expect to absorb its contents in a single reading, nor in 
several readings. 

The principles and practices set forth herein are not 
''fine-spun theories puncturing the circumambient' atmos- 
phere," but the BRASS TACK experiences, not of myself 
alone, but of hundreds of successful house organ editors. 

If you are a student, read the book as a textbook, keep 
it near for reference; get copies of actual house organs; 
supplement my necessarily brief chapters on "Typog- 
raphy," ''Art Work," "Engravings," "Printing," etc., 
by studying books on those subjects. 

If you are an editor, perhaps some of the suggestions 
herein will be helpful in rejuvenating your publication, or 
in offering some fields for editorial exploration. 
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via HOW TO USE THIS BOOK 

It is interestingr to note that the principles and methods 
laid down here have been used effectively by the writer 
in editing successfol publications for which cash in ad- 
vance has been collected and by which at least one house 
organ has proved a gilt edge investment from Sf pbofits 
standpoint for one manufacturer. 

In order to make it just that much easier for every reader 
to get more quickly at the ''meat of the cocoanut,'' the 
book has been divided into three parts : 

Part I lays down the underlying principles of editing 
and publishing house organs of all classes. 

Part II gives you the actual practice among successful 
house organs in applying principles previously laid down. 

Part III IB made up of appendices containing valuable 
reference data on the general subject of house organs which 
may be of use to both student and practitioner. 

In sending this volume out, a word of caution should 
be added here as to the house organs illustrated and re- 
ferred to herein. Doubtless before this book can be set in 
tyi>e and published some changes will have taken place 
New advertising or salesmanagers, new executives, new 
corporations absorbing others, may cause the discontinu- 
ance or change of policy in any house, just as some of our 
oldest established magazines change hands, change policy, 
or are discontinued. That these changes should take place 
in no way belittles or nullifies the data given herein nor 
the principles deduced therefrom. 

BOBBBT E. BAMSAT 

New York 
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PART I 

THE PRINCIPLES OF 
HOUSE ORGAN EDITING 



CHAPTER I 

mSTOEICAL 
Histoiy teaehes everything, even the future. — Lamartine, 

What is a house organt 

The terminology of advertising in general is uncertain. 
With reference to the exact meaniiig of the words ''house 
organ/' it is even more than that. As late as the latter 
part of 1918 one of the large publishers of magazines in 
New York City wrote a certain Cleveland advertising 
agency a letter of solicitation, one paragraph of which 
read: 

''I note the words 'House Organs' on your letter-head, 
and in line with this article as a logical one to be adver- 
tised in Palace and Pergola, I will here quote a few lines 
received from one of our subscribers: 'The writer has 
placed in his home a pipe organ, self -player, and this is a 
thing that I think ought to be advertised more fully, and 
it seems to me that Palace and Pergola is much better 
adapted for this purpose than any other magazine.' " 

Had this happened outside the realm of advertising, had 
the letter-head of the Cleveland firm not also carried these 
words, ' ' Sales Extension Plans, Advertising Copy and Art 
Designs, House Organs, Catalogues, Booklets, Folders, 
Planned and Executed," in addition to their firm name 
featuring the word "advertising," it might not have been 
so laughable. 

CaUins and Holden, in Modem Advertising, define a 
house organ as "A small magazine or newspaper pub- 
lished once a month, sometimes more frequently, some- 
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HISTORICAL 

a house organ for the print shop of Benjamin Fi 
though to-day it is considered a classic. 

Addison's Spectator was, in effect, a house organ. 

The oldest house organ now being published is The 
Mechanic, which was started in 1847 by the H. B. Smith 
Machine Co., of Smithville, N. J., which was the year Mr. 
Smith founded his woodworking machinery business. 
This house oi^an has been published recently but not 
regularly. Of house organs regularly issued to-day the 
honor of being the oldest is a toss-up between The New 
Idea, issued by Frederick Steams & /Co., a firm of manu* 
facturing pharmacists of Detroit, Mich., and The Fall 
Biver Line Journal, published by the New England Navi- 
gation Company of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford B. B. Co., both of which were started about 1878. 

The first reference to house organs in Printers^ Ink, 
founded in 1888, was in their June 24, 1891, issue com- 
menting on the house organ of the National Cash Begister 
Co., of Dayton, Ohio. It was termed: '^A somewhat novel 
departure for an advertiser.'' And in describing it 
Printers' Ink said: "It is a little twelve-page journal 
called Factory News issued monthly by the National Cash 
Begister Company for the benefit of its employees and 
agents." 

Printers' Ink itself at this period was the house organ 
of the advertising agency of Geo. P. Bowell & Co., and in 
this connection it is interesting to note that many of our 
present-day regular magazines began life as house organs. 

System, the Magazine of Business, originally started as 
the house organ of a firm making filing cabinets. 

The Dodge Idea, now a general technical publication, 
was at first, and for many years, the house organ of the 
Dodge Manufacturing Company. 

Many of the book publishers in the early days started 
house organs to increase the sale of their books and later 
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6 EFFECTIVE HOUSE ORGANS 

made these publications into regular magazines; we un- 
derstand that is how such magazines as Harper's, CoUier% 
Scribner's, and others started. 

What the house organ can accomplish is a matter of 
broad application. One firm started a house oi^an in order 
to make it possible for them to buy more and better raw 
material. Competitors in the same field have been brought 
to appreciate abuses existing in their general trade prac- 
tices. It may be used as an impersonal way of getting 
over special instnlctions to its readers. One automobile 
company has the reputation for driving their dealers al- 
most to the point of desperation by means of the house 
organ. 

In later chapters in this work we will take up specific 
instances of how various aims have been accomplished by 
the house organ. It will serve our purposes here to say 
that, as a general rule, the house organ is designed to build 
up some form of goodwill, or, as William G. Clifford says 
in Modern Methods: *'What the newspaper is to the 
community, governmental reports to the nation, the *glad 
hand' man to the wholesale house, that the house organ 
is to the business house. In short, it is the voice and per- 
sonality of the institution expressed through the printed 
word.'* 

It is interesting, though, to pause and survey in a very 
brief way some of the things that have been accomplished 
by the house organ. 

A big office building was erected in Chicago. The man- 
agement found it difficult to keep the offices filled. It was 
turned into a shop building, but they had difficulty in 
renting upstairs offices for stores. They feared that peo- 
ple would not come up to their stores in elevators and so 
storekeepers were doubtful. The management of the 
building felt sure that shoppers would use the elevators; 



FiO. 1. TUB HONOB or BErNQ AMERir^'s OLDEST BEOnLABLT PlIB- 
LISHEO HOUSE OEOAN LIES BETH-EEN THESE TWO PUBLICATIONS. THE 
OLDEST AVAILABLE ISSUE OF THE "FALL RIVER LIKB JOURNAL" IS 
PICTUBED ABOVE WITH A CUBBENT KUMBEB BELOW; IK THE LOWGB 
BIGHT A COVEK or A CUBBENT ISSUE OF "THE NEW IDEA." 
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the prospective tenants were just as sure that they would 
not. 

A house organ was started and mailed to prospective 
shoppers. In that house organ the good things to be 
found in the building's shops were described. Before 
long a second entrance to the building had to be provided 
to care for the increasing trade. 

One business man in twelve years has built up a $5,000,- 
000 output of the product he handles, largely from the 
efforts of his salesmen, backed up by a monthly house 
organ started six years ago. 

A Western street railway company found themselves 
facing severe criticism, which they headed off by starting 
a house organ given free to all who rode the street cars. 
Many other street railway companies have followed their 
example. 

The makers of a certain office device wanted to increase 
their sales and, to do it, started a special ''Users' Edi- 
tion" of their house organ. In that issue they suggested 
new methods and new plans for greater use of that device. 
They turned their users into boosters. One year's busi- 
ness showed a gain of 36.8 per cent., a goodly portion of 
which one of their executives attributed to the users' 
house organ. 

A wholesale house in the East marketing over ten mil- 
lion dollars' worth of goods to more than fifteen thou- 
sand retailers in all parts of the country secured its re- 
tailer agencies solely by means of a house organ. Their 
case is extremely interesting because they never employed 
a salesman. 

House organs are even international in their scope. One 
New York firm of exporters, that buys and sells almost 
everything from a fifty-acre factory to a bag of cement, 
with offices in almost every quarter of the globe, keeps 
tlie spirit of its house alive with a monthly house organ. 
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Even an exclujsive art store haa made use of a house 
organ to advertise pictures. 

It is but natural to compare such an effective and ver- 
satile medium as the house organ with other forms. 

Gleorge Frederick Wilson, in an article entitled ''The 
House Organ and Its Place in Direct Advertising'' 
(Postage, May, 1916, page 21), characterized the house 
organ as ''the most advanced form of direct mail adver- 
tising yet devised. ' ' 

An estimate made in 1915 and frequently quoted in va- 
rious publications and by several writers gave the follow- 
ing totals expended in the various forms of advertising at 
that time : 

Newspapers $275,000,000 

Direct Advertising $100,000,000 

House Organs 7,000,000 107,000,000 

Farm and mail order advertising 75,000,000 

Magazines 70,000,000 

Posters, electric signs, etc 55,000,000 

Specialties 30,000,000 

Demonstrating 18,000,000 

Street car cards 10,000,000 

Distributing samples 6,000,000 

Theater programs 5,000,000 

$651,000^000 

An estimate made in 1918 in a book called Intensive 
Selling was as follows: 

Direct advertising — circulars, form letters, 

and house organs $420,000,000 

Display and general advertising 270,000,000 

Farm and mail order 75,000,000 
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Magazines • 70,000,006 

Novdties 30,000,000 

Bfllposting 30,000,000 

Outdoor advertising— signs, etc 24,000,000 

Demonstrating and sampling 18,000,000 

Street car cards 10,000,000 

Theater programs,' curtains, etc 5,000,000 

Distributing samples, etc 4,000,000 



$930,000,000 



Both estimates are more or less of a guess and individu- 
als interested in any particular medium generally insist 
that their medium has been discriminated against, but we 
reproduce the estimates here to show the relative impor- 
tance and relative possibilities of the house organ form of 
advertising. The latest statistics show not to exceed 1,800 
house organs issued in the United States, so that based on 
an estimate of $5,000 a year on the average (in this con- 
nection see Appendix A) would make an expenditure for 
house organs of $9,000,000. 

For our purposes from the strictly house organ stand- 
I>oint the interesting part of these figures is to stop and 
consider the powerful impression house organs have made 
on the entire advertising world when in the 1915 figures 
they represented but $7,000,000 out of a total of $107,- 
000,000 expended in direct advertising, or but little more 
than 1 per cent of the total of $651,000,000 invested in all 
forms. Since the figures for 1918 are not subdivided we 
cannot make the same comparison though we believe a 
separation of the amoimts would make an even more 
striking comparison. 

Arthur T. Garrett, an experienced house organ editor, 
in Sales Promotion hy Mail, says: ''Beyond question, the 
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house organ, rightly conducted, is one of the most efficient 
and economical of advertising mediums." 

Another writer has spoken of the house organ as the 
most unselfish form of advertising known. 

While, as a rule, house organs are used to supplement 
the efforts of salesmen, or other representatives, a selling 
house organ sometimes makes the salesman unnecessary. 
It is interesting to figure out that the amount of money 
required to pay the salary and expenses of one traveling 
man will cover a large list of prospective customers 
throughout the whole territory twenty-six times a year— 
every other week — ^with a strong house organ. 

Those who are not fully posted on the house organ some^ 
times make statements to the effect that house organs are 
competitors of the trade papers. Mr. C. B. Lippman, who 
has had many. years' experience in house organ work, 
aptly sums up this situation in his remark: ''A house 
organ is the organ of a house, and the trade paper is the 
organ of the trade." Or, putting it another way, the 
house organ is a private carrier and the trade paper la 
a common carrier, of information." 

There really is no need for this feeling. A manufac- 
turer in Iowa who happens to cover only that state can- 
not afford to cover the United States in a trade paper. 
And yet, when compared, the cost of a house organ is in 
almoet every case bound to exceed the cost of trade paper 
advertising, for one can make a fairly good showing in 
almost any trade paper for a thousand or so dollars, but 
not much of a showing could be made in a house organ 
for that suuL 

There is also to be considered the size of the trade pa* 
per, the competition one's advertising would have if in- 
serted in it, how the subscribers to that trade paper blan- 
ket the list of the advertiser, and so on. For instance, the 
writer knows of one highly desirable trade paper cover- 
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ing the stationery field. Yet an actual check-np showed 
that it went to but 60 per cent, of the active dealer-repre- 
sentatives of a certain manufacturer. To reach those re- 
maining the manufacturer had to start a house organ. 

It is true that you can reach a certain trade at a smaller 
cost per capita through the trade paper — for the number 
reached. Likewise in making this comparison remember 
that in the house organ you control not only the editorial 
pages but have exclusive rights to the advertising pages. 
In the trade paper the reverse is true in so far as the 
advertising pages are concerned and you have no control 
over the editorial pages. 

A Cincinnati firm of mianufacturers, making a line of 
woodworking machinery, wrote us: **In a general way, 
we can say that our house organ reduced our advertising 
expense about 50 per cent., in fact, last year even more. 
We used to advertise in a great many trade papers, in- 
deed, in every one that covered our field. When we started 
our paper we got the money for the first year's cost by 
eanceling contracts in a number of papers that we felt 
were rather weak. 

"Our judgment of the value of these papers proved cor- 
rect, and the next year we dropped some more, and so on 
for the last six years, until now we carry space in only a 
few of the established publications in our field, and, in 
our opinion, we are getting about twice the publicity at 
about one-half the cost by means of our house organ that 
we did formerly when we advertised in all of the trade pa- 
pers.* 

Their experience is not general. The trade paper has 
its legitimate place in the advertising schedule the same 
as the house organ and other forms of advertising. 

The house organ differs from all other forms of adver- 
tising in at least one angle — ^it comes the nearest to the 
personal call of the experienced salesman, in that by the 
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house organ the element of service to the prospective 
buyer or user of your goodd or service may be introduced. 

An interesting sidelight on the vogue that house organs 
are having at the moment is the fact that a full page 
* 'feature" story in the May 4, 1919, issue of the New 
York Tribune (Sunday), was a reproduction practically 
in full, with complete credit, of a story of the experiences 
of an employee of the Standard Oil Company who was 
taken from an oil tanker by a German submarine and held 
prisoner while the sea serpent continued to destroy other 
craft The following box explains the origin of the story 
as set forth by the Tribune^s editor: The Lamp, a 
periodical published in the interest of the employees of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, has issued 
from time to time tales of Standard Oil sailor men and 
their experiences at sea during the Great War. None is 
more thrilling than that of Ben6 Henry Bastin, second 
officer of the SS. 0. B. Jennings, an oil tanker that was 
sunk by a German submarine seventy miles from Newport 
News. Bastin was taken aboard the submarine as a pris- 
oner and remained there several months, while the giant 
sea serpent sank vessels and dodged American and Brit- 
ish destroyers and 'ashcans.' He tells how it feels to be 
imprisoned in a submarine with depth charges being ex- 
ploded over it. Part of Bastin 's story reproduced from 
The Lamp will be found in the subjoined." 

This little incident speaks well for the attention now 
being paid to house organs by feature writers, and it 
also speaks well for the keenness of the house organ edi- 
tor. 

As was said elsewhere, as a general rule house organs are 
to build goodwill in some form, just as the salesman is, 
though he gets orders too. Hbwever, there are cases where 
house organs do get orders. They are built for that 
purpose. ^ 
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In his talk before the Associated Adverti^iiig QnbB of 
the World at Chicago in 1915, Mr. Vincent L. Price of 
the National Candy Co. of St. Louis, told pt an interest- 
ing comparison between the goodwill house organ and 
the house organ after direct returns. The test consisted 
of inclosing postal cards advising that the readers would 
be dropped from the list unless they returned the card. Of 
the readers of the goodwill house organ 87 per cent, re- 
turned cards while only 37 per cent, returned the cards 
in the case of the house organ out for orders. 

This test is at best only comparative, for the 37 per cent, 
may have been buying a lot more goods than the 87 per 
cent, were; it does show, however, the responsiveness of 
the goodwill circulation. 

While those who are not conversant with house organs 
speak of house organs being overdone, the facts are that 
good house organs, properly planned, edited and pub- 
lished, are comparatively few and that there is a big field 
as yet untouched. This last has reference particularly to 
sales house organs. The field for internal, or employee, 
house organs, has hardly been touched at all. 

The house organ of the future will not be an after- 
thought to the campaign. It will be a campaign in itself, 
and those publishers of house organs who have gone about 
it in that manner already have reaped wonderful results. 

One of the fields which will undoubtedly be developed 
more and more in the future is the retailer's house organ. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. What, in brief, is the early history of the house organ form 
of advertising f 

2. (a) Jb the house organ a competitor of the trade paperf 
(b) How may the honse organ advertising be coordinated with 
trade paper advertisingf 
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3. In whattway is the house organ form of advertising com- 
parable with direct-by-mail advertisiDgf 

4. How do the amounts expended for house organs compare 
with amounts expended for other forms of advertisingt What 
does this suggest to your mind as to the possibilities of the 
house organ in the future t 

5. Choose some business in which you think a house organ 
might be used and prepare a written argument for a house 
organ in that field, based upon the general data on the subject 
secured from this chapter. 



 1 



CHAPTER n 

CLASSIFICATION OF HOUSE ORGANS 

Where order in variety we see; 

And where, though all things ^ffer^,all agree. 

— Pope. 

In the first place, all hotise organs may be sabdivided 
into two classifications — either from their physical make-up, 
or from their editorial content. 

Starting with Hie physical make-up, they may be divided 
into six classes: (1) Blotters. (2) Envelope Inclosores. 
(3) Booklet. (4) Newspaper. (5) Magazine. (6) Novel- 
ties, which iQ turn may be either in form of '' cut-outs,'' 
or make-up of binding. 

Of these six classifications, the ones in general use are 
the booklet, magazine and newEfpaper styles, with the book- 
let type predominating. 

From the editorial content standard, the authorities 
quite generally agree that there are four general classes: 

(1) Salesmen or agents' house organs 

(2) Dealers' house organs 

(3) Employee, or internal, house organs 

(4) Consumer, or user, house organs 

The salesmen or agents' house organ is issued by a 
manufacturer, wholesaler, or some other large organiza- 
tion which has a number of men on the road, though 
sometimes this number is limited. 

The dealer house organ (and the great majority of 
house organs come under this classification) is issued by 
a manufacturer or wholesaler and sent to retailers^ retail- 
ers' salesmen, and. similar classes. 

15 
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dries, accotmtants, tailors, office stationerB, etc, to cany 
a house organ message. 

One firm successfally nsed a blotter house organ to 
interest architects. {Postage, Febmajy, 1916, page 38.) 
Fig. 2 illnstrates some specimen blotter honse organs. 
Envelope Inclosiire House Organs.— There are compara* 
tively few envelope inclosnre house organs being pub- 
lished. Th^ have been used by newspapers, advertising 
agencies, steel furniture manufacturers and others. They 
possess a big advantage over any other form of house 
organ, except perhaps the blotter in sotae cases, for they 
may be distributed without cost Envelope inclosure 
house organs are of such JEi size that th^ will go in the 
envelope ordinarily used by business houses for their daily 
mail. One firm issued one of these envelope inclosure 
house organs for several months, imprinting it with the 
name and address of the local dealer. The local dealer 
inclosed it with his statements at the end of the month. 
This plan had several features in its favor but lacked 
continuity of. attack, for the same firms did not always 
have statements every month. 

This form of house organ could be used by retailers 
to good advantage, especially where th^ carry charge 
accounts. 

Fig. 3 illustrates several envelope inclosure house organs, 
one of which has a circulation of over 500,000. 

Booklet House Oi^ns. — ^In the definition that follows we 
use this term, booklet house organs, to distinguish them 
from the magazine style of house organ, which is nothing 
more than an elaborate book. The average house organ 
is a booklet house organ. Some of the booklet house or- 
gans are made in such size as to be inclosed with some 
other advertising literature of the same house. Our use 
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of the term booklet is a veiy loose one, for we have ref- 
erence to any kind of a booUet np to the very snmptaous 
types, and excluding^ newspaper style house organa 

Vewipaper Eonse Organs. — ^This term is nsed to distin- 
goiflh house organs that are published in regolar news- 
paper form, containing four or more pages, in many cases 
the same size as the regulation newspaper. The National 
Cash Begister Co. has long been a nser of the newspaper 
1yi>e of house organ. It is also frequently used to boost 
some form of contest, sales or otherwise, and in the inter- 
est of special drives which may be on. 

Fig. 5 illustrates several examples of the newspaper 
style of house organs. 

Ifagarine House Organs. — Strictly speaking, some house 
organs are practically magazines — they carry paid adver- 
tising, in some cases have solicitors for their advertising 
space, and so on. Other house organs are so elaborate that 
they should be classed as private magazines in effect. 
During the World War when the United States Gov- 
ernment issued certain restrictions on the use of paper 
for house organs, they made a rather sweeping dassifica^ 
tion of house organs. They classed as house organs any 
publications issued regularly which did not enjoy the sec- 
ond class postage rates — ^this despite the fact that some 
publishers of real magazines mail their publications at 
third class rates so as to enjoy the privilege of mailing as 
many free or sample copies as they wish. The Burroughs 
Clearing House, illustrated by Fig. 6, is without a 
doubt the best example of the magazine type of house or- 
gan in existence. It claims 100 per cent, bank circulation, 
carries paid advertising from concerns other than its pub- 
lisher, maintains a separate department for editing and 
printing this publication, whose circulation runs to 50,000 
copies a month, and is a national bank trade paper in 
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every way except that it is published by a firm whose reg- 
ular business is the sale of adding machines^ 

''Koyelties." — ^Novelties in house organs exist either by 
reason of their unusual size or shape, or unusual methods 
of binding. Some few firms have achieved attention-value 
for their house organs by use of the "cut-out" idea, hav- 
ing a special die made for cutting their house organs in 
some special design. A firm of printers use such a house 
organ which they call AmmunUion. A firm making glass 
bottles for sale to milk distributors issues a house organ 
shaped like a milk bottle and appropriately called Travis 
Milk Battle. 

The makers of these two house organs sound a word of 
warning on this subject {Postage, October, 1918, page 6) : 
''Not always can the cutout be us^d successfully. In fact, 
the number of cases in which it cannot be used far excels 
the number in which it can be employed to advantage. 
But lucky is the advertiser who can employ the cut-out 
logically — ^and makes judicious use of it." 

Another form of novelty in the house organ is the 
method of binding, or more strictly speaking, the lack of 
it. A firm selling illumination engineering service in 
Chicago issues its house organ in loose leaf form. The dif- 
ferent sheets, some of which are specifications, for instance, 
are slipped into a heavier weight of paper used as the 
cover. A motor cycle company some years ago tried the 
experiment of issuing its house organ in loose leaf form, 
fumishing the dealers with a ring binder for these sheets. 
The theory of this scheme is perfect, but in practice few 
dealers will go to the trouble of inserting the recent sheets 
in the binder. {Postage, December, 1916, pages 336-338.) 
Other ''novelties" are the house organ printed on a postal 
card, or on a letterhead. Examples of these two types to- 
gether with illustrations of several ''novelty" styles of 
house organs will be found in Fig. 7. Especial atten- 
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tion k called to the hoiue organ called DriU Chips. It is 
the only one of its kind published. The text pages are 
' 'stepped/' pennitting illnstratioDs alongside of the read* 
ing matter, most of which is of a general nature. Eye 
Comfort, ako illustrated in Fig. 7^ shows another form 
of ^'novelly house organ, as it is a i»ublication with loose 
pages. 

ANALYSIS OF HOUSE ORGANS BY EDITORIAL 

CONTENT 

On page 15 the four main subdivisions of house organs 
by editorial content are given. Let us now inquire into 
the actual editorial features of these four classes so thai 
the remaining chapters of this part of the book may be 
devoted to the general subject of house organs without 
references to any particular classification. 

Salesmen or Agents' House Organs^ — ^These are perhaps 
classified by aome as ^^sales-organs," or ^'sales bulletins." 
Their main object, as a rule, is to inject ''pep/' or enthu- 
siasm, disseminate information and news, incite rivalry, in- 
duce loyalty, give new selling talks, methods, ''hunches," 
sales arguments, and in other ways stimulate the sales 
force, whether they are salesmen on a salary or agents 
working on commission. 

These house organs, however, go only to salesmen and 
agents who are working directly for the house that is is- 
suing the house organ, whether on a straight salary, salary 
and commission, or commission alone. This distinction is 
made because the editorial content of this class of house 
organ must necessarily differ from that sent to salesmen 
employed by others. For instance, the salesmen of a job- 
bing house may be sent the house organ of a tin can manu- 
facturing company. This particular company we refer to 
is anxious to sell more tin cans to the drug trade; their 
method of selling is through the salesmen of the wholesale 
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draggist jobbing houses in various sections. Since these 
men are not on the salary roll of the tin-can manufactur- 
ing house the contents of their house organ must be some- 
what different from a house organ that the wholesale drug 
house (who pays these men direct) may issue to them. 

Frequently the type of information that goes into a 
salesmen's house organ is highly confidential in nature. 
Therefore in many cases such a house organ is issued on 
some form of duplicating or office-printing machine, so 
that its production and distribution is controlled entirely 
within the organization issuing it without even using the 
printer. 

As a rule in a salesmen's or agents' house organ a great 
deal of attention has to be paid to the personal side, to 
the appeal of what other salesmen have done, with fre- 
quent use of small pictures of salesmen and so on. 

The backbone of the contents of a house organ of this 
class is usually the record of what the salesmen have done, 
either with or without the contest feature added. Many 
pages are devoted to recounting the deeds of valor done in 
*' licking old man Quota," as the amount set for each sales- 
man is termed. Or, as one prominent firm did, in conduct- 
ing a training camp for officers (during the war period) 
with an idea of elevating those who made their quota, or 
better, to Major Quota. 

As an example of the house organ published for the con- 
fidential use of their own sales force only, which is done 
on the office printing or duplicating machine, take The 
Institute Wire, the house organ of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute,. New York City, which sells a high-grade 
correspondence and lecture course to big business men. 
Their salesmen are, we understand, on a commission basis. 

The Burroughs Sales Bulletin, published by the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co., will serve as an example of 
the salesmen's house organ of a confidential nature. In 
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this case the paper is printed in the firm's own printing 
department. The contents of this bulletin are largely 
records of salesmen, names of those making quota by the 
date of issue, a general boost letter from the general sales 
manager or other executivey pictures of the men, news 
items, inspirational cartoons, mottoes, etc. 

The big problem in the salesman's house organ is to 
keep up interest, and keep it going. One firm, the Todd 
Protectograph Co., of Rochester, N. Y., has for years pub- 
lished its salesman's house organ weekly; they are still 
keeping it up and making it interesting. 

This house organ usually contains a sales department 
editorial, from four to six *' Record" pages, with the pho- 
tographs of the high men for the week. They have what 
they call a "Dots from the Dotted Line" department in 
which brief comments are made about the achievements of 
the men on the firing line. 

The size of this house oi^an is approximately 6x8 
inches, and contains each week anywhere from sixteen to 
thirty pages. The covers are varied from time to time 
both as to design and color. 

In almost every issue they reproduce extracts from let- 
ters sent in by the salesmen, and they carry a page of home 
ofSce news under the title "Homeburg Happenings" which 
is usually written by their advertising manager. 

When you consider that the total circulation of this 
house organ is only about 600 copies you can realize the 
value the house places on a publication of this nature. 

One type of agents' house organ that is frequently seen 
is that of the life insurance agents. Nearly, all companies 
publish some sort of house organ for distribution among 
their salesmen, who are usually called agents. 

Another type of the agents' house organ is illustrated 
by the newspaper-style house organ of a firm selling 
spices, medicines, etc., direct to the consumer by means of 
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'wa^on-agents. The general make-np of all these publica- 
tions is similar^ except that, as we shall find later in the 
book, the editorial content must be aimed at the intelli- 
geiice of the readers. In the case of a house organ that 
goes to fruit tree agents of the lower type, this would be 
written in a simpler and more commonplace language than 
the one addressed to agents or salesmen representing a 
high-grade law book publisher. 

One of the speakers at the Chicago House Organ Con- 
vention in 1918 (Tim Thrift of the American Multigraph 
Sales Co.y who published for eight years a salesman's house 
organ called The Ginger Jar) sized up the editorial con- 
tenty and incidentally the editor's problems in editing a 
dalesman's house organ, in these words: 

''I have a feeling that a salesman's house organ is a 
difficult form of house organ to publish because it is so 
hard to keep on that right line — ^that difference between 
hot air and sincerity — and the minute you let the sales- 
man get an idea that your publication is full of hot air 
and ginger, hop and zip and pep and aU that goes with 
it and really is not in earnest, then you lose all control 
over it and you really have to change house organ editors 
and wonder if you will get the salesmen back. For that 
reason I think it is extremely hard to keep just the right 
balance. 

''As a consequence, the man who edits the house organ 
which goes to salesmen must be absolutely sincere, must 
be sincerely sold on the proposition, must be sold upon its 
possibilities, must know how to talk to salesmen so they 
will take him as 100 per cent, sincere. In order to have 
him do that, have him circulate as much as possible and 
get acquainted with them. Go around and pal with them, 
and that is the way we work our house organ. That has 
made our sales house organ extremely successful in our 
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and our men look forward to it eagerly and save 
it and talk about it." 

Sealers' Eonie Organi^-^Bj far the greater proportd<Hi 
of house organs now being published are published for 
dealers. Perhaps because sales seem to be more tangible 
than heftier, work, goodwill, and similar intangible results. 

There is also a great need for properly edited dealer 
house organs, as the following true-to-life excerpt from 
MercJumdisinff Thr^ Middlemen (advertising booklet 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chicago, HI.) shows: 

" *My dealers are order takers. They merely supply the 
demand created by our advertising.' So said a well- 
known manufacturer recently. 

''And that is about the way the average manufacturer 
looks upon the average dealer. 

''Whether the dealer is a grocer, druggist, jeweler, im- 
plement man, dry goods man, hardware man or furniture 
man, he bears the reputation of being 'hopeless.' 

"It is positively astonishing how many manufacturers 
thus view Mr. John Jones, Betail Dealer. 

"But is John Jones to blame T 

"Who does the buying and the traveling incident there- 
to for Jones' little store f 

"Jones. 

"Who looks after the credits and collections? 
Jones. . . . 

"Who prepares the weekly advertisements, hand bills 
and circulars? 

*^Jones! 

"Who is the head accountant? 

*' JONES It 

"Who dresses the windows — ^if they a/re dressed? 

"JONES!!! 

"Who checks the invoices when they come in — and over- 
sees the arrangement of his stock? 
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"JONES!!! I 

'^Who manageB the small sales forcef 

**JONES!!!!! 

''Who is the best salesman in the storet 

''JONES!!!!!! 

"Who welc(»nes the ladies^ coddles the children and 
jollies the farmers when they come in to 'trade'? 

"JONES!!!!!!! 

"Jones doesn't have a Credit Man, an Advertising Man- 
ager, a Window Dresser, a staff of Buyers and a half- 
dozen other business specialists to do his work for him. 

"So Jones does it all himself. 

"Only the smallest details can be entrusted to his 
'dorks.' '' 

This has been quoted at length, for, better than any- 
thing we have ever seen, it shows why the dealers' house 
organ is hard to edit, why so many dealer house organs 
fail in their mission, and why, above all things, there is 
such a wonderful field in the future for house organs for 
dealers. 

For the dealers' house organ circulates not only to the 
dealer (Jones in the above quotation), but also to the deal- 
ers' (Jones') "clerks." When Jones does not entrust 
any of the items referred to his clerks, it becomes all the 
more apparent that the house organ that is destined to 
help Jones (the dealer) must be a great time-saver, full 
of wonderful ideas that can be assimilated on short notice, 
and in a brief period of time and, when it comes to in- 
ducing those "clerks" of his to sell more prune-presses^ 
or cider mills^ or cement, the job becomes still harder. 

Some authorities refer to dealer house organs as "dis- 
tributors' " house organs because of the fact that they are 
sent to dealers, dealers' salesmen, and similar sales organ- 
izations. The house organ mailed to a jobbers' sales force, 
for instance, would be classed as a dealers' house organ, 
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except where the house organ was the organ of the jobbers' 
firm direct to their salesmen. 

The retail clerk, whether it happens to be the dealer 
himself, or one of his heli>erBy is the final step in the sale 
of an advertised product distributed through dealers and 
therefore should be the first consideration in editing a 
dealers' house organ. 

The statement of John Lee Mahin in his lecture on '' Na- 
tional Salesmen/' gives an excellent idea of what should 
be included in a dealers' house organ: ''I could sell goods 
more easily and effectively if I consider what my jKmsible 
customer will or can do with them, rather than in telling 
him how they were made, or comparing them, in any way, 
with those offered by competitors." 

All too frequently the publisher of a dealer house organ 
insists upon page after page of adjectives describing his 
particular brand of goods in glittering generalities, how 
they are made in the most wonderful factory in the world, 
how the company is headed by the most efficient executive, 
or executives, in the business — ^all of which may be true, 
but which is not of interest to Jones or his clerks, and 
will not help Jones or his clerks sell one piece more of 
that maker's products. 

Not that good stories of how the products are made may 
not be so written as to indirectly offer the strongest kind 
of selling arguments for the dealer and his salesmen. But 
these stories must be written from the salesmanship stand- 
point rather than to flatter the firm. 

Take the house organ for dealers in a nationally adver^ 
tised electric lamp. The manufacturer realizes that in a 
large measure ''electric lamps are electric lamps," and so 
their house organ contains principally selling schemes, 
window trim suggestions, and other aids for the dealer in 
securing more electric lamp business. 

Another electric lamp manufacturer entering the same 
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field, quite rightly decided that his house organ should 
be entirely different from the one just described. The 
word Franklin appeared in the firm name of the second 
company. So they started — quite naturally, since Ben 
Franklin first discovered electricity — ^a house organ called 
Poor Richard's New Aljnanac. 

Strictly speaking, this house organ was intended more 
for its consumer effect than for its dealer help, but it is 
interesting to compare the two different lamp publications. 

O. C. Ham, in speaking before the Chicago Conven- 
tion of Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, gave a 
wonderful summing up of the dealers' house organ which 
will bear repeating here as a rule for guidance: **The first 
question we should ask ourselves is, What about our Com- 
pany, what about our products, and what about the trade 
in which our products are used ; how can we make it most 
interesting to the person to whom we mail it ? You notice 
I do not say, What feature of our goods are we most inter- 
ested in; nor yet again, what is there in the whole realm 
of travel, politics, ethics, sociology, art, sports, etc., which 
would most interest our readers? 

"The formula is quite different. The high points are: 
^Our goods and our readers' interests/ " 

Dealers' house organs have to differ from salesmen's 
house organs because the dealer buys the manufacturer's 
product outright and pays for it. Neither he nor his 
salesmen are on the payroll of the manufacturer. Further- 
more, the line which is to be featured in the manufac- 
turer's house organ is probably only one of several hun- 
dred, or even thousand, different lines that the dealer 
handles. 

The keynote of the average dealer's mind is PROFITS. 
If your dealer house organ is so designed that it will help 
him to more profits through greater sales, more sales, or 
improved salesmanship in some form, he will be interested. 
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produce it. Others did not seem to be able to realize what 
the new bread would mean to them. An internal house 
organ was started for the office, baking plant, and wagon 
employees of the many bakeries all over the country con- 
trolled by this one big baking company. This house organ 
carries messages of how ''Bill Jones/' wagon man in Bal- 
timore, sold $92.35 worth more of So-and-So Bread the 
first few days of the new campaign than he had ever sold 
before ; how the manager of the Pittsburgh branch started 
in as a baker 's helper in 1892 ; how the public in Peoria is 
showing its appreciation of the new bread, and so on. 
This house organ is accompUshrag results far beyond its 
limited cost. 

For years now the doctrine of ''Safety First" has been 
preached to factory employees. An excellent means of 
doing this is through the pages of the internal house organ. 
In it you can talk directly to the men in a language that 
will "go over'' and by precept and example show them the 
necessity of cooperating in the movement. 

The factory or employee newspaper can increase pro- 
duction by publishing "production records" of certain de- 
partments, plants^ or divisions of the plant. 

A speaker at the Chicago Convention (1918) of the 
House Organ Association told an interesting story along 
this line that is well worth keeping in mind in publish- 
ing an employee house organ (Published Proceedings Di- 
rect Mail Adv. Association) : 

"The first couple of issues were on work in which we 
could measure what the production should be and we set 
a quota on each machine. Then we began publishing in 
the Centre Punch the names of the men who had made 
their quota, and then on the department score boards we 
would change their scores and totals every day, and the 
question came up as to how much good this was doing. 
'Do the men pay any attention to thatT' and we said, 
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'Welly well see/ and the next time Bill Garroway, my ai»- 
sigtant, went out with the totals, I said, 'Bill, make a 
couple of mistakes and let's see if it is being read.' 

''Bill had hardly made the mistakes when my 'phone 
started ringing and the foreman started: 'Something 
wrong with your figures. ' I replied, ' Why, I didn 't know 
a thing about it.' 'Well, Garroway has made a mistake 
here and my men are raising the devil with me.' 

"I sent Bill back and he corrected the mistakes. Well, 
that was once. 

"The next week, I said, 'Bill, make another mistake.' 
Bill made the mistake but the foreman^ took it up with Bill 
himself. Bill came back to me and said, 'If there's any 
more mistakes to be made you can make 'em yourself. 
That fellow said he'd beat my head off if I ever made 
another mistake in his department. ' ' ' 

Absenteeism, lateness in arrival, and similar troubles 
facing every organization of any size can be handled so 
as to reduce their occurrence by proper publication of the 
facts in a house organ of this nature. 

Plenty of pictures, lots of human interest stories, etc., 
must be well interpolated with the "heavy stuff" pre- 
viously mentioned to get the interest of the employees. No 
matter how small the circulation of a paper may be, we 
all like to see our names and faces in print. Inspirational 
stuff should be used but sparingly and should be well 
sugar-coated by "hanging the story" on to some local em- 
ployee, or by the use of nationally known figures where 
possible. 

The properly edited factory internal house organ is 
nothing more or less than the old-time country weekly from 
our old home county, concentrated and multiplied to the 
nth degree. 

With the labor troubles of the future now facing us 
there is a greater need torday for good editors of internal 
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house organs and good internal hoose organs to be edited, 
than ever before. This need was strikingly 'brought out 
by Collier's Weekly in their issue of January 18, 1919, in 
these words: 

'*Now it seems that there may be one way in which the 
old personal relations may be reestablished between em- 
ployers and employees, no matter how far separated they 
are one from the other. And that is through the power 
of the printed word. What we are thinking of is some 
new type of house organ — ^a glorified type of house organ. 
A house organ, of course, is no new thing, but nearly all 
of them are edited from the top down. By that we mean 
they tell the employee what the employer wants him to 
be told. We don't know of any house organ which tells 
the employer what the employees want to tell him. Why 
couldn't some house organ be established in a business, 
which would be edited both from the top down and the 
bottom up? Why couldn't such a house organ be estab- 
lished, which would give the employees a voice, absolutely 
uncensored, frank, and print contributions that were un- 
pleasant as well as pleasant t We know the sad stuff that 
usually goes into a house organ — ^the so-called inspiration 
stuff which behind its glowing words reveals its true self 
as propaganda.'' 

They go on to add to this statement: ''Perhaps this 
may seem too Utopian a plan. It is, however, a possi- 
bility." And then they wisely add: "The units of busi- 
ness are large to-day and they are constantly becoming 
larger. The old, man-to-man, personal contact between 
employer and employee has vanished, never to return, but 
something of its spirit and its value toward a better un- 
derstanding, a closer sympathy resulting in mutual self- 
interest, may be achieved by the right man through the 
power of the printed word." 
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Consumer or User's House Organs. — ^There are fewer con- 
sumer house organs than any other kind, and in some ways 
they are harder to edit successfully than any other style. 

The house organ having the largest circulation of any 
house organ (or any publication, for that matter) in the 
world is a consumer house organ — The Metropolitan, of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., of New York City. 
This circulates to their policy holders, prospects, etc. We 
shall have more to say of it in Chapter VII of this book. 

Strictly speaking, consumer house organs go to possible 
buyers, and user house organs to those who have already 
l)ought and need to be educated, or reeducated. 

From a general aspect both have the same editorial aim 
in life and can be analyzed as one. 

Consumer house organs are one of the oldest forms used 
in this country. Franklin's Poor Richard's Alnumao 
was issued to boost business for his print shop. The old 
time patent medicine almanacs and pamphlets were in 
effect yearly house organs and directed entirely at con- 
sumer-users, though as a rule they Fere distributed 
through distributers rather than by mail. 

A peculiar situation arises by reason of our attempt to 
definitely tag each style of house organ in our classifica^ 
tions. For instance, a house organ that has for its pur- 
pose the sale or rental of moving picture films, directed 
at the movie houses themselves, the dealers, is a consumer 
or user house organ, while if the house organ is directed 
at the public to get them to call upon the movie house for 
the particular films, then it is also a consumer-user house 
organ, but with a different audience. If, for clarification 
of our classes, a house organ were started to show the 
movie houses how to produce better shows, how to increase 
their crowds, etc., and through this to sell more rentals of 
films^ this would be a dealer and not a consumer house 
organ. At times the difference, therefore, between the con- 
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sumer and the dealer house organ may become almost nn- 
noticeable. These examples will clarify the matter entirely. * 
A house organ to chewers of gum would be a consumer 
house organ. A house organ to dealers in chewing gum to 
increase the sales of gum would be a dealers' house organ. 
A house organ published by a manufacturer of chewing 
gum, designed to get orders from the dealers in gum for 
a certain brand of gum put up especially for the dealer, 
would be a consumer house organ and NOT a dealer house 
organ, though circulated to dealers. In other words^ in 
deciding whether or not a house organ, regardless of its 
circulation, is in a certain class consider but one thing — 
its purpose. 

Question: Into what classification would a house organ 
fall published by a manufacturer of packages for use by 
ice cream dealers, milk dealers, and other similar dealers, 
none of whom are the general public, but all of whom sell 
to the general public? 

Answer: Such a house organ would fall into the con- 
sumer-user class, for the PURPOSE of this house organ is 
to induce the dealer (a consumer in so far as this manufac- . 
turer is concerned) to USE more of his boxes without for 
the moment paying any attention to what the general 
public may desire in the matter. 

We emphasize this point, for we have seen a dozen or 
more experienced house organ editors get at loggerheads 
through a misunderstanding in the minds of the other fel- 
low as to what class of house organ he was editing. 

Banks are large users of consumer house organs. These 
are aimed to secure more deposits for the bank. One 
adding machine company issues a house organ that goes 
exclusively to bankers to induce them to^ install this com- 
pany's particular i^tem of machine bookkeeping. The 
classes interlock in this way. 

Further than this, a bank may issue an employee or in- 
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temal house organ. At least one bank in New York City^ 
not only issues an employee house organ, but, in addition 
to its regular consumer-user house organ for distribution 
to prospective clients, also brings out an international 
house organ that is in effect a regular magazine on South 
American trade. 

Since, except for the employee house organ in a strict 
interpretation of the word, all house organs aim to sell 
something, they all simmer down in effect to the consumer- 
iiser house organ class. In saying this we ask you to bear 
in mind the aims and purposes of each particular class and 
back of all that, to remember that what goes into the house 
organ must in its final analysis be something that will in 
some way increase SALES. Even the employee house 
organ aims to sell that particular institution as a better 
place to work, to the employee as the buyer of a job. 

In view of this fact, there is all too often a tendency on 
the part of the editor to become too general in the con* 
sumer-user house organ. In an endeavor to interest every- 
body he talks in such generalities that he fails to interest 
any appreciable percentage of his readers to the buyinff 
mood. There is no necessity for new general magazines. 
If the house organ is to duplicate the appeal, list and pur- 
poses of some other publication, it is an economic loss and 
not a gain. 

While we are exponents of the house organ as a valuable 
medium of publicity to consumers, we are not exponents of 
them as a valuable medium for general publicity. When it 
comes to the consumer-user house organ the one thing that 
you have that no one else has is the list. And why waste 
time on that list in publishing a house organ that does in 
its every step approach, perhaps indirectly, but none the 
less definitely, Ihe sale of your product? 

For instance, you are considering starting a publication 
devoted to the purpose of increasing the sale of a certain 
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bnmd and kind of office equipment which, for definiteness, 
we will call an adding machine. There is in the field at 
least one well-known and valuable publication covering 
offices and several minor ones. 

Before starting a consumer-user publication of this na* 
ture you should first figure out the possible circulation that 
you will get for your publication and compare the cost of 
issuing a house organ to that list of subscribers as com- 
pared with the use of the regular magazines to accomplish 
the same purpose. 

We will assume that you decide it will be an economic 
gain to the possible buyers and users of your equipment to 
start this house organ to consumer-users. 

Now what is to be your editorial content? Is it to be 
general or definite f Without encroaching on the contents 
of Chapter III of lliis book, which follows, let us say 
that this house organ should be edited solely with data 
therein that will lead the reader to think of one thing — 
buying some of your product. You may have this plan 
well covered up with sugar-coating, but it is there just the 
same. 

Since each consumer-user house organ in a large measure 
offers an entirely different problem, it is, therefore, en- 
tirely dissimilar from the dealer house organ where the 
one keynote is profits; or, the salesmen's where the one 
string to be played upon is more sales; or the employees', 
where the aim is to sell the employee on his job. And 
since this problem is to sell the reader your product and 
each product differs, we cannot here set forth a general 
plan for consumer-user house organs which will fit all 
cases. This is the most selfish of all house organs and its 
purpose is strictly to sell goods. Its contents may be 
summed up by saying: In a consumer-user house organ is 
included such articles as will appear to be aimed at the 
reader and the reader alone, but which in addition to this 
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surlacdnappearance have the power of selling your goods 
to him. In a strictly user house organ, of which there are 
very few, for all of us wish to get more users all the time, 
stories of how the other fellow is doing it, instructions as 
to short cuts, mechanical repairs, etc., are, of course, in- 
cluded. 

Appended to the advice just given, we would like to 
add that above all things any advertisement must be truth' 
fuL We do not mean to imply that any editor would be 
untruthful, but a true statement may be so handled as to 
produce almost an untruthful reaction. Let us illustrate: 
You are out trying to sell the office equipment referred to 
— ^it is an adding machine. You show the prospect how 
your machine will do thus and so for him. He buys. You 
do not say: *'0f course you could probably do all this 
with any other adding machine.'' Edit your consumer- 
user house organ on this basis. Lead the reader to infer 
what will do him good — ^and do you good at the same time. 

Hoiue Organs to Kembers. — ^House organs to members of 
various organizations such as commercial clubs, chambers 
of commerce, advertising clubs, etc., are properly classed 
as *' Consumer, or User" house organs rather than ''In- 
ternal" house organs, as some claim. 

The prime reason for the publication of such house 
organs is to sell the member on his membership in that as- 
sociation. Of course, **to keep the members posted," "to 
set forth announcements," etc., is the way an editor will 
describe the field of such a publication. Not infrequently 
objection will be made to calling such publications house 
oi^ans, and in a few isolated cases such publications have 
the second-class mailing privileges of regular publications. 

If there ever was a publication designed to create GOOD 
WILL it is these bulletins, announcements, or whatever 
they are called, mailed to the members in certain organiza- 
tions. This in itself, without considering the aspect of 
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selling the organization to its members, would put them 
in the house organ class. 

Not long ago the editor of one of these publications 
wrote the author: ''Since we started our publication we 
find it much easier to collect current dues and secure re- 
newals of memberships, for the members now are conver- 
sant with what we are doing/' 

At the convention of National Association of Commer- 
cial Organization Secretaries in St. Louis in September, 
1915, Fred Clayton Butler, then secretary of the James- 
town, N. Y., Board of Commerce, as chairman of a special 
committee, read a report on ''House Organs" as a part of 
the report on "Organization Advertising." It showed at 
that time a total of 96 house organs of this class, 68 of 
which were monthly, 11 weekly, 7 quarterly, 5 irregular, 
3 semi-monthly, and 2 bi-monthly. Of these, 27 took ad- 
vertising from business firms to help support the publica- 
tion. 

The editing of such a publication is extremely simple. It 
is merely a report of the activities of Association of Or- 
ganization. Take for instance Community Business, il- 
lustrated in Fig. 12, published by the Madison, Wis., As- 
sociation of Commerce. The front page items are: 
"Skaters Enjoy Monona Ice Rink," "Auto-motive Show, 
Feb. 26-March 1," "Farm Bureau New Plan for Dane 
Co.," " 'Victory Gardens' for 1919 Season," "Legisla- 
tors to be Given Dinner," and "Community Program of 
Education." News items of community interest appear 
on succeeding three pages. On page 3 there is a graphic 
chart showing "How Madison Lives." 

The subtitle of this publication gives an excellent idea 
of what should go in such publications for commercial club 
organizations : ' ' Legislation — ^Improvements — ^Health — ^Ee- 
cpeation — Charities — Education — Industry — Transporta- 
tion — ^Agriculture — ^Wholesale — Retail — Conventions. ' ' 
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Voveltiet in Editorial Appeak— A few house organs have 
a novel editorial appeal. The Coach is published by a 
number of manufacturers who sell the same retailer — ^the 
stationer. Indvstrial Service is published by a firm of in* 
dustrial specialists ''for the employees'' of concerns thqr 
are afSliated with. 

With this we leave the separate classifications. Except 
where it is absolutely necessary for clearness we shall, for 
the rest of this part of the book, refer to house organs 
only as a general class. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. In what two wa3ni are house organs classified f 

2. Name the four general classes of house organs from the 
standpoint of the editorial content. 

3. The International Chewing Gum Company iBSues a house 
organ called The Gum Seller which is mailed to druggists, candy 
stores, etc.; into what classification does this fallf 

4. Would you recommend the firm to increase the distribution 
of this hou<^ organ to all classes f If not, why notf 

5. Why are house organs for dealers hard to editf 

6. What is the purpose of a publication distributed to em- 
ployees and wherein does it fall into the house organ class f 

7. Into what class would you place the weekly bulletin of 
Tour Own Home Town Adveriiaing Clubf 

8. In your own words give the gist of the CoUier's Weekly 
point of view on employees' papers. 



CHAPTER in 

THE PLAN 

For eyerything yon must have a plaiu Whatever is not profoundly 
considered in its detail produces no good remit. I trust nothing to 
chance. — Napoleon, 

Wliat we shall say in this chapter will, we admit, be in 
part a repetition of remarks made in preyious chapters, 
but they will bear repetition, for, above all things, the one 
thing largely responsible for the so-called alarming high 
mortality of house organs, is the lack of a definite plan 
BEFORE the house organ is bom. 

The plan of the house organ consists of just three things: 

(1) Analysis of policy 

(2) Purpose 

(3) The editor 

With these points clearly decided we can then proceed 
with the various other steps attendant upon the birth of 
a new house organ. But until these have been carefully 
planned, better not start. It will mean another gravestone 
in the house organ graveyard if you do. 

Napoleon lost but one big battle — but that was enough 
to send him to St. Helena. Re-read his advice at the head 
of this chapter; note that he says: ''I trust nothing to 
chance." The only time he did he lost his crown. Like- 
wise when the house organ editor trusts an3rthing to chance 
(or the publisher either, for that matter), a St. Helena 
of banishment faces him. 

Without a plan no advertising or publicity campaign 
can be successful. Therefore, no house organ can be the 
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success it should be unless it has been planned before it ia 
started. Letting it grow up like Topsy is likely to pro- 
duce a rather hopeless child. It may bear the name ''Ger- 
aldine'* and be a regular tom-boy in actions. 

The only logical excuse there can be for a house organ^ 
or any other form of advertising, is that it serves an 
economic purpose. Nothing can succeed for a long period 
of time that runs counter to the good old laws of economics* 

In other words, is there an actual need for your publi- 
cation? 

Will it serve a useful purpose t 

Is it the '*one best way" of serving that purpose? 

Is your organization fitted to supply the need of this 
publication? 

Can you see time, money, reasons for, and above all 
IDEAS for a year ahead T 

Will the publishing of the house organ for a year and 
then stopping it be a worth-while job? (Some house or- 
gans are never destined to live even as long as a year, for 
they will serve their purpose in less time.) 

If there always exists a need, so far as you can see now,, 
for your house organ, can you see a way of getting it out 
regularly, and on time? 

If you know before you start that your house organ 
must^ for some reason, be published only a short time, can 
you definitely see how you will complete its message in 
that short period? 

Is the starting of this house organ merely a ** hunch'' of 
your own, or a desire for some personal publicity? 

Do you aspire to ''write things" and therefore need a 
publication that ''has to accept your stuff, with no rejec- 
tion slips"? 

Some of these are rather cynical questions, and prob- 
ably do not apply to one case in a hundred. But if they 
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can eliminate that one-hundredth failure we are repaid for 
asking them. 

Whatever your present job is, if you are to be the editor 
of the new publication, will you have time to give the 
house organ as much thought for Vol. I, No. 12, as you are 
now giving to Vol. I, No. 1 1 

So far, this has been largely an analysis of you, the 
future editor, or publisher. 

Now let us analyze the policy. 

Will the new house organ fit in with your present sales 
and advertising or employment plans f 

Will it arouse any antagonism among your dealers, 
agents, salesmen, employees, or readers t 

Will it make necessary any readjustments in your pres- 
ent methods T 

Will your goods live up to what you will have to say 
about them? (Remember the case of the baking company 
referred to in Chapter II. Some of their bakeries could 
not successfully bake the kind of bread they had to bake 
to use this particular brand, when that house organ was 
started.) 

WiU the new publication start any petty jealousies 
within your organization t 

Will it cause any hard feelings or curt criticisms from 
competitors T (They will not set our policy for us, but 
there is no necessity of borrowing trouble at a high rate 
of interest.) 

Have you the plan of the house organ and its policy so 
well in mind that you can reduce it to writing for your 
possible successor f If you have reduced it to writing, try 
it out on some of your fellow workers. See if they under- 
stand what you are driving at. If they do not, either you 
are mistaken in believing a house organ will answer your 
plans and purposes, or you have fdled to explain them 
dearly. 
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If you expect in yonr policy of editing to use the help 
of your assistants, all of whom will now deeply swear to 
help you, get them to write that article NOW, before you 
start. See if they will do it, and what it will be like, before 
you bring the poor little unsuspecting publication into 
existence. 

At the risk of seeming paradoxical, consider w6ll this 
I)oint before you start: Though you MUST get your 
business in the house organ and it must accomplish the 
purpose you decide upon, will it be the policy of those 
in charge of the company to insist upon its being com- 
pletely an organization publication T In other words, is it 
to be ''all about our company and its products," told by 
''all the different department heads, salesmen, etc.t" 

This instantly bilngs to mind two dangers. First, it will 
become such an out-and-out advertisement that it will fail 
to serve its own aims, and secondly, it will probably de« 
velop into a place where every one's thoughts on all sub* 
jects will be published *'to keep peace in the family," 
without considering whether they fit into the editorial 
I)olicy and help in accomplishing things planned. 

Not that the house organ, to be successful, must be a 
one-man affair. But the company should be, especially if 
a large one, sold on just who is to have final editorial say 
in the house organ. By this we dp not mean final as to 
the policy of the house, or the plans of it, but final as to 
the way in which it is to be set forth. Technical details 
should be 0. E. 'd by men who know. But such men should 
be limited to changes in words necessary for veracity and 
not mere opinions as to whether "shall" or "will" is the 
proper word in a certain place. 

The purpose for which the house organ is to be started 
18 necessarily intertwined with the policy of it in the event 
it is started. Let us now consider its purpose specifically. 
According to the Standard Dictionary, purpose is "the 
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* 

idea kept before the mind as an end of effort or action.'' 
This is the exact meaning we want here. 

Having decided definitely whether the editorial policy of 
the house organ is to be that of '* friendliness, or of (m- 
thority or of information'' (August-September, 1916, is- 
sue Knowledge, house organ of Dando Co., Philadelphiai 
Pa.), whether you are going to branch off from friendli- 
ness to humor, or comedy, the next move is to decide what 
is to be the purpose of our publication. 

And purpose, in turn, may be divided into three general 
classes: (1) Sales; (2) Goodwill; (3) Educational. 

Few if any house organs are issued for the sole purpose 
of accomplishing just one of these three aims. Even 
though a special attempt may be made for ' ' direct returns 
in form of sales," as a rule part of the issue is devoted to 
building goodwill or for educational purposes. There- ' 
fore, very few house organs are issued for the purpose of 
replacing salesmen, to be used instead of salesmen. A 
purely price list form of house organ (of which there are 
a few still issued) sometimes is used merely to supple- 
ment the efforts of the salesmen. 

One jobber, doing a national business, depends entirely 
upon the house organ for sales. 

All house organs, with the few exceptions previously 
noted, aim to build goodwill. Even the employee house 
organ also aims at the problem of increasing the goodwill 
of the employer. Whether salesman, agent, dealer, con- 
sumer, or user, goodwill is a desirable commodity. 

Some house organs are of an "educational" nature^ 
which in itself is of goodwill quality. They serve to 
save time for the salesman. Suppose, for instance, you are 
about to market through your own salesman a new form 
of commercial fertilizer. It is quite novel and unusual*. 
Therefore a salesman would have quite a time convincing 
the average farmer of its value. Before sending the saleB> . 
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men out^ yoa precede them with a purely educational 
house organ. You 8av« the salesmen's time, you probably 
get no direct sales. But the house organ is successful. 
Later, such a house organ would have to change its policy 
or be discontinued — and if discontinued it should not bo 
considered as a black mark against the house organ. 

Another form of educational -house organ is that de- 
signed purely to bring the consumer-user to the f actory, 
figuratively speaking. 

Whatever the purpose may be, make the purpose de/l- 
nite. If you must have direct answers and sales, prob- 
ably some other form of direct advertising is what you 
-need rather than the house organ. The house organ is 
not, as a rule, a big producer of inquiries. It is more of 
an educational nature. Few salesmen, for instance, even 
star salesmen, could send to the home office a great big 
bunch of live "new" names for the house to follow up. 
But that salesman can go out on a trip and bring home 
big business — his personality helps get the sales as well as 
the goods, the house, their deliveries and sundry other sur- 
rounding causes. 

With the policy well in mind, the definite purpose be- 
fore you, there remains one more, and very important 
point for Mr. Prospective Publisher to decide. 

Who is to edit the new house organ t 

There probably is no truer adage than the one '^what 
is everybody's business is nobody's business." 

A house organ is inherently such a dynamic advertising 
force that it must have a pilot. It pannot be handled like 
the shippers' job in the factory, that is, by one man to- 
day, another to-morrow, and a third the next day. 

The late Edwin A. Walton (Printers' Ink, January 2, 
1916, page 109), who perhaps did more to elevate the 
house organ into the realm where it belongs than any 
other man (for he practiced what he preached and proved 
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duct and a weaker-kneed policy had better not start a 
house organ, no matter how versatile and successful an 
editor there may be on the payrolL 

The qualifications and experience necessary to make a 
successful house organ are like the qualifications and ex- 
perience necessary to make a success in any other line of 
work — as varied as is the work itself. Many men start in 
with a little newspaper training and then branch into 
house organ editing. Not a few copy writers turn into 
house organ editors. Some of the best were not trained 
through either route. 

That there is a field for this form of work was brought 
home forcibly at the 1915 Convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, when the manager of a 
big New York publishing house, in open meeting, said: 
**One day last month I changed my last year's editor of 
my house organ. He commenced with me two years ago 
at $10 a week and I gave him $3,000 a year ; on Saturday 
I changed him from $3,000 a year to a position at $4,000 
— showing you what there is in store for you if you make 
your little house organ what it should be — ^the greatest 
salesman in your shop." 

A better idea of the qualifications of the editor can be 
secured by considering more definitely the house organ as 
a publication. 

According to Starch, Advertising, there are about 2,000 
square miles of printed space used each year in this coun- 
try. Based on a sixteen-page 6x9 house organ there 
would be about 500 square inches in one issue. Compar- 
ing your 500 square inches with one-twelfth of 2,000 
square miles gives you an idea of the competition your 
house organ has among all kinds of advertising. 

It behooves the editor 'and publisher of house organs to 
acquire all the knowledge possible on this subject. 

It is interesting to note the following ' ' Seven Essentials 
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of House Organ Editing/' as laid down by Henry D. Wil- 
son, an experienced hotise organ publisher at Chicago in 
1915: 

* * The first essential for a house organ is to sell the house 
itself; that is, to sell it to the house you are working for. 

/'The second essential is to make the issue so attractive 
that every employee will find out the date of issue and look 
for it, and go through the paper so thoroughly that 
nothing escapes criticism and that not a point is missed. 

''The third essential is that the trade gets it on a special 
date so that, after a few numbers, they will look for it. 
And to make them look for it, each issue must be so in- 
formative to them that it is worth looking for. 

"The fourth essential is, make it attractive and make 
the attraction worth while; occasionally give the other 
fellow 's face, or his store, a look-in. 

"The fifth essential is to give an alternate light and 
heavy touch to your house organ so as to maintain interest 
from the first pages to the last. If you stick to the hard- 
ware of facts throughout, giving no play to the imagina^ 
tion, you will succeed in making a catalogue for occasional 
reference instead of a bit of canned literature that should 
have all the attractiveness of a Chambers, a Hall Caine, 
or a John Galsworthy, the persuasive power of a Bufus 
Wallingford and the selling power of a ninety-nine cent 
corset advertisement in the morning paper. 

"The sixth essential is to give those to whom your 
house organ is directed some certain information about 
their business and your business — ^notice how I put it, 
their business and your business — ^that they cannot get 
elsewhere. 

"Now, this seventh and last essential is, make your house 
organ smoke with selling thought, brightness, timeliness, 
enthusiasm and absolute honesty of purpose, and it will 
soon show that it is the best salesman in the shop, and 
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incidentally, it will soon show that yon who are its editors 
are not only the best salesmen, but you are entitled to the 
best salary." 

The author's ** three P's of house organ editing" are: 

(1) Pictures 

(2) Pertinent paragraphs about prcrduct and people 

(3) Punchful printing 

According to George Frederick Wilson (Postage, July, 
1916, page 45), ''The ideal house organ is 5 per cent, dis- 
play advertising, 20 per cent, 'feature' advertising and 
75 per cent, general literary text, apropos, and illustrated." 

He goes on to show that by feature advertising he does 
not mean "readers" but "interesting, informative articles 
bearing upon your products, these features to have no 
direct sales appeal, like the display advertising. They 
leave the reader to form his opinion of the product." 

As to the general literary text, note that it is to be 
apropos and illustrated. In other words, it must be in 
keeping with the principles previously laid down. 

The editor should be able to mix with people and get his 
data first hand. In fact some firms decide upon their edi- 
torial policy by the reactions of their readers. 

R. P. Spencer, at the Toronto Convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs (1914), said: "It is absolutely 
necessary to have one man in the house organ department, 
whose business it is to get first-hand information, founded 
upon actual tried and proven experience. Such informa^ 
tion when used as a basis for house organ material is sure 
to strike responsive chords in the minds of the readers." 

LesUe H. Butler, in telling of the evolution of the policy 
of a house organ of a big rubber company {Mailbag, Au- 
gust, 1918, page 117), said: "The policy of the house or- 
gan was finally established through the consensus of opin- 
ion of the representative dealers called on. At least 75 
per cent, of them had views that could be coordinated into 
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one definite policy and later investi^tion proved that the 
policy was ideally adapted to accomplish the purposes out- 
lined." 

The editor must, therefore, be a mixture of author, 
special feature writer, advertising man, investigator, sales- 
man, preacher, teacher, and newspaper reporter. 

But regardless of his qualifications, and whatever the 
purpose may be, bear in mind above all ihe necessity of the 
plan. 

That this is not a theory of the author, the following 
paragraphs from the pen of a specialist in editing house 
organs proves : 

' ' The right plan behind the house organ is essential. As 
a foundation is necessary for a building, or a route im- 
portant for a salesman to follow before the salesman starts 
on his trip, a plan, covering six months or more^ should 
be prepared for the house organ before the first issue ap- 
pears. That plan should he reduced to paper — and fdir 
lowed through. 

''Each issue of a house organ should be designed to do 
one or more specific things — ^to concentrate on chosen sales 
ideas— to bring about pre-planned, desired results. '^ 

The italics are his, not my own. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. What three things are essential to eonsider in planning a 
house organ t 

2. Write up an analysis of the honae organ you used in yonr 
answer to Question 5 of Chapter I. 

3* If you were put in charge of a house organ would you 
try to write it all yourself or edit it from contributions t 

4. What are the seven essentials of house organ editingf 

5. Write out a good clear definition in your own words of a 
house organ. 

6. Wherein does the house organ differ from the booklet ad- 
vertisement; with this in mind what change will that make in 
your plan for a house oigant 



CHAPTER IV 

THE FBELIMINABIES 

That should be matorety considered which can be decided bnt 
once.— Old Baying. 

Having decided to issue a house organ, there are at 
least five ''preliminaries" which should be considered 
thoughtfully and acted upon before starting the publica- 
tion. 

Do this not only because changing any one of them later 
on means a lot of trouble, annoyance, and ''explanation," 
but also because, unless they are correctly decided in the 
first place, the success of the house organ may be endan- 
gered. 

These five preliminaries are: 

(1) Name 

(2) Size 

(3) Frequency of issue 

(4) Cover — ^if there is to be one 

(5) Style to be used 

Of course, all of these can be, and some of them must 
be, changed as time goes on, but they are five very im- 
portant things to give mature consideration to before the 
first issue goes out. 

Th^ will now be considered in order: 

Name. — ^It is the tendency of the times, in making ei 
brand name, to take the firm name, or the initials of the 
words in the firm name, and add thereto the mystic letters 
" CO "—the trade-mark for a new brand of soft drink 
made by the Famous Indian Springs Co., will be FISCO. 

53 
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(Without undue hilarity it will probably be a **fiaco'' too.) 

Likewise, there seems to be a tendency in naming honse 
organs to take the firm name and add ''Bulletin," ''Be- 
view,'* ''Exchange," "Service," or similar colorless 
names. 

The name is to the house organ what the trade mark is . 
to the general publicity advertisement — ^that which even 
the casual glancer gets and holds in his mind. 

Unless your house organ has a name that sticks, it does 
not stand an equal chance with one that is so named. Of 
course, a good house organ may succeed in spite of its 
name. But, since we are considering an entirely new 
house organ, why not give it a good name in the first 
place t 

A good ndme should be easy to pronounce (not such a 
name as "MuUigatawnisms"). It should be easy to re* 
member, not flippant, and if possible suggest directly, or 
indirectly, the class of readers interested. 

Above all avoid the extremely clever name — the one that 
needs an explanation or a chart to prove its cleverness, or 
one that is merely alliterative without being worth while. 
So frequently a firm will take its name and, just because 
its name happens to be Zaddicoe, will call their house 
organ, Zaddicoe' s Zodiac. 

No hard and fast rule can be laid down for the choice 
of a name. Also the name of a house organ must in a way 
measure up to the class of house that the house organ is to 
represent. The house organ is the representative of the 
house, and surely the name of a house organ for a banking 
institutiot should be a little more dignified than a house 
organ going to a bunch of boy sales agents. 

"A good name is more to be desired than riches," was 
the way Shakespeare put it. The names of his plays were 
far from colorless. He practised what he preached. 

At one convention the author attended, one man, in 
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all serionsnesSy asked the publisher of a certain honse 
organ called The Oumea Pig, what his business was. Far 
from being (tended, the editor of that house organ rose 
and said: ''That point is very well taken. I have had a 
number of very funny letters about guinea pigs. Not long 
ago I had a man send me twenty-five cents and he said, ' I 
am living in Pittsburgh; I am raising guinea pigs. I 
want your books.' " That firm was trying to sell a wall 
display fixture that multiplied the wall space somewhat ofi 
the order of the proverbial multiplication ability of the 
guinea pig. 

Some other name would, in our opinion, have more ad« 
mirably served the purpose and not laid itself open to such 
criticism. 

Many good names can be thought of for almost any 
house organ, but it is well to bear in mind that a really 
good name may require thought. Naming one house organ 
the writer knows required many weeks of thought, at va- 
rious times, and over one hundred suggestions were made 
before the name was finally chosen. The name chosen has 
been complimented highly. 

To mention some specific instances of good names, ac- 
cording to our opinion, there is The Burroughs Clearing 
House, ia dignified name suggesting the banking business 
with familiar words. Or, The CJBairmcm of the Murphy 
Chair Co., Detroit, Mich., The Larkin Idea, of the Larkin 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., Olove Tips of the Morrison- 
Bicker Mfg. Co., Grinnell, Iowa, Individuality of the 
House of Hubbell, Cleveland, Ohio, a firm of printers 
whose printing has "individuality." 

Whatever the name chosen, unless it is very, very de- 
scriptive, there should be a pertinent subtitle explaining 
the class of readers sought. Many house organs overlook 
this simple expedient. The Eastman Kodiak Company, 
for instance, tliough the word "kodak" is their trade 
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name, and their house organ is called by the very good 
name The Kodak Salesman, bring out under that a stroag 
subtitle: ''An Aid to the Man Behind the Counter." 
That subtitle makes the retailer and his clerk feel that this 
magazine is ' ' addressed ' ' to them. 

Size.— The size for your house organ may be decided for 
you by the class for whom it is intended, in which case 
you are lucky. A house organ aimed at architects should 
surely be 8i/^ x 11 inches, for that is the size officially 
adopted by the leading association of architects. If it is 
to be aimed mostly at purchasing agents, it should be in 
one of the three sizes recently adopted by them as stand- 
ard : namely, 6x9, 7^4 x 10% or 8 x 11 inches. 

What you are intending to do with the house organ will 
also, in a large measure, determine its size. For instance, 
if you are going to issue a special house organ for a short 
sales campaign and want to put over the contest as a BIG 
thing, a big size is almost necessary. This may mean a 
sheet the size of the daily newspaper. Or, if you are is- 
suing a house organ that is to be in competition with the 
other house organs sent to that reader from the same line 
of manufacturers as your firm, your house organ must 
compete with those of your competitors on a size basis or 
suffer, unconsciously, by comparison. 

Size also is gauged Somewhat by what you wish to in- 
vest in the > publication, or the price at which you wish 
to mail it. 

For prestige effect, creating goodwill and with lots of 
money to put into the publication, the author prefers the 
larger size, say 9 x 12 in., or thereabouts. For the ordinary 
manufacturer or firm with a, limited appropriation the 6x9 
size is about right. All too frequently the diminutive sizes 
fall by the wayside, for you have to read too many lines to 
get a sentence. Under certain conditions the small sized 
house organ may be just the thing. 
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One point should be borne in mind — ^tbat is to cboose a 
size that cuts ''to advantage'' as the printer terms it^ or 
surely one that cuts with very little waste, out of standard 
size sheets of paper. This does not mean any strangling 
of initiative, for there are twenty-eight sizes which will cut, 
print and fold without waste from standard sized papers, 
ranging from 3^^ x 5^ inches in size to 9l^ x 12^ inches 
in size. 

One editor before starting a new house organ sent out 
a questionnaire to the prospective readers and let them 
decide the size — it was pocket size they chose. 

Another reports that they make their house organs 6x9 
since this size coincides with most of the reports received 
by the engineering and public officials they mail to. 

The appearance upon receipt is a thing that sometimes 
governs size, too, for the large-sized house organ with few 
pages of light weight cannot be mailed flat and get there 
flat. Salesmen frequently prefer the pocket-sized publica- 
tions, though most ''sales bulletin" house organs are of 
the letter size or thereabouts, to be "read and put in a 
ring binder" or, in some cases, "read and thrown away." 

Whatever size you decide upon, remember that you can- 
not get large, dominating illustrations in the small size— 
a reason why most of the consumer house organs are is- 
sued in the larger sizes. This reason coincides with the 
trend of modem magazines from the old time, so-called 
"standard" magazine pages to the "new flat size." 

Frequency of Issue. — ^"Now and then" are very poor pub- 
lication dates for a house organ (the third essential, see 
page 50, of successful house organ editing is "a regular 
publication date"). But "now and then" is better than a 
regular publication date if you have to strain to put 
something in the issues you bring out on regular dates. 

In other words, better publish "now and then" rather 
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a month and liave no real inf (mnation to put 



JLs a general mle, monflilj is often enon^ for almost 
anj lionse organ to be isniedy with the possible ezeeptioa 
of emploree boose organs^ which sometimes are lasaed 
twice a month, and ssles foree boose organs, where a rego* 
lar boose organ depsrtment is maintained to get them oat 
once a week, sometimes oftcner. 

In special campaigns^ eontestB, etc^ boose iffgans are 
often iasaed daily tar a sh<Hrt pmod. 

A few house organs issae every other month, bat that 
is such an nnosnal period of time that they might as well 
make it qoarterly. One firm we know of, in order to 
get a larger and more impressiTe boose organ, changed 
from monthly to qnarteriy. 

CoYen. — Whether or not the boose organ is to have a 
cover has a bearing oa all the qnesticms aa to mailing, 
make-op, etc^ which follow. As a rule, employees' boose 
organs do not have a cover if they are of the newspaper 
type; while if they are of the magazine or booklet types 
they frequently have the same cover used with a different 
colored stock each issne, or the same basic cover plates 
with changes in the inserts — date, special contents, etc 

A boose organ does not have to have a cover to give the 
booklet or magazine impression. The front sheet can be so 
laid oot that it will give the appearance of having a cover, 
even though it is a part of the inside of the book stock. 
Such a house organ is usually termed ^'self-cover" or 
'^ self -inclosing." For instance, you get a sixteen page 
bouse organ, 6 x 9 in size, out of a standard 25 x 38 sheet of 
paper. This will give you twelve inside pages and four 
pages which serve as cover pages, though they are printed 
at the same time and in the same form as the inside pages. 

Most ccmsumer and nearly all dealer house organs 
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should have a cover, esi>eciall7 those going to oonsomers 
to interest them in a high-grade article. 

A good ''role of thumb" in regard to ooTers on house 
organs and the lavishness necessary to make them effective 
is to consider what your competitors are doing in the mat-*, 
ter of covers. If you were to start a new house organ- 
going to garage men, accessory sellers, etc., the same field 
that now receives Ths Stewart Lever, or The Timken Mag». 
aeine {see illustrations in Fig. 6) you would have to 
arrange to have your covers compete with those wonderful 
off-set covers of the first-mentioned house organ, as well as 
with the effective covers of the latter. 

If you are starting in a field where you have little or 
no house organ competition, the cover design problem 
need not worry you so much. 

It is easy, very easy, to spend a lot of mon^ on the 
cover design and plates of a house organ. There is no 
question but that good designs attract attention, and at- 
tention is what you want, of the favorable variety. A 
smaller sum judiciously expended may be the better pur- 
chase from the standpoint of the man who foots the bills. 
If your house organ only circulates to a small list of 1,000 
names, for instance, small buyers when considered from a 
doUars-and-cents basis, then it would be foolish to pay 
$500 for a special Leyendecker drawing for a cover design 
for one issue, because after paying for the drawing there 
would be a lot more to spend ^on engravings. 

When you, as a house organ editor, gaze with rapture 
and awe upon some of those three, four, five and more 
color covers that some house organs send out, keep in mind 
the fact that a publisher in Philadelphia, U. S. A., has 
built up two million a week PAID circulation, a good part 
of which has been attracted by cover designs. He has 
never used- more th&n ttvo colors. 

The cover is the eye-attraction of a house organ. Unless 
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you attract the eye you have little chance of attracting 
the attention of the recipient. 

A prominent house organ specialist {Postage, Aprils 
1916, page 36), in speaking on the subject of covers, made 
some very important observations; 

**The truly artistic house organ cover must have a class- 
appeal and not a sex-appeal. 

''The cover jnust make an appeal certainly, but the more 
pertinent the appeal the better the cover. 

''A picture of a pretty girl appeals to most men, but 
will it make a particularly pertinent appeal to the man in 
that business you are seeking to influence through your 
House Organ? Yes, if you are running an employment 
agency for chorus ladies or cloak-and-suit models.'' 

There is no denying the fact that the cover design is 
largely responsible for selling the house organ to the 
reader. After you have sold your audience — ^it may be 
possible to use plain type covers or rules and ornaments, 
but not as a rule until then. And even then it is a ques- 
tionable step. 

Our purpose here is only to decide as a part of the pre- 
liminary plan whether or not we are to have a cover on 
the house organ. In Chapter VI, ''The Make-up," we take 
up in detail the production of the cover, with suggestions 
for economies, etc. 

The man quoted above went farther than the average 
house organ editor will agree, in regard to the matter of 
"permanent*' versus "continual changing" covers, for he 
said: "House organists are divided as to whether a cover 
should be changed monthly, annually, or never. I am in 
the last named camp for three reasons: First, because I 
have not time to design a really powerful cover every 
month, and I do not want to use makeshifts. Second, be- 
cause I can't afford to spend five hundred dollars a month 
to cover my five thousand copies, and I can't get the kind 
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of a cover I believe in for less. Third, because I believe 
in the accumulative value of a strikingly superior design 
as a sort of trade-mark." 

Against this we need quote but one authority. Another 
specialist, a man who has edited many successful house 
organs (Postage, July, 1916, page 47), answers this when 
he says : 

** Avoid the permanent cover. It is dangerous economy. 
It has one drawback, and that one is sufficiently serious 
to be enough. The reader may give the house organ no 
further attention after glancing at the cover, thinking it 
a second copy of something he has already read. This is 
particularly true where the reader is busy at the moment 
the house organ reaches him. The cover deceives him." 

Our recommendation is for a changed cover wherever 
possible. If you cannot have a changed cover each issue, 
make it a newspaper type of house organ which will not 
need a cover. 

Different kinds of covers, with examples, will bo taken 
up in Chapter VI. 

Style. — The one remaining preliminary that should be de- 
cided before the publication starts on its way is the mat- 
ter of style. Style has reference not only to the Language 
used but the method of using it, the Personality to bo 
created, and the Atmosphere that you desire to create in 
the readers' minds. 

By this reference to style we do not have reference to 
rules of writing, examples of good diction, nor a discourse 
on rhetoric. For, as James Russell Lowell so well said: 
**The secret of force in writing lies not so much in the 
pedigree of nouns and adjectives and verbs, as in having 
something that you believe in to say, and making the parts 
of speech vividly conscious of it." 

Perhaps for the subdivision ' ' Style ' ' we had better sub- 
stitute in our thought the words "the editorial appeal.'' 
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For what should be decided before the house organ start 
is jnst how yon are going to take certain words and creat4 
such and sneh a personality and atmosphere, after yot 
have decided what kind of a personality and what class oi 
atmosphere yon wish created. 

The editorial appeal or style which may be used can be 
divided into fonr classes: 

(1) Strictly business 

(2) Business throng service 

(3) Strictly non-business 

(4) Humor 

The ''strictly business" type of house organs are few 
and far between. They are the price-list style of publica- 
tion such as is used monthly by one of the largest whole^ 
sale jobbers in the country, who sells direct to merchants 
without salesmen. A Southern wholesale grocery bouse 
issues a much smaller but similar house organ. Illustra- 
tions of this style will be found in Fig. 13. It will be 
found that The Bull Dog, for instance, divides itself into 
two parts, one part a price list, the other a ''service" house 
organ. 

The Office Ecanomigt shown in Fig. 13, is a good ex- 
ample of a house organ of the "business through service" 
type. This house oi^an is addressed to the big executives 
of the better classes of business throughout the country, to 
interest them in a high-grade class of equipment that was 
necessarily high-priced. It is practically a magazine, tor 
the articles in it are of a purely "service" nature. Though 
many of them refer to the manufacturer-publisher's prod- 
uct, they do it indirectly and leave the reader to infer 
that it is his product. The inference is made sufficiently 
strong by striking advertising pages tying up with the 
reading matter and scattered throughout the book. No 
article appears in this house organ that does not particu- 
larly interest the class appealed to and advance the nutnu* 
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tacturer's cause. No '^general" articles on religion, 
romance, art, or other extraneous subjects are allowed to 
appear unless they have a direct business-office " hook-up. '^ 

The strictly non-business type of house organ is one 
that has its reading pages entirely divorced from its ad- 
vertising pages. It follows the general magazine plan 
entirely. There is never the slightest reference, directly 
or indirectly, to the business or the products of the manu- 
facturer in the reading pages. The Oindet, illustrated in 
Fig. 13, is a good example of this type of house organ, 
though we believe they have more recently, at least, run 
in the text articles witii a slight ''hardware" (business of 
the publisher) flavor. At first this was edited over the 
name of ''Mike Kinney," Teamster. This name is stiU 
used though the editorship has changed. Another exam- 
ple of this class of house organ will be found in Ths 
Houghton Line, published by a firm in Philadelphia. 

In a recent issue of a house organ published by a De- 
troit firm of advertising agents, the editor, who is one 
of the big men in the advertising world to-day, wrote: 
"Here on my study table there are two house organs. 
One is of no interest to me whatever. The front cover is 
illustrated with a picture of the factory where the goods 
are made. The editorial pages are advertising pages in 
disguise and poorly disguised at that. The center page 
shows photographs of the officers of the company, and on 
another page is a photograph of the Chicago Sales Office. 
This house organ is of no interest to me because I cannot 
picture myself as working in that factory, nor in the 
Chicago office, nor can I picture myself as one of the offi- 
cers of that company. 

' ' This house organ is of fair si^e, sixteen pages, and has 
a cover of fairly expensive stock. I should estimate that 
it cost at a minimum, including mailing, eight cents. It 
probably pleases the editor and the officers of the com- 
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paoy, but are they advertising to themselvea or to met 
There is absolutely nothing of interest in it to me ; there 
is nothing in it that creates any desire on my part to buy 
the goods it advertises, nor anything in it which creates 
goodwill on my part toward that company. . . . Now 
we'll take up this second honse organ, published by a 
roller bearing c<xnpany. It is a trifle smaller in size than 
the first one, bnt contains the same number of pages, the 
stock is about the same quality and I should say the pro- 
duction cost was about the same. There is nothing in the 
physical appearance of it that apx>eals to me over the 
other, with the exception possibly that there is no picture 
of a factory on the front cover. But this house organ is 
interesting to me. It contains three stories, but in none is 
mention lOade of the product. One of these stories is a 
real inspiration to me." At this point the editor quotes 
one of the stories entitled ''That Big Something." Then 
the agency man continues: 

''Now in that story the house organ editor takes me 
right out to that little farm house in the hills of Jersey. 
He makes me feel the chill of the evening, and the genial 
warmth of the big log fire. And he drives home to me a 
lesson. He makes me think a bit about my work. When 
I put down his little booklet I ask myself this question, 
'Is there a Big Something that is calling me or am I just 
wobbling?' And somehow or other I find it a bit difficult 
to answer right now, but I make up my mind that I will 
determine my Big Something and work toward it and let 
nothing interfere. Mr. Blank has given out a worth while 
thought. If I received his house organ as a user or pros- 
pective user of his roller bearings, if I didn't know Mr. 
Blank as I do, his stuff would make me feel that I wanted 
to meet him and in my heart I should register the thought 
that when he does call upon me the reception will be a 
cordial one." 
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With all due respect to this advertising man's expe- 
rience, and to this wonderful non-business type of house 
organ, we may ask: Why is a house organ t TO SELL 
GOODS, or TO SELL GOODWILL, or TO SELL LOY- 
ALTY, in any event to sell something. We all know of 
a lot of fine, big-hearted noble men that we do noi buy 
goods from. Example number one doubtless deserves the 
criticisms given it, but could have been built so as to at- 
tract and yet stick to the subject. 

The second house organ referred to is a splendid one. 
In their field, ball bearings, with few talking points, they 
can undoubtedly sell ball bearings by inspiring the audi- 
ence, but, as a general rule, better results will be secured 
by talking knitting to knitters and pine knots to lumber- 
men. One should never lose his perspective in judging the 
house organ, should always bear in mind that the house 
organ is to sell the house and the house's products — not 
the house's house organ editor. That an advertising man 
such as this may be very much jgleased with a house or- 
gan, or displeased with it, does not augur that it may not 
go over **big" with the lumber-jack, or cotton-picker, or 
country-store merchant that receives it, for whom it is 
intended. This remark does not excuse trying to stretch 
a one-story shack into a five-acre modem factory, or to 
boost the sale of molasses by displaying largely the hirsute 
adornments of the President of our country, or the brand- 
new office we may have opened in Kankakee. 

Therefore may we repeat that as a general rule : Unless 
very well done the non-business type is not recommended 
for the average publisher. 

Humor in house organs is in itself a battle ground be- 
tween editors. One class is against the humor element 
entirely — ^the other uses much paste and wears out many 
pairs of shears clipping the best jokes from Life, Judge, 
the Sunday papers and other comic publications. Be- 
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tween these two poles there are varying shades of humor- 
ist-editors. Our own recommendation on this subject ia 
'* Beware of humor unless it is strictly apropos.^ ^ That 
is, if your house organ is one published for the employees 
of a telephone company, a joke that refers to that business 
may be used as a filler. 

One example of making humor apropos will sufi9ce. It 
is an actual instance sent in to the writer by the editor of 
one of the well known film exchange publications. His 
house organ goes to their own salesmen only. He wrote: 
**We use nothing that does not apply directly to our busi- 
nesSy though, of course, if we happen upon a good brief 
joke which we can twist around to suit us, we use it. 
For instance, the writer read in a magazine the following : 
'A wife writes to her husband: ''Enclosed please find 
hotel bill." The husband writes back: ''Enclosed find 
check. Please do not buy any more hotels at this price. 
They are robbing you." ' By substituting the word 
'salesman' for 'wife' and 'cashier' for husband, this was 
made available for our use." 

When it comes to the house organ that chooses a HU- 
MOROUS style for its entire house organ editorial appeal 
—this is almost impossible to accomplish. It has been 
done though, and in the doing of it the editor proves the 
rule previously laid down — ^if you have strong competition 
on a certain point, figure out some other way of making 
your house organ stand out. The one extremely success- 
ful humorous* house organ is The Kani Slip published by 
a big tire company in a field that is well filled with house 
organs, many of which are very expensive. 

Maurice Switzer, the editor of it, sets forth the edi- 
torial policy and appeal of this publication as follows 
(MaUbag, November, 1917, page 195) : "We have stuck to 
good natured humor because we believe it is appreciated. 
There is too little humor in the world. Too many people 
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take themselves seriously; frequently they are the only 
people who do. If the Kaiser had possessed a sense of 
humor — if he could have seen himself as others see him — 
there would never have been any war." 

What Mr. Switzer says is true. But consideration must 
be given to the fact that he is himself a successful author 
aside from the house organ field and has published humor- 
ous books. Very few house organ editors could compete 
with him in his field. As proof of his contention that 
t|iere should be more humorous house organs he cites the 
fact that ''for every serious play produced there are per- 
haps five comedies." The average house organ editor 
and publisher will, in our opinion, make no mistake in 
being very sure they are right before embarking upon a 
style of humorous house organ. The day when the sales- 
man who could tell the most jokes was the most successful 
salesman has passed. The man who gets the orders to-day 
brings with him suggestions as to how to trim windows, 
how to advertise, how the other fellow collects his bad 
bills, how to conduct sales demonstrations, etc. He is of 
the "service" type of salesman, and so will be the most 
successful house organ salesman. 

Naturally very few house organs fall strictly within the 
styles set down on this section. We agree entirely with 
what Mr. Switzer goes on to say in the article from 
which we previously quoted: '*A house organ that con- 
stantly talks shop — its own shop — is tedious company as 
dull as the fellow who everlastingly talks about himself. 
The other kind is the same sort of a bore as the solicitor 
who, failing to interest, endeavors to amuse you by the re- 
cital of a number of old wheezes, which insult your sense 
of humor if not your intelligence." 

The most successful house organs are those that are 
' 'business through service." Perhaps the most striking 
example of this type is The Burroughs Clearing House, 
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previously referred to and illustrated in Fig. 6, Mr. 
W. H. Marshy of that company, told the story of how it 
is built, at the Chicago Convention of 1918. In the course 
of his remarks he read the following rules of style which 
have been laid down by the company for the g^^idance of 
the editors: 

''Build a magazine for bankers. Learn from them 
what kind of articles they want to read, what articles will 
be most interesting and helpful to them in their business 
life. Then get such articles. 

"Keep the reading pages wide open for the honest ex- 
pression of intelligent opinion on any side of any ques- 
tion affecting the business of banking. Make the magazine 
a thorough clearing house for the frank expression of 
banking problems. 

"Keep the editorial pages closed to puffs of every kind, 
either of banks or bankers' advertisers, or their products, 
including the Burroughs Adding Machine Company." 

These rules are printed and kept before every one who 
helps to edit The Burroughs Clearing House. 

Such a set of rules as that, printed and put in the hands 
of all the editors of all house organs, would go far to 
reduce the so-called ''high mortality" of house organs. 

The house organ to succeed must have persondUiy. It 
is a representative of the house, as we have seen. There- 
fore it must not be a colorless nonentity — it must have a 
distinct personality of its own. You may change its dress 
(cover and layout inside), change its size, change it in 
many ways, but you will hold your readers only by keep- 
ing the personality alive. 

And that personality will, in turn, create the atmos- 
phere of cordial reception. 

Myron Townsend, one of the most interesting figures 
in the house organ editing world, who has been attached 
to a number of highly successful publications, in a letter 
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to Printers^ Ink on this subject said: ''There is one im- 
portant point about house organ copy which has not been 
impressed sufficiently on the men higher up in many manu- 
facturing concerns. This is the prime importance of per- 
sonalizing and humanizing the company. Sugar coating 
and personalizing house organ copy is the great secret 
why some publications have the PERSONALITY and 
punch which sell goods, while others are so impersonal in 
their tone, so utterly devoid of personal — not thing — ^in- 
terest, that they are thrown in the waste basket." {Print- 
ers' Ink, June 12, 1913, page 119.) 

If the would-be or prospective editor and publisher go 
very carefully into these preliminaries referred to in this 
chapter, after deciding to issue a house organ, the rest 
of the job becomes largely a problem of painstaking effort 
to hew to the line set out. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. What preliminaries should be carefully considered before 
starting a house organ T 

2. Choose several names of house organs that you are familiar 
with and constructively criticize them. 

3. (a) What name would you suggest for a house organ in 
the dealer's class for your own firm, or a firm that you are 
familiar withf (b) In the salesmen's class f (c) In the em- 
ployee's class f (d) In the consumer or user's class f 

4. What styles of appeal are usually adopted in house or- 
gans? 

5. Is humor to be used as a rule in editing a house organ f 

6. Draw up a set of preliminaries for some house organ with 
which you are familiar, or for some firm with whose problems 
you are conversant. 
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THE DATA 



A story should, to please, at least seem trae^ 

Be apropos, well told, concise and new. — SiiXlingfleet. 

The first issue I 

How it interests! How carefully it is planned 1 How 
promptly do the entire o£Sce force look for their copies, 
and how enthusiastically it is received, although all too 
many ''first issues" are like the one described by a speaker 
at the Toronto Convention in 1914 : ' ' The first issue is al- 
most sure to contain pictures of the factory, presentments 
of its president, and a history of how grandfather, after 
walking 40 miles with all of his assets tied up in a ban- 
danna handkerchief, started the factory which has grown 
to its present commanding place in the business world." 
The issues that give the editor trouble are the ones after 
the first issue. 

Of all the most embarrassing questions in the world of 
editing, the most perplexing, to the unprepared editor, is 
*'What shall we put in the next issue t" 

Out in, well, a Middle Western city, a certain clothing 
house started a house organ, engaging the services of a 
local free lance to do the editing. Vol. 1, No. 1, came out 
in fine shape on time and took the organization by storm. 
No. 2 came along all right, but about that time bill for 
No. 1 was paid and the president decided it was a useless 
expense to have an outside editor. So the president elected 
himself editor and dispensed with the services of the expe- 
rienced writer. No. 3 was a little late in getting out. ' ' The 
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president has been away on a trip/' the private secretary 
reported to the printer. The printer had quite a time 
getting copy for No. 4. President was out of house organ 
ideas, had no experience, no data on file, and at last they 
skipped a month and got out a smaller size than before, 
which was numbered No. 4. At the time I talked with the 
man who knew the inside facts, No. 5 was a month or 
more overdue and the printer was still waiting for the 
copy. So far as we know No. 5 has never been printed 
and that bearing No. 4 was printed and distributed six 
months or more ago, as this is written. 

•The facts related in the preceding paragraph are true, 
though the actual name and location are not given. 

They show how absolutely necessary a DATA PILE is 
to a house organ editor. Secondarily they show why a 
real editor and a place for authority to rest is necessary. 
That president, if he had the time, could probably have 
written as good or better copy for that house organ as the 
free lance artist. But, without experience and lacking 
time, the novelty of editing his own publication soon wore 
ofF, and with the glamour gone, the drudgery of having to 
edit and get it out on time brought about the decease of 
a perfectly good and successful house organ. 

Just as whether or not you are to have a house organ 
and how the house organ is to be published must be 
PLANNED, so you must in turn PLAN ahead each issue, 
and PLAN in .advance what will be used in the future 
issues in order to make the house organ successful. 

Writing a single booklet on a subject is comparatively 
easy compared with writing such a book each month over 
a period of years and keeping it just as interesting as the 
first one. 

There are, generally speaking, two classes of data to be 
used in house organs: Internal and External. The in- 
ternal is that which comes within your own factory, office, 
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or sales organization, while the external is that which yon, 
as editor, secure from points of origin entirely outside the 
organization. 

Both classes of data can be secured from various sources, 
the principal sources being: 

(1) Yourself 

(2) Co-workers — (a) Contributed voluntarily 

(b) Contributed upon request 

(3) Free lance writers 

(4) Exchanges 

(5) Syndicated features 

(6) General clippings 

(7) Readers 

Yourself, Mr. Editor, as a source of data include a 
careful reading of all the trade papers in your field, look- 
ing up all the materials, trade terms, etc., in a good en- 
cyclopedia, as well as keeping abreast of the times with 
the magazines, books, newspapers, and other publications 
of the day, especially on subjects akin to your line and 
field, not to mention the daily correspondence, etc. 

Your co-workers, especially salesmen, where you edit 
a dealer, consumer, or agents' and salesmen's bulletin, 
selling through salesmen, can be of great help to you. 
Much of their material may have to be re-written to gibe 
with the editorial appeal previously laid down, but the 
ideas will be there. 

Some of your co-workers will contribute voluntarily, 
others will have to be urged to contribute and, in some 
cases, you may have to write articles for some men in your 
company to read over to see if they will put them in their 
own words, or permit your running them over their names 
— a plan not to be commended for general use. 

If you appoint ** staff correspondents" in various de- 
partments, you will usually get a good lot of news, etc., 
for the employee or internal house organ. Staff corre- 
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spondentB in branch ofBlces will help in some other claases 
too. 

Another plan of getting contributions from co-workers 
or readers is by offering prizes for articles. Some pay in 
cash, some, offer free binders for the house organ, some 
offer bound copies of the previous year's issues, and so on. 

Many house organs enclpse with each issue a blank for 
the writing of items. Samples of these will be found in 
Fig. 14. One big automobile manufacturer's house or- 
gan leaves one page of i each issue blank, except for a few 
words urging contributions, which will also be found illus- 
trated in Fig. 14. 

Free lance writing in the house organ field is rather 
limited. The reason for this, apparently, is that the aver- 
age house organ editor is supposed to concoct each issue 
entirely out of his own wits or by his own labor and the 
''house" will not countenance bills for outside articles. 
One prominent author-writer, himself an editor of house 
organs as well as having written many articles for all the 
better class of business and advertising magazines, tried 
to make a special feature of free lance articles and syndi- 
cated features, also rather conspicuous by their absence, 
to house organ editors and after several months' effort 
gave the matter up. He reports that the venture was not 
successful. 

The one prolific, and sometimes, if too freely used, 
"deadly," source of data is your exchange list of other 
house organs in your field and out of it. Almost all house 
organ editors are willing to exchange with you. These 
exchanges must not be used for "cribbing" purposes. 
Anything taken must be credited, or entirely re-written, 
to which we refer more fully in a later paragraph. 

Syndicated features have not yet become common in 
the house organ field as stated above. Some day there 
will undoubtedly be a number of them. The difSculty in 
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mecessfnllj using syndicated features is that as yet the 
house oi^^an field is not thoroughly organized and too 
many have a bad habit of ''borrowing" copyright mate- 
rial without even due acknowledgment in some cases. 

General dippings, either clipped by yourself or by the 
clipping bureaus, are also a fund for coUecticm of mate- 
rial for house organ editing. Suppose you are editing a 
bulletin for salesmen of fire extinguishers. The clipping 
bureau will furnish you with clippings on all fires. From 
this you wiU get much material that will enable you to 
write up human interest stories for the fire extinguisher 
salesmen. 

If properly cultivated and urged to do so in your pages, 
your readers will serve as a source of data for you. We 
have seen in preceding chapters how many house organs 
have their entire editorial i>olicy set forth for them by 
their readers. 

Having collected the data, your task is but begun. The 
data must be properly filed. The data will cover not only 
articles, ideas, epigrams, stories, suggestions, illustrations, 
good color work, harmonious color schemes, good pictures, 
suggestive pictures, but almost every thing that goes into 
the editorial, physical, mechanical and general make-up 
of your publication. 

Many of the big commercial illustrating services have 
a photograph service and will submit you iunumerable 
photographs on approval. Some of these you may wish 
to buy at once for illustrating the text, for cover designs, 
or as the basis of a cover design. Others you will not 
wish to buy at the moment though you can probably use 
them later on. A memorandum of the company submit- 
ting them and their number should be made and properly 
filed against the future. 

All of this material will, as we state above, have now 
to be filed so as to be available. There are innumerable 
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methods of filing. Each editor should work oat the plan 
best suited for his needs. 

How to File Tour Bata>— One editor nses this plan : He 
has large paperoid pocket-filing envelopes. These are let- 
tered np in this manner: *' Cover Suggestions,'* "Lay- 
outs,'* ''Running Heads," ''Good Typography," "Christ- 
mas Number," "Fourth of July Issue," "Contest Num- 
bers," as well as for each month of the year — ^theirs being 
a monthly publication. He also has one envelope lettered: 
"Next Issue" in which he automatically includes what- 
ever should go in the next issue. Then, after an issue is 
in print, he takes what may be left over either in data 
form or set in type of which he has proofs, and re-assorts 
that, putting such as he needs for the next issue into the 
envelope bearing that notation. 

This scheme can be carried still further and envelopes 
be used to contain "News Items," "Shop Talk," "Ex- 
traneous Material," and such other departments as should 
appear in each issue of any publication. 
I These envelopes will file in the vertical letter file in any 
desk and also, of course, in a regular vertical letter-file 
filing cabinet. 

There are many more elaborate systems. One is to keep 
a regular data file with a system. This can be run either 
on the straight numerical system, or by the decimal sys- 
tem. For instance, if you assign number 300 to cover 
Anecdotes, then 300.01 would be, for instance, "Anecdotes, 
about business methods"; 300.02, "Anecdotes, about big 
men;" 300.03, "Anecdotes, purely humorous," and so on. 
.Or, if 400 were "Special Articles data," then under that 
|we. would find a list like this: 

400.01 Our product in railroad offices 

400.02 " " " Masonic buildings 

400.03 " " " Libraries 
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400.04 Our product in Banks 

400.05 '' '' '* Public buUdings 

400.06 '' '' '^ Schools 

These numbers would be put on the filing folders, or filing 
envelopes, and a numerical index kept of them. New 
items to be filed would be marked up with the proper num- 
ber and filed by the file clerk. For instance, an article on 
"Special Treated Walls Save Noise in the X. Y. & Z. 
E. R.," which you might see in the Railroad Trade J our' 
nal, would be clipped and marked for filing under 
** 400.01." When the time came to write the special arti- 
cle on your product in railroad ofiSces, folder No. * * 400.01 ' ' 
would be taken out and that data used as basis for the 
special article. 

Whatever method of filing is used, the editor should 
make it as simple as possible and should not trust to mem- 
ory any idea or suggestion. If you do not wish to clip 
the publication in which you see something, file the entire 
publication and make a card referring to the item. Then 
file that card. 

Specimens of all the former issues of any house organs 
or other advertising matter ever issued by the house are 
always a source of valuable data, especially from a his- 
torical angle. 

How to TTse Data. — ^No matter how much data you secure, 
how liberal a stock of contributions you have on hand, it 
must be properly used. Merely to take so many clippings 
and fill the publication is not the question. Originality is 
what makes or breaks the house organ, and originality 
means that everything used, as a rule, must have an orig- 
inal turn to it. Just as "the eternal triangle" — a man 
and two women, or two men and one woman — are at the 
base of almost all dramas, so there are certain basic ele- 
ments at the back of many a dealer, salesman, agent, con- 
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sumer, user, or employee problem. For instance, you may 
find in a trade journal or some other house organ a short 
item on how different colors reflect light. That in itself 
is a mere statement of fact. 

You clip that item and file it. 

Some day you are editing a house organ on ofSce equip- 
ment. You take the clipping previously referred to and 
write up a little story — ^with reference made to the en- 
cyclopedia for additional facts perhaps on light reflection, 
colors, etc. — about how you should use such and such col- 
ors in re-tinting the walls of the ofiice this spring. Or if 
you happen to be selling electric lamps through a house 
publication, you use the s^une basic clipping and write tip 
an article to show the buyer why it is that Mrs. So-and- 
so seems to get more light or less light, as the case may 
be, all because of the tint to the walls. 

This process is known as re-writing — ^not re-writing 
merely to change a sentence, ''the cat caught the rat" to 
read **the rat was caught by the cat" — such a process is 
plagiarism, ''appropriated from another and given out as 
one's own." 

Sometimes you can better point your moral by taking a 
clipping, perhaps a newspaper clipping, and using that as 
a basis for a story "hung on" or written around some 
local employee. 

There are three things that as a general rule should al- 
ways be avoided — ^politics, religion, and argumentative 
articles. It is also wise to avoid knocking a competitor, 
or, for that matter, knocking any one or any thing. Be 
easy with the word brush when it comes to writing about 
your own house, its length of time in business, its wonder- 
ful factories and so on. 

Data are but the basis for new ideas. Therefore, as 
Carlyle said: 
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/'That man is most original who can adapt from the 
most sources." 

When Data Becomes Copy. — ^Data secured from all theae 
sources when properly edited, copied and marked up, if 
necessary, for the printer, becomes known as copy. In the 
editing of copy the editor must always bear in mind the 
point, or points, he plans to accomplish with the house 
organ. Not a single phrase, sentence, or word, much less 
a paragraph or article should be allowed to creep into the 
finished copy which might unintentionally lead the read- 
ers' mind astray from those aims. If you are editing a 
house organ for office people, you may well include therein 
an apropos little story of **How Millionaire Dash Was 
Once an Office Boy,'* though such an article would have 
little place in a house organ directed to lawyers. Or a 
scheme that might be a whirlwind of success, tried out by 
the dealers of one manufacturer using street-floor stores, 
would prove a dismal failure and a very poor suggestion 
for use of branch offices of another concern, all of whi^di 
were located in the upper floors of office buildings. 

Somewhere one day I read of a house organ editor who 
said: **We do not hope to entertain — all we can hope to 
do is to instruct and suggest; we leave the entertaining 
to the comic weeklies." This is excellent advice for the 
average house organ editor despite one or two who have 
made a success on the basis of humor. 

The strict reading part of the copy, as a general rule, 
in our opinion should be something that will be of service 
to the reader — and lead him to buy your line of goods. 
This does not mean, if you are selling paints, that every 
article must end with ''paint the room with Blank's 
paints," or that every story must tell of "how weU the 
County Court House looks when painted with Blank's," 
etc. The reading part of the copy might not mention 
Blank's paint a single time. One article might explain 
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the origin of the principal raw material, another explain 
a sales plan that would help the reader (assumed to be a 
dealer-painter in this case) sell, more paint by a mail sales 
campaign. A third might make color scheme suggestions^ 
a fourth give a new and easy method of estimating gallons 
of paint required to do a certain sized house, and so on^ 
each article of direct service to the reader, all in the paint 
field and all leading to the use of more paint. The adver- 
tising pages — ^which will have no competition with other 
advertising pages — ^will unmistakably lead the reader to 
remember and buy Blank's paints. 

This does not mean to argue that Blank's as a name 
may not appear in an occasional story, but all of us are 
tired of the country weekly style of semi-personal jour- 
nalism which invariably wound up with a plea to buy this 
or that patent medicine. 

Hake Tour Copy HumaiL — Whatever you do to it, even if 
you are addressing idtra-conservatives, make your copy 
human. An excellent example to follow in this field is 
The American Magazine. And here is a piece of adver- 
tising copy from a current issue that explains in detaU 
what we mean by ** human" copy. Can you think of any- 
thing more prosaic to try to sell the average man, or 
woman, than an expense account bookt But here before 
us is a full page advertisement, told in human-interest 
form that fairly grips us in competition with the best of 
the reading pages. It is headed : * * How We Stopped the 
Leaks That Kept Us Poor." It is illustrated with a pho- 
tograph of a man and woman looking over a sheet of 
paper. One of them is figuring. The subhead reads: 
**How Howard Lindsay and His Wife Discovered an Easy 
Way to Save One-Third of Their Income. A Secret That 
Applies to Any Income. By Harrison Otis." 

And the first few paragraphs read as follows: 

''Who should walk into the room but Howard Lindsay! 
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Of all men perhaps he was the last I had expected to find 
as the president of this great new company. They had 
told me that Mr. Lindsay, of the Consolidated, was look- 
ing for a fine country home and was interested in buying 
the Dollard place in Englewood; so as executor of the 
DoUard estate I had come to discuss the terms with 
him. 

''But Lindsay! Surely some miracle had happened. 
For it was the very man who had come to me 'dead 
broke' about four years back and had asked me to help 
him get a new job. 

** 'You are surprised, Mr. Otis; I can see that without 
your telling me. Let that real estate matter rest for a 
laoment while I tell you how the miracle happened. It 
won't take five minutes. It all seems as simple as A. B. C, 
as I look back on it now. 

" 'Our new life began when we discovered how to save 
money.' " 

And then the story launches off without an abrupt turn, 
selling the reader on saving money and sells him, or her, 
a "money-saving system," not an expense account book. 

Perhaps it is statistics which you wish to handle in 
your copy. Don't just quote dry statistics, perhaps the 
dryest of all reading matter. Enliven them. If you wish 
to drive home how many pairs of shoes your factory sold 
last year, explain that placed end to end they would reach 
from the earth to the moon and back again, or some sim- 
ilar interest-making comparison. 

Too often editors fail to get all the good they can out 
of the house organ by not giving the copy the care it 
deserves. If you are going to publish a house organ, the 
copy deserves just as much care and attention as if it 
were going in any other medium of equal cost. More than 
one editor waits for the printers' deadline and then writes 
the copy. 
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the Mark — ^Do not overlook^ though, the fact that 
your copy is put in the house organ to accomplish some 
certain purpose and make it accomplish that purpose. Do 
not leave the reader in doubt. If you are editing a print- 
ers' house organ and you are making a special drive to 
sell the reader a house organ, quote prices if you can, give 
all the details, or inclose a return card, or order blank, 
and put it right up to the reader to do thus and so. Your 
reader frequently needs direct commands — ^tactfully put, 
of course — ^as to what he should do. Some editors in try- 
ing to eliminate the too much business idea, step too far 
the other way and get out a house organ which does not 
do the publisher any good. Do not leave it to the intui- 
tion of the reader as to who is publishing the house organ 
and why they are publishing it. Bear in mind at the same 
time that your reader should get some serviceable help 
for his time in reading your house organ. This may seem 
like a contradiction of what is said on page 65, but if 
you will differentiate between what may be called ''sales- 
making'' copy and strictly ** service" copy, you will read- 
ily grasp the difference. 

One good way of getting in sales-making copy occasion- 
ally is to insert display advertisements — ^full pages, half 
pages and quarter pages — throughout the book. But do 
not so deliberately tie up the display with the reading 
pages that you make both obnoxious. Follow the regular 
magazine in this and you will not err. 

Your house organ is not for the purpose of competing 
with your regular catalogue, so it should not be all display 
advertisements, nor all readers that end with a **whip" 
referring to your product. Nor should it be made up of 
clippings from other publications. Very few clippings 
should be used, and then only along the lines suggested 
in earlier paragraphs of this chapter. 

As to the departments you include as a regular feature 
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in your house organ, it depends upon what classification 
it falls within. For dealers you may, in almost every case, 
use a window display department, an advertising helps 
department, and so on. In the agents and salesmen's 
house organ, a quota standing, a prize contest standing, 
etc. In the consumers' house organ, departments do not 
fit in so readily, but such general ones as ^'Questions and 
Answers" may well be used; while in the employee house 
organs they can be made up almost entirely of general 
departments such as: Sports, Library, Branch OfSces, 
Branch Departments, Bowling Leagues, Amateur Photog- 
raphers, Personals, etc. 

One firm publishing a number of house organs enliven 
their publications by use of small cartoons and epigrams, 
in almost every case. They usually include a page or 
somewhat less in addition to those scattered throughout 
the publications, at bottom of pages, etc. To this small 
department they give some such title as ^'Metalized Max- 
ims,'* **Saw Shavings," ''Pebbles in the Sand," etc. 

The subject of whether fiction is properly a part of the 
copy for a house organ may be dismissed with a sentence. 
Almost always you can answer: NO. For the reader gets 
his fill of fiction in all of the leading magazines, and your 
publication is in no position to compete with the regular 
publications in this respect. Fiction, like humor, is to be 
treated sparingly in house organs. When in doubt, elimi- 
nate it. As for serial stories, a safe rule is never to use 
them. In fact, any feature that is so well remembered 
that it stands out in the readers' mind is likely to prove 
a handicap rather than a help, for you send out the house 
organ to get goodwill and business, not to sell some fea- 
ture story, or article. 

Headlines Sell Tour Beaden. — Whatever yoiir copy may 
be, it is sold to your readers by the headlines and sub- 
heads, just as the cover as a rule sells the issue to your 
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reader. Put good headlines and subheads on your copy. 
Study the leading magazines and newspapers on this score. 
Try to arouse the interest of your reader by the heading, 
which should be such as to be taken in quickly by the eye. 
The use of a panel rule box, especially in a three-colunm 
publication, is often desirable and helpful in whetting the 
appetite of your readers. 

The mechanical features which aid in making your copy 
attractive are treated in their proper place elsewhere. In 
studying how to prepare and improve your house organ 
copy, pay careful attention to the second part of this work. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Name as many different sources of data as possible. 

2. Lay out a plan for filing data for a house organ in some 
line of business with which you are familiar. 

3. Take a newspaper clipping from any recent issue and with 
this as the data for some proposition you are conversant with 
write up a story for house organ use. 

4. Put a good live headline on this piece of copy when com- 
pleted. 

5. Get up several different pieces of copy for any house organ 
with which you are familiar or can become familiar. 

6. What departments could you suggest for such a house 
organt 



CHAPTEB VI 

THE MAKE-UP 

Yon omit eonfbie jonnelf within the modest limite of order. — 
Bhake$pear€. 

The printer 's term to indicate the arrangement of illns- 
trationa, type matter, roles, ornaments, etc., in a piece of 
printed matter is usually ''the make-up." 

In this chapter, therefore, we will take up those steps, 
mental and mechanical, which go into the ''make-up" of 
the data we have ready for the printer, following the plan 
previously decided upon for a house organ of our class 
in the physical style we are to use. For the next chapter 
we shall leave, however, those purely mechamcal details 
which do not specifically bear upon the LOOKS or AP- 
PEARANCE of the publication as our readers will see it. 

The five phases that we will now take up, with their 
necessary subdivisions, are as follows: 

(1) Color 

(2) Typography: (a) Size of type 

(b) Style of type 

(c) Column arrangement 

(d) Page arrangement and special 

pages 

(e) Running heads, borders, etc. 

(3) Illustrations: (a) Art work 

(b) Photographic 

(c) Engravings 

(d) Retouching 

84 
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(4) Cover — ^if one — or for double cover: 

(a) Type 

(b) Stock, or standard 

(c) Bleed-oflf 

(d) Colored, or process 

(5) Paper; both for cover and inside: 

(a) Colored, or white 

(b) Enameled or otherwise 

Color. — ^According to a recent story, a certain restaurant 
was not making any money. The proprietor told his trou- 
bles one day to a regular patron who happened to be a 
specialist on color harmony at a nearby institution. This 
color specialist took some workmen with him and spent one 
day re-decorating the walls. When they were through it 
looked as if eating were an act of joyous abandon. Before 
it looked as if eating were a deplorable necessity. The 
figures were said to show a forty per cent, increase in re- 
ceipts following the change in wall colors. The color spe- 
cialist used what he termed a particularly '^ spending'' 
orange color, made to stand out and strike the eye by be- 
ing laid on a background of a particularly '^ neutral" 
gray. 

While we do not vouch for the truth of this story, it 
is true that colors have an effect on people, and differ- 
ent colors bring about different reactions on different 
people. 

There are now on record any number of tests, such as 
Allen color test on savages, the Baldwin color test on 
babies, the Winch color test on school children, the Hol- 
lingworth test on college students, and so on. Below, for 
instance, from Mailbag, January, 1918, page 260, is given 
the color test on sexes which will undoubtedly be of value 
to house organ editors and publishers : 
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TESTS ON 
MEN WOMEN 

Preference Prejudice Preference Prejudice 

Bed 22 7 42 8 

Orange 2 25 8 31 

TeUow 2 32 5 8 

Green 2 15 9 21 

Brown 42 12 9 23 

Violet 19 8 19 9 

White •...,... 3 1 8 

There is no denying the value of color in connection 
with any publication. Therefore, since color is what at- 
tracts the eye, our only chance of making 'a mind impress 
sion by the printed word is to first get the eye's attention. 

Neither is there any denying the fact that, if expense 
is no. item, color should be used inside in printing the 
text of the publication as well as on the cover. 

Where expense is an item to be reckoned with, it is 
very often unnecessary to use color except on the cover. 

And wherever color is used, it should be used in such 
a way as not to distract the eye from the message to be 
transmitted to the reader. Professor Herbert W. Hess, 
in his recent work, Productive Advertising, says: "The 
use of color in advertising is rapidly increasing. People 
have stopped making mere commercial announcements 
and arguments in black and white and are now turning 
toward the more artistic in advertising. With this move^ 
ment comes the increasing use of color and its needed 
analysis. . . . 

''Well applied color is more than attractive; it causes 
the eye to linger upon it." 

This argument he supplements, however, with the fol- 
lowing very pertinent advice: **To use color properly in 
advertising, numerous factors must be taken into consid- 
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eration, for, to be effective, a colored adyertisement must 
appeal especially to those for whom it is intended. It is 
no more important to use the right kind of language than 
it is to use the right kind of color and color combinations.'' 

To i>ersons of lower classes of intelligence, for instance, 
some colors will appeal that will not appeal to a more 
highly cultured class. 

There seems to be a tendency, particularly among some 
printers, to urge the use of color, especially on the inside 
of the house organ, as the easiest, and, for them, tnost prof- 
itable^ way of ''mi^ng your publication look more classy," 
or '^ dressing it up," to use the terms of the day. Some- 
times you will find two or three '* extra" colors used on 
the inside pages of the house organ. Sometimes these are 
desirable. All too often, though, a better type layout, a 
more thoughtful preparation on copy, headings and illus- 
trations, would have improved the page — ^from the readers' 
standpoint — at a much less expense. 

Such a well-posted typography expert as Gilbert P. 
Farrar, in a recent article in Printers' Ink, spoke of the 
lack of necessity for many colors in advertising pieces: 
''The best mail pieces I ever came across were printed in 
only two colors, while some of the least effective and most 
confusing mail pieces that came under my observation 
had dollars upon dollars' worth of art-work — cuts and 
colors bein^ smeared on every spare inch of space. 

''Out of 500 mail pieces that I have handled not one 
of them was printed in more than two colors." 

The same situation, in a large measure, applies to house 
organs. In Fig. 15 will be found illustrated facing 
pages torn from two different house organs that to an out- 
sider (and it is always dangerous for an outsider to crit- 
icize without knowing the objects of any course of action) 
appear to illustrate the necessary and non-necessary use 
of color on inside pages of a house organ. 
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The pages from The Stamp, published by a printing 
firm for the increase of sales in their own business, uses 
color on the inside for just one purpose — ^to illustrate, 
true-to-life, some broadsides which they have issued for 
clients. Note particularly that, though they had the extra 
blue and could have used it on the left page as well as on 
the right, they did not do 90. They wanted the Truck 
folder to stand out on page 4 (left) and so they did not 
use the blue in addition to the tan. 

The pages from the other publication (and the same 
was true throughout the entire book) make use of the 
extra color (orange) merely to run the decorative running 
head. While this extra color does dress up those pages a 
little bit, we doubt whether it justifies the increased ex- 
pense. A two-tone gray and black running head similar 
to The Stamp running head would have accomplished al- 
most the same result without any increase in press work. 

Typography.^ — ^As Mr. Farrar says in his work on the 
subject. Typography of AdvertisemerUs that Pay: *'Type 
as related to building books, building magazines, commer- 
cial printing, booklets, catalogues, and direct-by-mail cir- 
culars is an inexhaustible study. 

** Printing inks and color harmony is another interesting 
and voluminous subject." 

It is the author's intention, therefore, to touch only 
upon certain well defined rules of typography, in connec- 
tion with house organ publishing, as borne out by experi- 
ence of experts on the subject, qualified users of this form 
of advertising and others. 

One of the very first things to be considered in deciding 
upon typographical layout of your publication is SIZE 
OF TYPE. 

'The author gratefully acknowledfifes with thanks excellent 
suggestions from Mr. Benjamin Sherbow's ''Making Type 
Work." 
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Intimately connected with the size of t3rpe is the 
STYLE OF TYPE to be used. Mr. Farrar in his book 
gives this excellent advice, which should be remembered 
by beginners especially, who are inclined to try to tell 
the printer who has had a life-time of experience the 
names of **57" varieties of type, etc.: '*Do not try to 
memorize a mass of type faces. If your code of principles 
on which you choose type faces is correct, you will imme- 
diately see that you only need to know a few type faces. 
"We have been trying to remember and use too many type 
faces. Let's forget a few of them now." 

Here then it will be well to consider the purpose of 
advertising in the form of a house organ or other piece of 
printed matter. Mr. Sherbow's {Making Type Work) 
cannot be improved upon : 

'' Advertising print to do its job must: 

(1) Command attention 

(2) Get itself read 

(3) Qet itself understood 

(4) Qet itself acted upon 

**We may dismiss (4) at once as not being strictly 
within the province of type arrangement. Good typog- 
raphy can add to the force of the final impression, but 
action depends upon what the words say, not on how they 
look in print.'* 

The average newspaper is set in S-point 
type, such as is used in setting up this 
paragraph. This type is, almost always, 
as it is here, set in what is known as 
thirteen em measure. This is approxi- 
mately 2% inches in width. The word 
' ' ems ' ' is also spoken of as " picas. ' ' All 
type is now set on the point basis, 72 
points to the inch. This paragraph is 
also set what is known as solid — ^that is, 
without any spacing (leads) between the 
lines of type. 
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When yoa stop to consider that,, according to experts, 
about 90 per cent, of the readers of newspapers read at 
least 90 per cent, of the headlines and captions nnder 
pictures, while this same number are estimated to read 
less than two columns of the body or story portion of the 
paper w^ich is set as above, you get a good idea of the 
fact that for average purposes 8 point solid is too soudl 
a type, and set too closely, for the average reader of house 
organs to read it veiy thoroughly. 

Better save your 8 point solid 
for extracts, endorsements, per- 
sonal ''filler'' items, letters that 
may be quoted from correspond- 
ents, and so on, and use not less 
tiian 10 point type such as this 
paragraph is set in, provided your 
column width (a point that is 
closely akin to size of type and 
style of type to be used) is not 
over the width of the newspaper 
column. Nearly all readers are fa* 
miliar with the width of newspa- 
per column, and so a column of 
this width ''looks familiar" and 
not unusual to them. 

Now as to the STYLE OF TYPE 
that is to be used, look for legibility 
in the type face. Some type faces 
are so illegible that they are almost 
useless. The authorities seem to 
agree that Caslon Old Style is an ad- 
• mirable type for body use in the 

house organ with Caslon Bold or 
Cheltenham Bold for headings, sub* 
heads, etc. Of course what you wish 
to accomplish has something to do 
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with the STYLE OF TYPE to be 
used. This paragraph is set in Caslon 
Old Style, though on a 13 em mea- 
sure to give you an idea of what it 
looks like. 

This paiagi^h is set in a face of type 
known as OLD STYLE No. 15 and gives 
an example of the use oQ this type in con^ 
flection with the italic letter of the same face, 
the italic being used for special emphasis, 
names of publications, etc, in the body 
text. 

This paragraph is set in a face of 
type known as Defla Robbia which, 
according to Mr. Farrar in hb book 
previous^ referred to, is widely used 
for appealing to women. It is easier 
to read than the Ck>ister (face). It 
has one drawback, however. There 
is no italic made to match perfecdy — 

no Delia Robbia italic. 

The publisher or editor will do well, though, to get 
samples of house organs using the style of type that he 
thinks will serve his purpose : for instance, a heavy face 
where the appeal is to suggest strength, durability, etc., 
or a light face where the appeal is to suggest, say, lin- 
gerie, jewelry, etc., and take these to his printer and have 
several sample pages set up before definitely deciding on 
the size and style of type. 

Column Arrangement. — ^As to whether the publication 
requires one or more columns depends upon the width of 
the page. Qood liberal margins should be allowed, except 
perhaps in the newspaper style to employees, where econo- 
mies must be effected, though the slight saving is hardly 
worth while even here. The smallest margin should be at 
the binding edge, a somewhat larger margin at the head 
of the page, a still larger one on the putside and the great- 
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est margin at the bottom of the page. (Sherbow: '^ Mak- 
ing Type Work," page 66.) 

Mr. Farrar's rules on this subject are: ^'Do not set 6 
or 8 point any wider than 3 inches (which is 18 picas — 
"ems") ; 10 point any wider than 4% inches (which is 
27 picas — ems) ; 12 point any wider than 6 inches ; 14 
point, 7% inches; 18 point can go as wide as 10 inches. 

"If you have wider measures to fill, split the type into 
two or three columns ; it looks better and is not so tiresome 
to read. 

"Always leave room if possible for type to be spaced 
with 'leads' between lines, as it makes for easier reading 
and enables the eye to pick up each line in order. Use a 
size smaller type, if necessary. 

"From 1 to 2 point 'leads* between 6 point type; 2 to 3 
between 8 point; 2 to 3 between 10 point; 3 to 4 points 
between 12 and 14 point; and 18 point can stand 6 and 
sometimes 8 points between the lines. All of the above 
are the limits of spacing. More than this weakens the 
general appearance by making it too gray." 

The illustration in Fig. 16 shows a page torn from 
a Southern printer's own house publication (we have of 
course eliminated the name above the Inile at the top of 
the page, for obvious reasons) which is 8 point solid set 
25 picas (4^ inches) wide. If desired to set the page this 
wide they should have used at least 10 point type though, 
by comparison with the page from Service shown in Fig. 
17 herewith, you will see that a better looking page would 
be secured by using a two column arrangement. Service 
is set in two columns, each 12 picas — "ems" — ^wide and 
there is a 1 pica "em" space between, making the total 
width of type page only 25 picas, the same width as 
lig. 16. 

As an excellent example of how NOT to set up a houae 
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organ, look at the illustration in Fig. 18. These are the 
center (and should be feature or dominating pages) of 
a 20 page and cover house organ issued by a nationally 
known insurance company. 

We believe that constructively criticizing those pages 
will serve to improve the typography of any similar house 
organs. In the first place, the pages look absolutely unin- 
teresting. There are only five paragraphs on the two 
pages. The initial is a highly ornamental affair which 
takes the letter ' ' C " so far from the rest of the word that 
it looks lost. Initials are all right in their place, but this 
one does not belong where it is. The heading itself is un- 
interesting looking, though it may interest their readers, 
for we are not familiar with their field. A subhead that 
gave the reader an ''appetizer" should materially help. 
Or a panel rule box on one of the pages giving a similar 
''appetizer" would help. Even subheads would materially 
liven up the page. In this connection let us say that on 
the entire twenty pages not a single subhead, box, break, 
quotation, or any other form of interest-making device has 
been used. Each article has a short fact form of title. 
There is no subhead to it. Each opens up with an initial 
like one shown. There is almost a fuU page illustration 
on page 3, pages 6 and 7 have full page illustrations, there 
is a little tabular matter on page 13 and the article on 
page 14 hardly fills the page, so a 7-line filler has been 
used. Otherwise the entire 20 pages is the dreary expanse 
of type which we see in the illustration herewith, and 
what is more 11 — ^more than half — of the total of 20 
pages has not a single oasis on it, looking like page 11 
(right hand side of our illustration) . We might add that 
the page size is 6x9. Perhaps this house organ accom- 
plishes its purpose, but if it does it is in spite of its typog- 
raphy rather than by it. 
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Page ArrangemeEt and Special Fagea. — Every house or- 
gan has certain features that have to be played up in each, 
issue. This is most frequently done by special pages or 
feature pages. The most frequently used special pages 
are the center ones, known as the ^'double spread. *' In 
regular magazines the center spread sells for several times 
the price of a *'run of the magazine" page. Other pre- 
ferred or feature positions are the cover positions, inside 
front, inside back and back cover. 

Nearly every house organ also has a title page, and we 
believe all should have. Most of them have an editorial 
page, though some object to the editorial page. It is a 
matter of preference. If you have an editorial page, cer- 
tain material such as who is publisher, editor, staff corre- 
spondents, etc., can well go there and permit of a better 
title page. The title page is sometimes combined with the 
contents page ; sometimes it is used as the opening page. 

Figs. -19, 20 and 21 show a number of title pages, 
some of which are extremely well done. In the case of 
The Bulletin, The Bwrroughs Clearing House, The Pack- 
ard, the Y & E Idea, The Wear-Ever Magazine they 
are combined with the contents page. The Bulletin shows 
use of a light tint block behind the type that is pleasing. 
The Burroughs Clearing House is by far the best shown. 

Pig. 20 shows what are known as ** half-title" pages, 
that is, title pages which are also used for opening up the 
magazine itself. The Dry Dock Dial shows the use of a 
photograph as a basis for a title page, with the type sur- 
printed thereon. 

A number of illustrative editorial pages are shown in 
Figs. 22 and 23. The editorial page in a salesman's or 
dealers' house organ is usually devoted to sales-boost- 
ing, thought-starting talks; in the employee's publication 
to inspirational talks. While few consumers' house organs 
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need an editorial page, if they have one it mngt be han- 
dled very carefully, somewhat like the editorial pages of 
a newspaper. Special attention is directed to the editorial 
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page of Chicago Advertising. This shows how member- 
pnblications, as well as many others, play up the names 
of their various editors, sub-editors, reports, etc., to help 
boost the game. The page from The American Ov4look 
shows how, though no editorials are published, they, make 
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use of one balf of what would be an editorial page 
names of o£Scers, oflSces, foreign branches, etc. 

Feature pages are not often used in salesmen's house 
organs except for contests^ etc., but they are highly impor- 
tant in all other classes. A number of feature pages, some 
of them double spreads and others merely two facing regu- 
lar pages, are reproduced in Pig. 24. The ** Yours If 
You Take It" story plays up Edward Mott Woolley, a 
noted business writer of the day, and is a hand-lettered 
heading. The Oldsmobile page is from a consumer-user 
publication and is an out and out advertisement. The 
double page of children's pictures is from an employee's 
house organ, while the one showing the houses is from a 
dealers' publication and aimed for his use on the prospect. 
A tint block border runs around all of the cuts on this 
page. 

Bunning Eeads^ Borders, Etc. — ^One of the most used 
methods of dressing up a page in the house organ is by use 
of the running head. This may be hand-lettered, type, or 
illustrative in character. A large number of one- and two- 
color running heads are reproduced in Figs. 25 and 26. 
Care must be exercised at all times not to have the running 
head overbalance the page, either in size or by strength of 
display. When in doubt or when expense is an item, a 
simple rule, or rules, with a good display can be used. The 
hanging subhead, such as The Burroughs Clearing House 
type, is a new form and saves space on the page. 

Another mechanical method of improving display is by 
use of borders around pages, or very light tint blocks such 
as those referred to in connection with The Bidletin in 
Pig. 19. 

Pig. 27 illustrates a number of pages where borders 
have been used. In all cases except Curtis Service the 
border is in a different color from the text of the book. 
In case of Curtis Service is a hand-drawn light gray 
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run with the text In The Sperry Family, an employee 
house organ, they change the tint of the border each issue. 
This particular issue illustrated is a very light green. The 
page marked 4 shows the wrong use of the border. Here 
the border has been made to so inclose the text that each 
page looks like a display- advertisement. Compare this 
with the other three and you will see how in each of the 
other cases the text is carried forward and the border is 
not the most prominent part of the page. In example 4: 
the border is a deep blue with text in a sepia. 

Subheads.!— Subheads may be handled in several ways, as 
will be noted from illustrations in Figs. 28 and 29. They 
may be set in the text, the usual method, either centered or 
at the side. Illustration 1 shows the usual centered method 
and 2 the at-the-side method. They may also be placed in 
the margin of the page, as in illustration 3, or cut in, as in 
illustration 4. The latter method is generally used only 
for editorial pages, personal comment pages, etc. 

Ornaments, except in rare cases, may well be dispensed 
with. They serve to confuse the eye and distract the at- 
tention. If any are used they should be pertinent, sug- 
gestive and not too prominent. 

Illustrations. — ^An epigram attributed to a well-known 
editor is: ''One picture is worth a million words." Of 
course, if it is the right picture. 

The subject of illustrations in the house organ is a very 
important point. Not just pictures, but real illustrations, 
should be used. For the salesmen's (agents') house organ 
most of the pictures, or illustrations, are either product 
or personal. Either pictures of the product that is to be 
sold, with talks on certain points, pictures of well known 
installations, or of the interior or exterior of buildings in 
which your product is used, or cartoons of the salesmen, 
or perhaps small thumbnail or other portrait halftones of 
the men's heads or head and shoulders are best to use. 
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Dealers' house organs carry almost the same type of 
illustrations, except the cartoon variety, which must be 
handled very carefully on account of a more distant per* 
sonal relation between the house and the person cartooned. 
In dealers' house organs more illustrations of helpful gen- 
eral nature creep in pictures of good window displays, 
new bookkeeping forms, model advertising copy, layouts, 
floor plans, store displays, etc. 

In the employee or internal house organ almost all of 
the illustrations are of the personal^ class — ^pictures of 
workers, portraits and snapshots. These include pictures 
of people at work, at play, on vacation, at home, in their 
gardens, etc. ; pictures of their children, their friends per- 
haps — ^if of the female variety, especially ! Of course some 
use is made of the illustration both by charts, graphs, pic- 
tures, and otherwise to sell the story of *' Safety-First" to 
workers in plants employing machinery. 

When we come to the consumer-user type of publication 
we find the illustration becomes even more important. Most 
of the illustrations here are either of the product or used 
to illustrate some point. It is here that most of the pho* 
tographic news service illustrations are used. For instance, 
a copyrighted photograph from a concern like Underwood 
& Underwood may be used either ** as is" for an illustrsp 
tion for a story or as a basis for a highly retouched picture 
for the same purpose. That is, suppose we are issuing a 
house publication to users of good roads material and we 
have a story about the making of asphalt. Without any 
trouble we can probably get any number of photographs 
submitted from news service photographic companies with 
which to illustrate this story. Straight halftones of any 
style may be made from these, or the artist may paint out 
all but the most important high i>oint8 in the photograph 
and make an '^ artistic" illustration from it. 
Of course many of these illustrative photographs have 
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to be made especially for the porpoBe and are not avail- 
able in other forms. 

Sometimes the machine or other device is not completed 
and the artist has to make a drawing of it for illustrating 
the article. Such illustrations may be either in line, pen 
and inky charcoal, or otherwise, and reproduced by either 
halftone, zinc etching or combination of the two processes^ 
as tl\e case requires. 

No other form of advertising, direct mail or otherwise, 
permits the widespread use of illustrations like the house 
organ. And when the house organ is designed to actually 
sell the goods, the need of the illustrations and the need of 

« 

care in using them becomes more essential. 

These illustrations should be such as to carry to the 
reader your message both about the goods and the service 
you give with them, after the purchase of them has been 
made. 

Every illustration ordered for use in a house organ 
should be planned out ahead of its actual ordering. You 
should take your first rough paper dummy and estimate 
the size you can allow. They should always be as large as 
you can make them. If they are not worth playing up, do 
not use them. 

Plan where you are going to place your illustration in 
conjunction with your text. Try to get one picture, or 
more, on every page, unless the page size is so small that 
more than one is impossible. 

Bear in mind the widths of your columns in ordering 
cuts. If you should happen to be running a house organ 
that is set in three columns of 13 picas each, remember 
that your two column illustrations can be 27 picas wide — 
two 13 's plus the usual pica between columns. The three 
column ones 41 picas. 

Remember, too, that any other sizes require special 
*' running around" of the type. This means special cal- 
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culation on the part of the printer and costs you more 
money. For instance in the case of the house organ page 
referred to in the preceding paragraph, if you ordered a 
plate 30 picas wide, this would be 3 picas too wide for two 
columns and would necessitate a column of type matter 
(allowing one pica opposite the cut itself) 9 picas wide 
to be set down the side of the illustration. 

In planning your illustrations it is also well to bear in 
mind that they should balance — the black spot on one page 
balance in display the black spot on the other page, but 
this does not call for cuts to be placed exactly in the same 
spot on each page. If you place one on the bottom of the 
column on a right hand page, try to get the cut on the left 
hand page in the upper left hand comer. 

Try to put human interest in every illustration. If you 
are showing an interior of the office where your product is 
used, get some one to sit at the desk, use the adding ma- 
chine, and so on. Life always interests, and without it the 
illustration presents an appearance of ' ' nobody home. ' ' 

Pictures, and other illustrations, may be made to present 
actual arguments for your product, or they may be merely 
illustrative without proving a point. 

Art Work. — ^If there is any one thing that will probably 
surprise the embryonic editor it will be his first bill for 
**art work,'' whether it comes in with the engraving bill 
or separately. This includes art-work covers, for our pur- 
poses at least, hand lettering, drawing, painting even, as 
well as commercial retouching, etc. Unless. you have an 
unlimited expense account at your disposal, better get some 
idea of the cost of **art work" before you turn, an artist 
loose on it. And this is in no wise ^ criticism of the artist. 
We really believe that, as a rule, he makes less money than 
he should. But his work is so delicate, so tedious and so 
costly that men who are in the habit of taking a good 
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many things "for granted" in their work find the expense 

 

more than they calculated upon. 

One of the points where the editor may use the artist 
to help out is in connection with the titles to articles, de- 
partment heads, etc. The illustration referred to in Fig. 
24 describing the heading, '* Yours If You Take It," 
Edward Mott Woolley's story, is a special hand-lettered 
heading made by the artist and was a part of the art work 
cost of that particular issue. "The War Cloud's Silver 
Lining,*' **The Cash Behind the Crops,'' ''Growth in the 
Harrisburg Plant," and ** Vinegar from Winchester" are 
all titles for articles where art work has added to their 
attractiveness. The first two are built up from copy- 
righted news service photographs ; the last two are merely 
hand drawn and hand written words. (See Fig. 30.) 

The help of the artist is not restricted to the titles. Fig. 
31 shows a portion of a page which was headed ''Boad 
Building Under DiflBculties"; it illustrates how the artist 
has grouped four photographs advantageously and then 
drawn a faint border around them with a little illustrative 
sketch insert here and there. The lower illustration in 
Fig. 31 shows how the artist has supplied a special border 
for the halftone. Specimen 6 in Fig. 32 shows how the 
artist has supplied a cartoon-eflfect to a photograph. Car- 
toon headings are also frequently used in salesmen's and 
employees' house organs. 

Photographic, — Some firms maintain their own photo- 
graphic plants in order to have the best in the way of 
illustrations for their publications. Others make frequent 
calls on the photographic services, and in some cases ar- 
rangements can be made with the local photographer to 
do necessary photographic work for you. We know one 
publication that has as its editor an expert amateur pho- 
tographer. 

Good photographs, though more expensive than ** cheap" 
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bneSy always save their cost when it comes to retonchingy 
ai4 worky etc. This should be borne in mind. We know 
of a case where a certain apple sorting machine was pho* 
tographed at a cost of about $1.00 by an amateur. It took 
$15.00 worth of artist's time to make even a passably good 
halftone from that photograph. A new photograph taken 
by a regular photographer would not have cost anything 
like that even if he had to go, several miles to take it. 

Engravings.— There are many forms of engravings, yet 
all of them are based on the well known principles. The 
clearly defined forms are : 

(1) Square finished with line 

(2) Square finished soft edge 

(3) Cut-out or silhouette 

(4) Vignette — ^fading off into white space 

(5) High Light— here from pencil drawing 

(6) Combination of halftone and zinc etching 

These are illustrated in Fig. 32 with these key numbers. 

Putting your problem up to the engraver — good ones as' 
a rule have theii* own artists, retouchers, etc. — is a simple 
solution of what might be a mystery, especially to the be- 
ginner. ' 

A glance at the dining-room scene shown in Fig. 33 
will show how a simple white line tooled around the half- 
tone by the engraver materially improves it. 

In connection with the subject of engravings, attention 
should be called to the wonderful color effects which may 
be secured by use of zinc plates rather than process and 
several color plate halftones. Though at the time this is 
written the price scales in effect on engravings of all kinds 
are such as to make the difference on such covers much 
less than it was some years ago, a big saving can frequently 
be made by judicious use of zinc plates, or zinc in connec- 
tion with halftone, etc. 
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The proper halftone screen for the stock of paper must 
also be given consideration. For ordinary paper 120 line 
screen will be found most satisfactory. 

Eetouching. — ^Really a part of the *'art work," but suffi- 
cient to require special mention, is the subject of "retouch- 
ing." The retoucher can do wonders with photographs. 
Take the two headings **The War Cloud's Silver Lining" 
and "The Cash Behind the Crops" shown in Fig. 30. 
The first mentioned has been so highly retouched by the 
retoucher that hardly a semblance of the original photo- 
graph is to be seen. In the first place, this photograph 
was about the same as the one used in the ' ' The Cash Be- 
hind the Crops" title, where little if any retouching waa 
done on the photograph itself. In the latter case there 
has been considerable "art work" added — around the pho- 
tograph, scroll for the lettering, the lettering, and fancy 
ending to the scroll. 

Reference to illustrations in Fig. 33 will show several 
other ways in which retouching may be used to help out. 

(1) Shows how a slight comer was retouched off the pho- 
tograph and the caption set up in the mortise part of the 
engraving — ^relieving the page of a "too square" effect. 

(2) In all probability the entire background and fore- 
ground, as well as the space where the horses stand, were 
removed from this photograph by the retoucher and a new 
ground work inserted. (3) The tank has been retouched 
80 as to bring it strongly into the foreground and dwarf 
the background. A frequent use of retouching is neces- 
Baiy to eliminate undesirable portions of photographs and 
to bring out details of products — especially machinery, ap- 
pliances, etc. 

"Stock" cuts may be Tised for illustrative purposes also. 
Covers. — (Treated entirely from the make-up stand- 
point.) 

In this section we shall assume that the house publica* 
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tion is one with a cover — either a separate cover of a dif- 
ferent stock or a portion of the inside pages devoted to 
giving the effect of a cover, ♦, e,, a self-inclosing publica- 
tion. 

Most covers refer to the front page or first cover only. 
Occasionally, though, the front and back of the book are 
both included in the same plate and the cover literally 
extends from front to back of the book. Illustrations in 
Pig. 34 show several of the "double-cover'' variety. Take, 
the design of the Via Post booklet. It is a design that 
carries over from front to back. The postman is hand- 
ing his letters to the man at the desk. The colors used 
are red, blue and black with the colored stock, which 
is a rough stock in this case. In the case of the Yellow 
Sircmd the design is such that the reader must look at the 
back page first to get the idea, or even read the type and 
lettering. This is not a good use of the double cover idea. 
The Voice of the Victor is another example of the ''double- 
cover" idea, and to make sure that the recipient does not 
fail to understand it, down* in the lower right-hand comer 
of the front page there has been lettered ** Spread out 
front and back cover." With present prices of engrav- 
ings, double covers are the exception and not the rule. 

The usual cover is, therefore, single, and these covers 
fall very readily into four classes: 

(1) Type 

(2) Stock, or standard 

(3) Bleed-oflf 

(4) Colored, or process. 

The rule of cover designs is to run the design the way 
the book opens up. Almost without exception this rule 
is followed. The Wayne Winners, illustrated in Pig. 34, 
shows how one editor tried to break this rule, evidently 
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Tnshing to make the map of the United States quite large, 
and it did not lend itself to the deeper rather than tiie 
wide page form — a little thing, rather distracting to the 
dreader, which should not be risked. 

Type Cavers. — Some of the illustrations in Fig. 35 show 
varieties of **Type'' covers, though strictly speaking the 
Miehle BvMetin is not a cover at all. The Batten's Wedge 
cover is an excellent example of how a good design can 
be made up from type if need be. 

Stock or Standard Covers. — Other specimens in Fig. 
35 are illustrative of how the stock or standard cover 
design is used, in several styles. 

Take the Ofwnm-Bemstem, for instance. Two differ- 
ent issues are shown to illustrate how the same general 
cover is used; in fact the plates are the same, except for 
the square finish halftone and the set-up of the date for 
over-printing. The upper one was run in violet and black 
for an August issue, the lower one was in orange and black 
for an October number. The plate is mortised and the 
halftone (run with the black form) is set in the mortise. 
In one case a caption appeared under the halftone and in 
the other there was none. 

Another method of using the same cover is seen in the 
Texcts Employer example. Here the table of contents, 
date, etc., are run with the black form, and by use- of the 
colored cover stock a two-color effect c6uld be secured with- 
out runninjg the extra tint block which they have run and 
which is hardly perceptible in the reproduction. Each 
month the paper could be changed and the method of set- 
ting up the front page be varied so as to get a wide variety 
of covers with little cost. This point is especially desir- 
able in the employee house organ and also quite often in 
salesmen's bulletins. 

The way the editor of Pullman Service has handled the 
cover lacks one thing — ^timeliness. This particular issue 
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we find, by reference to page 6, is an October one, but 
there is no suggestion of it on the cover. A slight change 
in the design wotild permit the addition of the date. 

The Ambassador is the house organ of a paper mill. It 
uses a different colored and frequently a different quality 
and style of paper cover each issue, but the design remains 
the same. The date and the quotation on the first page 
are changed each issue, of course. This is an excellent 
method of handling a stock or standard cover and further- 
more this method — ^by reason of the rough stock of paper 
used — requires merely a zinc of the design. Thus there 
is no big charge each month for cover designs, engravings, 
color plates, etc. 

Bleed-Off Covers. — ^A simple plan that sometimes is not 
used to advantage by the publisher is the bleed-off cover. 
This may be in one or more colors, as desired, but is espe- 
cially desirable when you wish to make a self -inclosing 
publication appear as if it has a special cover to it. On 
Fig. 36 there are illustrated four different styles of 
** bleed-off" covers. (A bleed-off is a design that is little 
larger than the trimmed size of the book, so that the cut^ 
ting knife in trimming the final books cuts into— makes 
bleed — ^the design itself.) 

Atlas Almanac has a gray background on which the 
upper and lower part of the design has been surprinted 
and the Pennell Liberty Loan design, run in sepia, has 
been run in the center. The actual size of this publication 
is 5 z 7 inches. 

The White A Wyckoff Vieivpoint, on the other hand, is 
an example where the bleed-off cuts into the cover design 
all around. This also is an extremely happy example of 
excellent effects which may be secured by a one-color cover. 
We shall digress here to tell how this is made. First a 
photograph of a quiet little stream was secured. Some re- 
touching may have been necessary to -make the water look 
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80 real in the foreground at the bottom, and perhaps those 
old logs were ''touched up" a bit. Then the artist hand- 
lettered on the photograph itself the words: "The White 
& Wyekoflf Viewpoint — June-July- Aug." at the top of the 
design and ''Mid-Summer Number" at the bottom. Note 
that the date line is a full strength black letter, outlined 
in white, while the other words at the top are what is 
termed a ben-day, with a white space showing between 
them and the black outline. Then an engraving was made 
of this photograph, which is termed a black plate. Had 
this particular issue been a self-inclosing one, the entire 
edition would have run in one form. If it had been de- 
sired to make this a two-color cover, for instance, the let- 
tering part of the black plate as it now stands would have 
been "cut out" on the black (key) plate and a second 
plate, in this case undoubtedly a zinc etching of the letter- 
ing, made to run in the second color. 

The Burson Knitter shows a slightly different treatment 
than the Atlas Alnumac for a bleed off. Here the bleed-off 
part is an imitation of the weave of hosiery. On this has 
been lettered the name and date, etc., but the center design 
is a two-color one. Looking at this reproduction you un- 
doubtedly think, as you would if you saw the publication 
lying on a table, or desk, that it is almost a little maga- 
zine. The fact is that this particular issue has only four 
pages in it. That is, there are the front cover which you 
see, the back of the front cover and two more pages. The 
bleed-off design is largely responsible for the "bookish" 
look to what is merely a sheet of paper 14 inches wide and 
10 inches deep, folded in the middle to make a four-page 
house organ size 7x10 inches. 

Still another way of using the bleed-off, with an ^ect 
similar to that of The Burson Knitter, is illustrated by the 
The Purple Ribbon. This is only a semi-bleed-off design^ 
for the only part that bleeds off is the purple ribbon which 
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is the company's trade mark, appearing in that position 
across the face of all their watches sold with this trade 
mark. What we wish to call to your particular attention is 
the fact 'that this publication^ which looks like a book with 
a cover, is only a sixteen page 6^ x 9^-inch self-inclosing 
publication all of which was printed in one form, going 
through the presses twice— -once for the black and once for 
the purple. And while it is going through for the purple 
on the front page, at a slight extra expense purple can be 
run on the inside pages, anywhere it is desired. This 
extra cost consists merely in the extra time it takes the 
printer to ''separate" for colors. That is, take the lines, 
illustrations,' subheads or what not, which are to appear 
in purple out of the black form, after final proof, and put 
them into the chase containing the purple plate for the 
cover, etc., at such a place that they will imprint upon the 
printed black sheet at the proper place. The specimen in- 
terior page shown in connection with the front cover illus- 
trates what we mean. They have run on aU pages (except 
where display advertisements appear) a very neat and 
attractive running head in purple with the words ''The 
Purple Ribbon" showing through from the white paper 
and their firm name and address to the left and right of 
the name of the publication, overprinted in black. Further 
on the page illustrating the small "cut-in" sideheads (de* 
scribed on page 98), are run in purple, though the main 
head is not so run, for to do this would interfere with the 
running head also in purple. 

Whether you try to use color all through a self -inclosing 
publication or not, be sure to use it on both front and 
back pages to simulate a separate cover idea. It is per- 
haps just as well to add it to the inside front and inside 
back cover for the same purpose. One other point about 
The Purple Ribbon, not illustrated in our examples, but 
which deserves special commendation, is the fact that across 
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the center spread, pages eight and nine, they run one run- 
ning head which goes across the two pages. This could 
not have been done except for the fact they have chosen a 
very light and artistic running head. 

While particularly useful in connection with the self- 
inclosing publications, this is not the only place you can 
use this device. Look at Oinger, illustrated in Fig. 37. 
Here almost all the colors of the spectrum have been used 
with a bleed-off design. 

Colored or Process Covers. — Sometimes the house organ 
cover is a colored one and yet only a one-color affair. 
That is, it is run separately from the text part and in a 
different color of ink. This in conjujiction with a colored 
stock of paper (more of which is mentioned in the suc- 
ceeding section) gives a two-color effect. Then covers may 
be run in two or more colors with regular color plates, or 
in the ** offset" or process color work. In the latter proc- 
ess actual colors of any product or design can be. very 
closely approximated, for this process is the latest perfec- 
tion in reproducing colors by printers' inks. 

In Fig. 37 we illustrate several color designs. The 
upper two are not colored ones but could have been run 
so if desired. GrapMte is a simple one-color cover, run in 
black. The pencil in this design could be run in yellow, 
for instance, making this a very striking design. The 
Wonalancet Way is another one of those semi-bleed-off de- 
signs run in one color, particularly worthy of qotice be- 
cause it is one of the few one-color double covers we have 
ever seen. It is based on a photograph of a street scene 
in Peru, a country from which this firm imports one of 
its raw materials. 

Safety Hints and Olove Tips are illustrative of the fine 
effects that may be secured from two colors, one of which 
is black, and a white cover stock. In the first mentioned 
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case the two colors are black and red, in the latter, black 
and blue. 

The Acorn is an example of the use of two zincs with a 
colored stock to give a three-color effect^ the bleed-off prin- 
ciple also being brought into play in this issue. The book 
part shown on this cover is the colored stock showing 
through. The factories in the foreground are run in 
black with the words ** House Organs, etc." The rest of 
the design is on the blue plate, with words **The Acorn, 
August, 1917" cut out, permitting the paper stock itself to 
show through. 

CUnger, previously referred to, is an example of the 
lavish use of colors. The editor and^printer of this house 
publication have worked out a scheme of securing vari- 
colored covers at about the minimum of expense. Plates 
for four succeeding issues are made up at one time and then 
all four run in one color form, thus saving three extra 
runs of colors, each one of which would require a special 
make-ready. The illustrations in Fig. 38 show a set of 
four cover designs for Cherry Circle, which is run by the 
same printer and in the same way as the Ginger covers 
have been run. The editor of the latter publication in 
Postage (April, 1918, page 16) makes some interesting 
comments on the cover situation : After stating that they 
expend approximately ten per cent, of their total monthly 
appropriation for the house organ on cover designs, he 
added: ''The printing of these five-color covers was done 
at an expense not greater than for our regular cover in 
two colors, for the reason that we ran four covers at one 
time and saved make-ready and press time." 

In Pig. 6, where we illustrated certain magazine type 
of house organs, you will find illustrations of "process" or 
** offset" covers on The Steivart Lever and Du Pont Maga- 
zine. Unless you have a very large circulation such as 
these two magazines have, up in the hundreds of thousands, 
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yoti cannot use this process unless expense is not to be 
considered at alL 



HOW ALL OOVEBS ABE CLASSIFIED 

All covers, whether type, stock, bleed-oflf, colored, proc- 
ess, or otherwise, are classified as follows: 

(1) Relevant (2) Irrelevant 
And either of these two classes may in turn be either : 

(1) Product (2) Pictorial (3) Pertinent 

(4) Seasonable 
or touch upon more than one of these angles. 

To explain : A relevimt cover is one that in some way is 
relevant to the subject matter of the house organ. It may 
be by picturing the contents of the house organ or part 
thereof, or picturing the raw material that goes into the 
firm's product from a picture standpoint; it may be an 
illustration of a pertinent form that is fully described by 
the author in connection with a story on **How to Keep 
a Dealer's Accounts"; or it may take a seasonable turn 
and show a June bride entering her home. 

While the irrelevant cover may likewise take any one of 
these same angles, the irrelevant cover is one that does not 
have any direct or indirect reference to the subject matter 
of the house organ or that particular issue on which it 
may be used. 

These classifications are merely appended to offer sug- 
gestions, for they in themselves are only interesting as a 
matter of record. After you have used relevcmt covers 
until they have become tiresome from the angle of the 
product; i. e., picturing the product on the cover, you may 
switch and make them pictorial but still retain the product 
in view, or make them pertinent to that particular issue, or 
switch and operate purely on the seasonable basis: New 
Year's suggestions for January; Lincoln, Valentine's Day, 
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Washington, etc., for February; St. Patrick's for March, 
and so on. 

Glancing at the illustrations throughout this book, wo 
shall easily illustrate these different types of covers. 
Merely as a suggestion, the cover of the New Idea, illus- 
trated in Fig. 1 is a relevant-pictorial, or a relevant-perti- 
nent cover. Without the caption **I want anuzzer Easegra 
Tablet** — ^Page 75,*' which appeals on the original under 
the illustration it would fall into the irrelevant class. 

The cover of Fall Riter Line Journal (Fig. 1) is an 
example of the relevant-product cover, whereas the cover 
of Du Pont Magazine, in Fig. 6, is a strikingly pretty 
cover, but is also relevant and shows the product in a pic- 
torial way. This company wishes to popularize the use 
of its imitation ivory products. They are shown here on 
this cover with a caption that helps the story across. Had 
this been a June bride and used on a June magazine, it 
would approach perfection from the angle of being rele- 
vant, showing product pictorially pertinent, to a special 
article therein, and also seasonable. 

As example of an irrelevant cover but seasonable, look 
at Oas Logic in Fig. 11. 

Further than this, all covers, whether relevant or irrele- 
vant, may be, of course, handled in many different methods : 
(a) dignified, (b) cartoon-effect, (c) humorous, (d) trade- 
mark (see The BuU-Dog in Fig. 18) and so on. 

Paper.— 'Almost all house organs are printed on enam- 
eled stocks, most of them on white stocks at that. Excellent 
effects can be secured by use of colored stocks both inside 
and on the covers, and yet, as Mr. Farrar says on this same 
subject in his book on typography previously referred to ; 
*' Volumes could be written on the subject of paper stocks 
and their application to booklets, circulars, catalogues, 
house organs, mail cards, etc." 
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The Ambassador, illustrated in Fig. 35, uses a rough 
stock for both cover and inside. Of course with a rough 
stock paper you cannot use any halftones without printing 
them separately on enameled stocks and tipping them, an 
expensive process. Where illustrations are not necessary 
to the effectiveness of the house organ, the use of colored 
rough stock paper is suggested as change and variety. The 
rough stocks will mail better, too; that is, they will not 
crack or damage in handling. 

In deciding upon the weight 'of paper to be used, a 
dummy should be made up and weighed, so as to see that 
it comes within the weight for mailing at the rate you are 
going to use — Ic, 2c or more. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Give the main divisions and snbdivisions of the make-up of 
honse organs. 

2. How many colors would you recommend for the average 
house organ f 

3. Name a few of the pitfalls to be avoided in arranging the 
typographical appearance of a house organ. 

4. Suppose your firm had just completed a very successful 
sales contest and wanted to play up the winners in their sales- 
men's house organ, how would you go about it? 

5. Clip from any avaOable Uterature several varieties of sub- 
heads. 

6. Take an illustration from any house organ and suggest 
other methods of treating that same illustration to make it stand 
out better. 

7. Pick out several different examples of various styles of 
engravings. 

8. If possible, in connection with this chapter, get some good 
reference book on engravings and study up on the subject of 
halftones, zinc etchings, etc., and especially get clearly in mind 
the differences in halftone screens for various purposes. Almost 
every large engraving house has a booklet on this subject. 

9. Take the cover design of any house organ and show how 
you would improve it; first, by making it more attractive re- 
gardless of cost; and second, considering the cost 



CHAPTER VII 

 THE MECHANICAL DETAILS 

Oft, what seeniB 
A trifle, a mere nothing but itself, 
In some nice situation turns the scale 
Of fate and rules the most important actiona — Thomson. 

In the preceding chapter we have covered, some me- 
chanical details, to be sure, but only those that have a 
speciiSc bearing on the LOOKS or APPEARANCE of the 
publication. In this chapter we take up the remaining me- 
chanical details which, at least in the broad sense, do not 
have any direct application to the looks — ^the details, in 
other words, that we must work out for each and every 
issue, no matter how poor the publication may look. A 
proper attention to some of these details will, without 
doubt, improve the looks of the publication, but with that 
we are not now interested. 

These mechanical details we will now take up in their 
usual order: 

Publication and Closing Date.^— In other chapters we have 
brought out the desirability of a regular date of issuance 
and the practical necesi^ity of maintaining that schedule. 
This can be done in one way and one way only. You must 
set a publication date — a date when you wish your publica- 
tion to go to the post office, assorted by states, cities, and 
towns, if your circulation is sufficiently large to require 
this. Then you must, using that date as a basis, allow suf- 
ficient time for the printer to set up, correct and run the 
copy, covers, etc., for the binder to bind them after fold- 
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ing, for them to be delivered to your advertising depart- 
ment, and to be addressed, assorted and mailed. Assum- 
ing that these details require fifteen days and you wish 
to mail on the first day of a month (your publication date 
in this case), your closing date — ^the date the last of the 
copy, illustrations, halftones, zinc etchings, etc., are de- 
livered to the printer — would be the fifteenth of the pre- 
ceding month. For instance, your January copy would 
have to go to the printer on December 15. Tour publica- 
tion date would be Janiiary 1 and the closing date De- 
cember 15. 

As the recipient of hundreds upon hundreds of house 
organs, the number is surprising that reach the author's 
desk after the date printed on them. The August num- 
ber for example often arrives late in September. 

Copy for Printers. — ^It is so obvious that it hardly seems 
worthy of mention, but a large amount can be saved in a 
year's time if all the copy for your house organ that you 
send to the printer is typewritten on sheets of paper of the 
same size. Some house organ editors send the printer 
orig^al manuscript from various contributors, much of 
which is pen-written and hard to read, a lot of which is 
so badly corrected and marked up that the type-setter has 
a hard time figuring it out. Stenographic labor is cheaper 
than printers' time charges on your house organ bill. 
Typewritten copy is economy in the long run. This copy 
should bear instructions, preferably typewritten, for set- 
ting where it varies from the usual run of copy, if a style 
has been set. If you have in mind making a certain poem 
or epigram fill a full page in big type, be sure to mark that 
on the copy, so that the printer will not think you mean it 
for a two-line of eight-point filler on the bottom of page 
thirteen. If you are not sure of names of type or sizes, 
either clip from some other publication about what you 
want used, or, perhaps the better plan, talk it over with 
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the printer and, if it is a new publication, have him set np 
several different pages of the same copy so that you may 
decide which you prefer. 

Layout. — ^The layout is the printer's guide for setting up. 
In fact many house organ editors have two forms of layout: 
(1) Preliminary and (2) Final. The preliminary layout 
is merely to give the editor an idea of what he has to go 
in the next issue, how much of it he can get therein, and 
what he will have to eut out or cut down. 

As the editor of many .house organs, the writer followed 
the very simple plan of ruling up a sheet of paper that 
left space for each page number and a short line thereafter, 
for writing in what was to go in that space. 

A better and more exact form of preliminary layout was 
devised by a Mr. Scott, which will be found described and 
illustrated in the October, 1916, issue of Postage, page 215. 

A reproduction of this form is shown in Fig. 39. The 
edit(»r uses this sheet in blue-print form and keeps a quan- 
tity on hand for future use. The sheet is ruled off for the 
maximum number of pages ever used in their publication. 
Particular attention is called to the fact that this prelim- 
inary layout follows the actual order of the publication — 
page 3 is opposite page 2, and so on. 

The editor takes this layout and the data that he has for 
the next issue, picks out the most important copy first, 
allots that to the most important and prominent pages, 
estimates how many pages it will fill and proceeds in this 
manner to get a hazy idea of what can be i^d in this one 
issue. 

Mr. Scott in the article referred to gives interesting de- 
tails of a way in which they make still further a prelimi- 
nary layout, which we will briefiy recapitulate here. After 
the sheet shown in Fig. 39 has been filled, 5x3 filing 
cards, holes punched in the upper center of the card, are 
filled in with the title of the article, page number on which 
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it is to appear and so on. Then these cards are hung on 
pins arranged like the pages of the finished book. In this 
way the editor can at one glance visualize the entire issue, 
spot a series of pages that is too heavy, or a number of 
pages on which no illustrations appear, and so on. 
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no. 39. AN EXCELLENT METHOD OF FOKECASTING THE CONTENTS. 



Having decided what is to go in the issue, it is then 
usual to make up a final layout for the printer to follow. 
In the case of a new publication it is recommended that 
this layout be very carefully made by a man experienced 
in making layouts. The pages illustrated at top of Pig. 40 
were laid out by a nationally known typographic expert. 
If such services are not available or consistent with the 
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investment, have the printer's compositor go over the copy 
and material with you. If you are not experienced in type 
matters, have him make up a style layout for the first issue. 
It should be borne in mind right here that the layout is 
something like the way a man parts his hair — ^usually con- 
tinued for a long time — ^and a slight extra expense on the 
first issue may make a lot of difference in the end. 

The other illustrations in Pig. 40 represent an even 
more complete layout and dummy than we refer to in 
preceding paragraphs. This dummy represents a layout 
and dummy made up by a firm of service-printers to 
visualize a new house publication to a firm that had never 
had one before. In almost all points it is the same as is 
used by that firm to-day, although several years have 
passed siace the dununy was made up. 

Following the acceptance of this artist's idea of the first 
issue just referred to, the printer undoubtedly took his 
material and made up a final pencil layout for use in the 
printing department to set up by, similar to that shown 
at top of Fig. 40. 

Dummy. — There are two methods of handling the house 
organ, one a short cut of the other. One method, the 
shortest, yet the one that requires some experience to make 
it work satisfactorily, is to have the printer make up each 
issue in PAGE form as it is called. This is the plan that 
Mr. Scott's scheme, referred to in preceding paragraphs, 
hinges on. 

The other plan is to have the printer set all of your ma- 
terial up in what is called ** galley" proof form. From 
the galley proofs cut out the items you wish and make 
from that a pasted-up dummy. This second plan permits 
you to see the entire issue, in a rough form, jiist as it will 
appear when printed. It is costly, though, for in every 
case that the writer has had any experience with, at the 
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last moment a lot of material has to be re-set either larger 
or smaller, or other changes have had to be made in the 
set-up that are eliminated in the plan of setting in page 
form and eliminating the necessity of a pasted dummy. 
Of course large publications must follow the second plan, 
as a rule. And on big runs the slight extra cost of hand- 
ling any articles twice would be negligible. 

Proofreading. — The editor should receive a final proof of 
the house organ just before the printer is to run it. This 
he should go over very closely for typographical errors, 
mistakes in writing, etc. Of course the copy itself should 
have been prepared carefully, thus eliminating the neces- 
sity for many corrections on the proof. Cold print has a 
way of showing you errors that you skip in the typewritten 
copy form. We see lots of mistakes in our daily papers, 
some in the magazines and some in books, but it is an 
ingrown habit for some few hypercritical folks in every 
organization to judge a house publication purely on the 
basis of its typographical errors or the lack thereof. In 
abeyance to the law of * * safety first ' ' the editor should see 
that every word is most carefully proof-read. 

0. E. of Technical Details. — ^Perhaps it is because of the 
old adage about the burned child dreading the fire that the 
author inserts this paragraph, but it is something that 
every editor may well heed. That is, to get his technical 
details O. K.'d by an ** authority." Years ago when edit- 
ing a house organ for salesmen of a patented mechanical 
appliance, the writer got a contribution from a well- 
posted mechanic and ran it in one issue, only to have to 
come back in the next issue and take it all back, for the 
expert who built the machine knew of just one little flaw 
in using the suggestion that the well posted mechanic did 
not know of. If your readers have you take back two or 
three different items, they are likely to lose confidence in 
your ability as an editor and you in turn lose your job. 
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Get your technical details 0. K/d by some one who 
knows. 

OvemmB, Surplus Matter, Etc. — ^No matter which method 
you use, galley prpof and dummy form, or set in pages, 
you are sure to have some overruns and some surplus mat- 
ter in the hands of the printer at all times. You will set 
up a eulogy on ''How Bill Jones of Oshkosh Landed a 
Big Order." Then, just as you are about to go to press, 
it turns out that one of several things has happened to 
Bill : he has left the company, gone to a competitor, died 
by his own hand, gone to jail, been found short in his ac- 
counts, the credit department Has decided to part com- 
pany with his name on their books, or for some other rea- 
son Bill is ''an outcast" so far as acting as a contributor 
to your publication goes. That means you have to take 
out Bill's article at the last moment, and it is handy to 
have something set and passed by the "Board of Censor- 
ship" so as to avoid delay. Or Bill may be only tempo- 
rarily undier a cloud and you wish to hold this item. 

Another possibility is that, at the last moment, you have 
to lift some good but not timely article to put in an an- 
nouncement of a new policy, or a new boss, or some other 
very timely item. Thus you have a surplus item for next 
issue. Or some article may "make" (to use the printers' 
term) more than you estimate and you have some surplus 
for that reason. 

These overruns, surplus mattet*, etc., should be kept in 
proof form with the material for the next issue and used 
up as fast as possible. Do not get top much "dead" mat- 
ter in the printer's hands, for he will want to use the lead 
(assuming you use machine composition as you are almost 
sure to do). 

Copyrighting. — ^While it is not necessary, it is usual with 
the better class of house organs, especially the consumer 
or user ones and sometimes with the dealers' publications. 
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to copyright the contents. . Bycopyright you secure the 
exclusive right to the contents of the publication — ^i£ orig- 
inal. 

Application for copyright should be made to the Regis- 
trar of Copyrights, Washington, D. C, who will furnish 
a copy of the law and regulations and the proper blanks. 
All house organs which are copyrighted, to be entitled to 
protection must bear the notice ''Copyright, 19 , by 

*' on the front page, or title page of 

the publication. And immediately after publication two 
copies of the edition must be filed in the Copyright Office. 
The cost of a copyright is $1.00, which includes 'a certifi- 
cate. 

Not only are other editors less likely to use your stuff 
if copyrighted — ^the facts are that they have no right to 
do so and are liable to prosecution if they do so without 
consent — ^but the average reader seems to think that any 
material worthy of copyright is a little bit better than that 
which is not so copyrighted. 

The latter reason is a predominating one in issuing a 
good quality consumer or user publication especially. 

Distribution. — ^WCat circulation means to the general and 
class magazines distribution means to the house organ. 
The finest printed, most elaborately illustrated, highest 
class of editorial material, is worth just a little less than 
nothing until it is distributed into the hands of possible 
buyers — either buyers of your product or those who will 
be sold on your brand of goodwill and other appeals after 
reading your publication. 

Aside from the employee and an occasional member's 
house organ, all are distributed through the mails. 

The employee house organ distribution is easily cared 
for. Either it is mailed to the home addresses, if the em- 
ployees are out of the city of publication, or if they are in 
the city of publication it is either handed out to them as 
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they leave the place of employment on certain days, or 
given out with their pay envelopes — and in one or two 
cases we know of the house organ is small enough to go 
INSIDE the pay envelope — or a sulfficient number of each 
issue is sent to the foremen in certain departments and 
they in turn hand them out to the employees. 

The distribution of salesmen's house organs likewise 
offers no hard problem. They are on the payroll, their ad- 
dresses are known and the copies are mailed to them. 

Somewhat in the same manner distribution of the deal- 
ers' house organ, if limited strictly to the dealers them- 
selves, is a small problem, but the moment you open it up, 
as you should, to the dealers' salesmen, then you are into 
the problem of proper distribution with both feet. 

And when you come to the distribution of the con- 
sumers', or users', publication, you have a problem that 
means the success or failure of all your preceding efforts. 

Charles Henry Mackintosh in his address before the 
House Organ Editors at Chicago in 1915 said: ''Readers 
are the first essential to a successful house organ ; not just 
names-on-a-mailing-list, but readers." 

Some firms only send their dealers or consumers papers 
to those who "ask for them." Let us quote on this sub- 
ject Gridley Adams, who started the famous Stewart 
Lever, a successful automobile house organ, after several 
different trade papers aimed at the same class had failed 
to make good. From his talk to the Philadelphia conven- 
tion of House Organists, in 1916, he says: 

**The first thing that comes to my mind on the subject 
of House Organs is the discussions I have had at various 
conventions of the association with various advertising 
managers regarding circulation. I have listened with a 
great deal of pleasure and disgust to tirades against free 
circulation of house organs. The majority of advertising 
managers claim that unless a man pays a dollar, or what- 
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ever the price may be of his periodical^ the advertiBements 
in that magazine are not worth a tinker's hnrrah. And 
they were so hidebonnd, many of them, in that opinion, 
that it was folly to try to pry them loose. 

''Very often I have asked if he nsed billboards saccess- 
fnlly. 'Certainly, or I wouldn't be paying the billa as I 
do*' Well, what do yon call billboard circulation f Is it 
not freet Is it not more than free? Aren't they trying 
to legislate billboards off the landscape 1 And y6t it pays. 
Do you send out catalogues whether a man asks for them 
or not! Why do yout Why don't you wait until they 
send in a request for them since you claim that only paid 
circulation is worth anything? 

''Do you do any direct-mail advertising f What right 
have you, if you believe that only paid circulation is worth 
anything t " 

But do not take from our quotation of Mr. Adams' re- 
marks that we recommend mailing out your house organ 
indiscriminately — ^nor does he. The billboard advertiser 
does not take a billboard on Broadway to advertise fur 
coats for Eskimos in June weather. The list must be con- 
fined to the probable readers or buyers. Otherwise every 
other house organ published would, cost not being consid- 
ered, be mailed to every one and we would have 100 per 
cent, duplication of circulation. 

One trade journal, for instance, to be sure that its paper 
goes to the right person, sends out men into the plants to 
find out who buys the plant equipment. Then a drive is 
made to secure the subscription of that man. This plan 
makes the subscription cost a lot more than they receive 
for it, but it makes their advertising pages more respon- 
sive and more valuable to their advertisers, and the rate is 
proportionately higher. 

This instance should suggest to the house organ editor 
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the desirability of seeing that each issue of his publication 
goes only to those who are likely to be possible buyers. 

All that we can do in this book is to call your attention 
to the vital importance of lists and having the right list. 
Books have been published as large as the present one on 
the single subject of mailing lists. 

The chart (Fig. 41) shows, we believe, a complete list 
of sources of prospects' names. This will be helpful to 
those who must find names for their house organ to go to. 

If you are going to send your dealers' house organ to 
the dealers' salesmen, one of the problems you must decide 
is, shall you send it direct to the salesmen or through the 
hands of the dealer? Our experience recommends sending 
it to the salesman direct if the dealer will give you his 
name. Further than that we urge the sending of it to 
the dealers^ salesman's home address rather than to the 
business address. 

With your consumer's publication it depends entirely 
upon the class of consumers that you desire to reach as to 
how you address them. If you desire to send a house 
organ to new mothers, for instance, names of which you 
secure from press clippings, the address is OF COURSE 
the home address. If it is a house organ that appeals to 
the master mechanic, such a publication should go to the 
business address. If it is a publication that is designed to 
improve the master mechanic personally, for instance, a 
correspondence school, it should be sent to his home ad- 
dress. 

One source of names that jshould be emphasized particu- 
larly and which, strange to say, is often overlooked is the 
publisher's ledger. One firm of printers, for some un- 
known reason, sent their house organ for a long period of 
time to prospective buyers, not sending it to any of their 
local home city buyers. In the end they discontinued it 
^'because it did not seem to pay.'* 
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In defining the plan and policy of the house organ you 
have set up a standard of the class of names that should be 
added to the mailing list. 

The only exception to this class, as a rule, is the "ex- 
change list*' — other house organs with whom you exchange 
publications. Some editors, however, restrict their ex- 
changes entirely to publications in their own classes. 

The publishers of the NcUional Mazda Stimulator {Post-* 
age, October, 1916, page 217) reported: 

"Accurate records that we have been keeping for over 
a year past prove that in ^ months we remove as m^ny 
names from our mailing lisi as there were on the entire lisi 
at the beginning of the 20 months. In other words, every 
20 months we are talking f o practically a brand-new list of 
readers. This may seem like a pretty rapid change in 
personnel, and yet I think that our mailing list is a fairly 
stable one, as house organ mailing lists go, for all our 
agents are under contract, and these contracts are renewed 
from year to year. ' ' 

This statement shows in a way the necessity of re- 
vising regularly ANY mailing list, no matter how it was 
secured. 

This is especially true if the list of names was secured 
through a salesman, dealer, or agent. Many firms in order 
to impress upon the dealer the fact that it is not good policy 
nor a fair investment to circularize all the barbers in town 
on a six thousand dollar automobile, for instance, require 
that the dealer pay a part or all of the actual postage 
charge. One list that we are familiar with shrank from 
125,000 to 65,000 when such a rule went into effect; i. e., 
charging the dealer for the actual postage used. When 
that firm went a step further and charged a slight cost per 
piece in addition to the postage charge, the 65,000 list 
shrank to less than 40,000. 

There are many methods of correcting lists. One is to 
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mod tbem bade to the poatnmter nith s small &e (as set 
forth in the Postal Laws) for making the eoneetion. The 
postmaster is not permitted to make anj additions to soch 
lists. Another is to eheek than against the mercantile 
sgenejr rating hockM, or to send them oat to dealers^ sales- 
men, or agents, for eheeking np. If the list eootains deal- 
ers' salesmen's names, the list should be cheeked np if pas- 
sible every three or four months. Of coarse it is possible 
to inclose return cards^ blanks, slips, ete^ in any one iasae, 
but this is not a very desirable plan. It will be taken np 
in Chapter VIII in connection with ''Beferendums,*' ete^ 
on page 157. 

Distribution — Purely If echanieal , — ^The purely meehani* 
cal end of distribution takes into consideration the method 
of mailing, addressing, etc. 

One of the first things to be decided in this connecticm 
is how the publication is to be wrapped for mailing, 
whether it is to be such that it will mail in its own cover, 
or within itficlf, or whether envelopes, wrappers, or other 
form of mailing container will be used. 

Next comes the method of keeping the lists, which, if at 
all large, should be on addressing machine stencils^ either 
operating through metal or paper, as is desirable for the 
particular proposition. 

Following this, we must decide whether we shall use a 
pre-canceled stamp, regular stamp, permit, or, if a mem- 
bers' house organ, perhaps we can secure second-class 
mailing privileges. 

Aside from these various methods of distribution it is 
possible not to mail the house organ at all, but to issue it as 
a part of your regular trade paper advertising. The only 
case where we could conscientiously recommend this has 
recently come to our attention, where the publisher of a 
house organ to bankers in competition with the fine big 
magazine house organ, The Burrtmghs Clearing Hcmse, 
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which has 100 per cent, bank circulation, has stopped is- 
suing his smaller form of publication and issues it as a two- 
page advertisement in a preferred position in the Bur- 
roughs house organ, which is in effect a trade paper of 
national circulation on banks. 

As set forth when this point was considered in connec- 
tion with trade paper advertising, this plan is not de- 
sirable when circulation is considered and competition 
receives attention, provided there is any real need for the 
house organ at all. 

There are a number of ways of making it unnecessary to 
have a special mailing envelope or wrapper, as you will see 
from illustrations in Fig. 42. The one marked '*1" is not 
to be recommended, for in opening up this self -inclosed^ 
folded publication one almost always tears it. This pub- 
lication, folded down as it is, is not impressive and when 
issued to policy holders in an insurance company would 
seem to the outsider as almost useless, if not undesirable. 

Members' organs can well use some form of self -inclos- 
ing mailing carton, or mailing possibilities. 

Whenever one uses this form, he loses a dignity and im- 
pressiveness that comes from a bound book and it is a 
doubtful expedient at best. 

The illustrations show several styles of mailing by 
''permit." The Canadian example shows the use of a 
pre-canceled stamp, thus permitting the publisher to get 
copies all ready for mailing without their having to be can- 
celed at the post office when mailed. 

The use of a wrapper to mail is to be condemned rather 
than encouraged, and no example is shown for this reason. 
If your reader has to use a combination tool of corkscrew 
and jimmy to get into your house organ, the chances are 
it will get into the waste basket instead of the readers* 
attention. 

Once a publication is wrapped up, or even folded and 
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mailed, it loses its ''claas" appeal, it becomes a piece of 
advertising matter, and not a good-looking piece at that. 

Postal Ibtters. — Time will be saved in the mailing of yonr 
house organ, and in many cities the x>ostmaster will insist 
npon your doing sq, if you make up your mailing list so 
that, when it is run off and the magazines inclosed in their 
mailing containers, you can assort them into cities, states, 
and towns, and put them right into the bags, which the 
post office will lend you. House organs are classified as 
third-class matter, the rate on which is 1 cent for each 2 
ounces or fraction thereof, the minimum being 1 cent. 

You cannot obtain second-class rate of mailing, such as 
is enjoyed by general and other publications of that class, 
unless you have a certain paid-in-advance, bona-fide sub- 
scription list. 

Third-class matter will not be returned to you unless re- 
turn postage is paid. If a return card is printed in the 
comer of the envelope it is the postmaster's duty to notify 
the sender when third-class mail cannot be delivered, thus 
permitting you to send for it and correct your mailing list. 

Take your local post office into your confidence on all 
mail matters and you will not go far wrong. Particularly 
when you run any prize contests is it desirable to have the 
post office see whether or not they are against the lottery 
law before they are announced. 

Localizing. — There remains one form of mechanical in- 
terest to be considered, which is used very little but which 
offers wonderful possibilities, especially for house organs 
with a national circulation. It stands to reason that if 
you get out a house organ that goes to the Scandinavians 
in Wisconsin and the French-Canadians in New Hamp- 
shire, as well as the workers in the Southern cotton mills, 
or the operatives in a Western mining center, you have to 
make it rather general in order to interest all. 

Firms who have house organs of a national circulation, 
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and firms who have house organs which go to certain well 
defined classes, have solved this problem mechanically by 
localizing a certain portion of the reading matter or ad- 
vertising part of a house organ. For instance, take The 
Metropolitan. It has a circulation of 5,000,000, which is 
the largest circulation enjoyed by any publication (house 
organ or otherwise) in the world. They publish 47 dif- 
ferent editions of any one issue of The Metropolitan. They 
stop their presses to make these changes. The changes con- 
sist of the death claims for various sections, together with 
the district and branch ofiSce addresses, as is well illus- 
trated in the one exterior and three different Interior pages 
shown in Fig. 43. 

All the rest of the publication is the same in every issue. 
Their changes are based on geographical lines based on 
their local sales districts. For example: The districts on 
Manhattan Island have one edition and possibly those in 
Chicago, another. In some instances two of the smaller 
states may be included in one edition. 

Another method of localizing or specializing the editions 
is used by The Houghton Line (illustrated in Fig. 13), 
which has a circulation in the neighborhood of 100,000. 
They have 17 different editions, adapted for the various 
classes of trade reached: MetaJ Workers, Woolen and 
Worsted Mills, Cotton Mills, Leather Curriers, Glazed Kid 
Manufacturers, Eailroods, Architects, Steam Fitters, 
Power Plant, Lumber and Planing Mills, Potteries, Rubber 
Manufacturers, etc. 

Further details of this particular publication will not 
be published in this chapter but appear in a later section. 

Other Mechamcal Methods of Increasing Interest. — 
There are many other mechanical methods of increasing 
interest in your house organ, one of which is a striking 
and new envelope or mailing container, each issue playing 
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up s<»i6 special feature or piquing the curiosity of the re- 
cipient to get him to look inside. 

Another form is to print a sticker on some color of paper 
much different from the cover stock and tip this on the 
front cover, calling attention to s(Hne very "live** piece of 
news or article therein. 

One editor uses up all the extra back numbers^ which are 
quite likely to accumulate, by mailing them out to pro- 
spective names with a red sticker calling the prospect's at- 
tention to the fact that this is a ''Sample Copy" of a pub- 
lication, that he should receive it regularly, and that he 
can have it regularly on request. 

Quite often a salesman wishing to do a small favor to 
some one will write and say, ''Put this man on our house 
organ mailing list." Sometimes such a name is worse than 
useless and the recipient does not wish the house organ 
at all. This plan (see Postage, October, 1916, page 217, 
for specimen) eliminates this sort of "reader." 

Some firms inclose a number of other items with the 
house organ "to save postage." This is all right if en- 
tirely necessary and apropos, but not to be encouraged 
when not in keeping with the plan« A firm receiving a 
nicely printed, well edited, finely illustrated, high grade 
house organ does not want a blotter, a calendar, a return 
card, an order blank, a special sale slip, and a dozen other 
odds and ends to come tumbling out of the envelope at the 
same time. 

If the house organ is worth sending at all it is usually 
worth sending out alone. The man with too many "side 
lines" seldom sells much of any one line. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Why is a publication and closing date important in a house 
organ f 

2. Make up a rough layout of house organ for the printer. 
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3. Describe the Scott method of drnmnying. 

4. If yon were editing a honse organ going to electricians, and 
one of the big men in your Philadelphia branch sent in a stoxy 
about some technical point, would you publish it as he sent it 
or notf 

5. Is the fact that house organs are mailed free, as a rule, 
entirely against themf 

6. What is the most important mechanical detail of distribut- 
ing a house organ t 

7. What is the effect of localizing a house organ and how may 
it be donef 

8. Describe a method of using up back numbers, and if pos- 
sible, devise a method not suggested in the text. 



7W msf^^rfsuiffim, a twrrig 



iAc^r^K iy/rue onoi^ iLere Iuk been sraicd praiPiSally 
^nr^ry*r/.r,i( n^^^^esnAjy to tLeir operatioo. A few enEsi-ier*- 
t>/rj*, >y,y*ry*r, tare be^n ccined porpogely. br<a:K>e tbey 
^./J A/A rt2LV*r^\y £t in with onr plans for the cLaptCEL 
Ji^'i^, nil] no-w be taken up in order. 

14rcrtisiAf im Hbttie (hpiBSy — ^The moment the boose ar- 
HAU niHrth charing for advertising space in its pages it 
b^^^n^ almost a trade paper in effect, but not in purpose 
ir/r name. 

Krjrtfiermore, charging for advertising in house wgans 
in Ofi#m to abuiie. Some firms do sell space in the adver- 
tinjfig pa((':s of their house puMicaticHis, without a ques- 
turn or a doubt about the value of that si>ace to the buyer 
of it^ and without the use of any but the most praetieal 
iftinUifrfm reas^jns for it. 

Where advertising space in ^^our house organ" has been 
offered for sale merely as a disguise for getting a special 
eorir;r*MMion in cash from some manufacturer, it is to be 
c/;ndcrriricd in the strongest terms. For instance, a gro- 
cery houKC, or a stationery store, or a furniture store, or a 
department store, or any form of business, wishing to get 
some special conccHsions from the manufacturer whose 
g<K)ds they sell, will sometimes, and all too frequently in 
the pasty decide to issue a house organ of their own. They 
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send out a circular letter to all their sources of supply and 
ask for advertising in the pages of their house publica- 
tion, sometimes at a rate that would make the trade paper 
prices look very small. It is easy to figure out how the 
distributor, whatever his class may be, local dealer, jobber, 
or otherwise, can then afford to get out a house publica- 
tion at a profit, for each manufacturer will stand more 
than his share of the cost. 

The reader and student of this form of advertising 
should not get the idea that we are against the soliciting 
of space in house organs when you have a legitimate excuse 
for soliciting such space and do it on a fair basis. In fact, 
in editing some types of house publications, getting this 
outside space, even though only a nominal sum is charged 
for it, provides a background setting of a *'magaziney" 
character that cannot be secured in any other way. In 
such cases the publisher naturally sees to it that no adver- 
tising is accepted that is foreign to the field he is reaching, 
and no advertising is accepted that is competitive to his 
own. 

A firm publishing a first-class publication from the edi- 
torial as well as from the mechanical standpoint, going to 
every bank in the United States, is not only justified in 
seeking, but should seek some outside' advertising. 

A manufacturer of automobile accessories with a circu- 
lation of over 100,000 copies among garages and other such 
dealers in that line is not only justified in seeking, but 
should also seek outside advertising. 

But neither house would be — and let ns state clearly we 
know from personal experience that neither of these houses 
have ever been guilty of the slightest suggestion that could 
be criticized — ^justified in using any such arguments as this 
to secure advertising patronage: "If you will take space 
in the So-and-So Gazette we will see that our purchasing 
agent gives you the preference when it comes to ordering 
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chairsy carpets, foods, or whatever yon are selling." Or, 
''If you do not advertise with ns we will naturally recom- 
mend to those of our users who write us products of those 
who do advertise. ' ' Or what is still more flagrant : ' ' If you 
do not care to take space in our publication we will have to 
seek another line which will, and handle that line." 

Let it be further said here, and we do not wish to be 
misunderstood on this point, that we believe fewer of this 
class of publications are issued to-day than ever before. 
New ones are becoming more and more infrequent. ''Hold 
up" men are getting scarcer. 

Aside from the ethical question of a house organ's right 
in seeking outside advertising, there is to be considered the 
much more practical question ''Is it desirdblef* Each 
new advertiser in a publication means just that much less 
attention for any one of them and means a slightly less 
chance for the publisher's own advertising to get results. 
In an earlier paragraph we said that under certain con- 
ditions some publications should solicit outside advertising. 
This was only to carry still further the illusion that the 
house organ was in effect a trade paper. Taken on the 
basis we mention such advertising will not pay for itself 
from a publishing standpoint and will probably mean a 
loss considered on the cost basis. No special crew of solic- 
itors would be maintained to get such advertising, and 
only a very limited number of advertisements from out- 
siders would be needed to get the "magaziney" effect. 

In the cas^ of a consumer house organ going to some 
special class, or a dealer publication that goes to a special 
class of dealers only, as for instance the ofiSce stationery 
and supply field, the successful ones are built upon SER- 
VICE TO THE READER basis. It is of undoubted ser- 
vice to the readers to give them data on some non-compet- 
ing lines. Great care will have to be exercised to open the 
pages only to the highest grade of concerns, firms which the 
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publisher can stand back of without limit, otherwise a 
clever chap might, by taking a small space in your house 
organ, mulct large sums from your list of names. 

Advertising clubs, commercial organizations, and other 
such bodies issuing members' house organs are more and 
' more seeking advertising space to cover the cost of issuing 
the publication. As long as such advertising is solicited 
only on basis of the value to the buyer, and charged for on 
a basis that is fair, considering the list covered, no criticism 
can be made, if no club or threat haB been held over the 
buyer. 

Transportation house organs, including especially those 
going to employees of transportation lines, are frequently 
''carried" by the advertising page revenue, derived from 
makers of overalls all the way down the line to the hotel 
owner. 

In any event, a house organ is hardly ever justified in 
soliciting "general" advertising; i. e., general publicity 
advertising, such as would appear in a publication with 
millions in circulation. The house organ pages are class 
or technical advertising pages. 

Having decided that it is within your province to seek 
some outside advertising for your house organ, it is to be 
urged that you seek it on a fair and business-like basis, not 
charging whatever the manufacturer or other advertiser 
will pay to get the space. If the space is really valuable to 
the buyer he should pay a fair return for it. All buyers 
should pay on the same basis. 

In setting the rate, it will be well to bear in mind the 
rates of the technical or trade papers in your own field. 
You should take into consideration, of course, the portion 
of the field you cover. Your charge will be higher in pro- 
portion than the general publications, just as on the same 
basis space in trade, class or technical papers is on a higher 
basis than s^ace in general mediums. It is usually the best 
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plan to decide upon a page, half -page and quarter-page 
rate and secure advertisements only in those sizes. 

Thus while $1 a page per thousand of circulation is con- 
sidered a fair rate for standard-sized magazines of large 
circulation, the rate for a limited-class-appeal publication 
for same size space (page) would be about $5 per thousand 
of circulation. A leading advertising man's publication 
has a rate at the present time of over $7 per page per thou- 
sand of circulation, for instance. 

SubsciiptioiL Prices. — ^Little need be said on the subject 
of subscription prices. Some employee publications are 
charged for in order to make their readers value them 
more highly. Whether this does not work out to cut down 
their circulation, so that they do not cover the field rather 
than secure the object in mind, is a question. It is quite 
the rule for general consumer house publications, in fact 
for almost any consumer publication, to carry a price of 
subscriptions. But few, very few, subscriptions are ever 
collected for on this basis. One editor says: ''We carry a 
subscription price to scare off the inquisitive chap who 
wants our publication but who has no interest in our busi' 
nessatall." 

Syndieated Eoiue Oi^^s. — ^When the same house organ 
is sent under a different name, perhaps with a slightly dif- 
ferent make-up, to several different classes or lines of busi- 
ness, or is used by several different firms, it is syndicated. 
These syndicated house organs are almost always of the 
non-business type referred to in Chapter IV, page 62. A 
few, however, are of the business-through-service type. One 
firm of printers, if not more, permits the re-issuance of its 
publication in an entirely different section of the country 
under another name and in a somewhat different make-up. 

Arthur Garrett, for years one of the most prominent 
editors in the business of editing house publications, in his 
chapter on ''How to Plan and Edit a House Organ" in 
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Sales Promotion hy Mail,*' says: ''A house organ must 
possess personality, and for that reason a syndicate ar- 
rangement, where firms in the same line in different terri- 
tories are furnished identical publications, with changes 
only in cover and editorial page heading, will probably not 
be profitable — except to the syndicate promoter. These 
publications practically always have a "canned" flavor and 
lack the individual touch that only personal attention caq. 
give. Of course this arrangement is obviously cheaper, 
speaking in terms of expended dollars and cents, but it 
is far less expensive to "have no house organ at all — and the 
results very likely will be about the same." 

Those in favor of syndicate house organs have a num- 
ber of arguments to advance against those of Mr. Garrett. 
They will call attention to the fact that some syndicate 
propositions do not have the canned flavor, and will pro- 
duce numbers of companies' endorsements of the value 
their syndicated house organ has been to them. 

It is conceivable, of course, that a business may make 
use of a house organ to build up business through good- 
will, and they may have very little to say about their 
product. In short, their product may be such that there 
is little if any difference between it and its competitors. 

In such a house where there is no personal element to be 
brought out about the product or service of the company 
a syndicated house organ may be all they need and as Mr. 
Garrett points out will be decidedly cheaper. It will al- 
ways be an open question, though, whether such companies 
could not use some other form of advertising that would be 
even less expensive than the house organ. 

We cannot pass on without giving a very close and ana- 
lytical attention to the various forms of syndicate house 
organs, for a number of them apparently have been suc- 
cessful, and in some cases they have filled their mission in 
a way entirely satisfactory to their buyers over a long 
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period of years. Furthermore, one field, that of the retail 
store, is just beginning to use this form of advertising, and 
surely a syndicated house organ, properly prepared, is 
going to be as valuable for the retailer as syndicated cut 
services, syndicated (manufacturer's own) plates far ** tie- 
up" advertising with the manufacturers' own advertising, 
syndicated bill posters, syndicated envelope inclosures, etc. 

In Fig. 44 we illustrate several syndicated house or- 
gans of all varieties. Type Tips, the postal card house 
organ illustrated in Fig. 7, is also of the syndicated va- 
riety. 

The Bigelow Magazine and Gibson's (House Orgwn) 
Magazine are both issued by one firm and more than a score 
of similar little pocket-sized magazines are issued by the 
publishers of this syndicated publication, 

Fum/Uure of the Times is another form of syndicated 
house organ and represents one of many forms in which 
such a publication is issued. 

The first two publications are of the non-business type 
entirely. The third represents the other class — the busi- 
ness-through-service type. Everything that appears in 
Furniture of the Times is of direct reference to the furni- 
ture buyer. Here is a list of what it contains : Inside front 
cover, an article eititled: *'The Home in Summer"; lead- 
ing article on first page: '* Making Castles in the -A^ir Come 
True, ' ' which is described as ' * a bit of spring-time philos- 
ophy, emphasizing the responsibility of the girl who ac- 
cepts the trust of present-day home-building." The next 
article is to emphasize the practicability of partial pay- 
ment plans in buying furniture and is called: ''Elizabeth 
Startles the Family." Following that is ''The Call of the 
Old Front Porch." The editorial page covers an editorial 
on price, another on desirability of buying reliable mer«- 
chandise (furniture) and a few short items on furniture. 

On the next page we find ' ' The Reformation of a Bache^ 
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lor/' wherein he learns the attractions of a home, and 
gets some facts on home furnishing. There is also a poem 
on this page entitled ' ' The Love Seat. ' ' Other articles ap- 
pearing on succeeding pages are: ''Cozy Comers — Indoors 
and Out," "Is Tour Dining-Eoom Distinctive T', ''News 
for the Thrifty Housewife, ' ' short items on helpful house- 
hold hints, and the back cover is an advertisement of the 
house that is issuing the publication, or rather supposed to 
be, in this case * ' The Tampa Furniture Co. " 

This syndicated house organ cannot help but be of value 
to those who receive it as we see it, and furthermore the 
retailer himself would have little chance of ever getting 
one out except by this plan. Furniture dealers in other 
cities could use the same text matter in every way without 
interference. 

Among other publications of the business-through-service 
class will be found syndicate publications for laundries, 
opticians, dentists, florists, department stores, etc. 

Since cooperative efforts of all kinds are coming into 
being more and more, we predict that the right kind of co- 
operative (syndicated) house organs will become more 
popular and more profitable. 

Attention should be called to the fact that some manu- 
facturers now issue a house organ that is to all intents and 
purposes, so far as the reader can see, a house organ of 
the dealer or other local distributor, but which is in reality 
a consumer house organ of the manufacturer with a special 
imprint for each local dealer or representative. These are 
not properly called syndicated house organs, since the text 
is issued but once and for one line of prospects only. AM 
of the dealers using it handle that particular line of goods. 

For instance, in Furniture of the Times, in the text 
pages, all of which refer to furniture, nothing definite can 
be said about any particular lines of furniture, for Tampa 
may handle one brand and Indianapolis another. 
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Now for the other dasB of ^yrndicated hoiue organs— the 
purely non-business (or perhaps to put it more accurately) 
TEXT MATTER WHICH HAS NOTHING TO DO 
WITH THE ADVERTISING PAGES. Now and then 
some persiHis make this mistake: Because a house organ 
keeps its advertising pages separate from its text pages, 
they think of it as a syndicated house organ. Many of the 
'beat house o]^;ans follow this plan though they are not 
syndicated at all. Take the Burroughs Clearing House, to 
refer to it once more. They keep their advertising pages 
and their editorial text pages rigidly separated. Yet their 
•editorial pages are restricted always to material of interest 
to a banker — ^not general information which might interest 
butcher, baker and candlestick maker as welL 

A few excerpts from the publisher of a large number 
of this non-business type of house organ (^nidicated) will 
serve to give their side of it better than anything else. As 
we have just shown, many of the best house organs of the 
pure business-through-service type do the same thing and 
this in itself is not a x>eculiarity of the syndicated proposi- 
tion, though, for all we know, it may have been originated 
by them. Still, we recall that Franklin's Poor Bichard's 
Almanac kept the text and advertising pages separated. 

"The unique feature of the Blank Magazines^'' begins 
one of the pages of argument for this form of syndicated 
proposition, ''and the most important factor in their suc- 
•cess as an advertising device for individual concerns, is the 
fact that the reading matter contains no shop talk.'^ 

They go on to say: 

The reasons for this are as follows: 

''1. The reading matter is a carrier of the advertising 
pages. 

' * 2. Ask any of your salesmen what is the hardest thing 
they have to contend with in selling goods. They will tell 
you that getting an audience with the real buyers is the 
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job that requires ingenuity. The human-interest reading 
matter in the Blank Magazines gets the audience, etc." 

Then they extend their arguments on this basis as to the 
contents, preaching common honesty, and compare them to 
souvenirs without advertisements plastered over them. 

While we have no interest in the matter one way or the 
other, we think it is to the best interest to lay down this 
rule for all house organ publishers: Carefully exhaust all 
possibilities of publishing your own house organ before you 
start a syndicated one as your own. 

While with only twenty such publications, though we 
believe there are certain changes in text even in those 
twenty, there is little likelihocRl of the same person re- 
ceiving the same reading matter from more than one 
source, it is nevertheless a possibility. Such a possibility, 
if it occurs, will cause the reader to wonder. 

The publishers of this peculiar form of syndicated house 
organ advance 25 reasons why it is a good device. These 
are also applicable in a large measure to all house organs 
and worthy of reproduction here: 

1. Build goodwill 

2. Make direct sales 

3. Increase your sales 

4. Increase you^ profits 

5. Make business friends 

6. Bring direct inquiries 

7. Get your message across 

8. Keep your catalogue alive 

9. Save your salesmen's time 

10. Be exclusive in your field 

11. Create preference in buying 

12. Take the place of circulars 

13. Educate against price buying 

14. Decrease your selling expense 
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15. Educate buyers to better goods 

16. Provide an automatic follow-up 

17. Get individual names of buyers 

18. Work between your salesmen's calls 

19. Beduce the substitution evil in retailing 

20. Aut<Mnatically build up a live mailing list 

21. Develop confidence of buyers in your company 

22. Get better attention for your correspondence 

23. Insure your message against the waste basket 

24. Link up dealers with your national advertising 

25. Enable your salesmen to gain audiences more easily 

• 

Considered on a basis of souvenir or novelty advertising, 
these publications undoubtedly accomplish their purpose* 
They are not strictly house organs in the sense that they 
do not represent the house as its own mouthpiece. They 
are infinitely superior to some of the personally edited 
publications, and much to be preferred to a house organ 
that is filled with bombastic puffs of the publisher's own 
goods on every page and in almost every line. 

Alleged High Kortality Bate Among EouBe Organs. — ^Al- 
most every other form of advertising points the finger of 
scorn at the house organ field and says: ''But look at the 
alarming death rate." 

There are two sides to this argument. One is that it is 
so much easier to figure out the death rate among house 
organ users than any other form of advertising in the 
world, and always whenever a house organ is discontinued, 
in the minds of its critics, it has been a failure. 

Every so often some magazine publishes a list of house 
organs, compiled from the last preceding list published, 
which at the time it is published has a number of '*dead" 
names in it. Two years hence, or less, that magazine pub- 
lishes another list. Along comes the statistically inclined 
man, who checks one against the other, and then writes 
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out a long screed on how 522 honse organs have died in the 
last year. And there are only something over several hun- 
dreds of thousands of concerns in the country who might 
use one or more house organs I 

The next step that fastens this stigma of mortality is 
that this same anti-house organist will immediately write 
to all those 522 dead ones and ask why. Those who had 
good reasons for their change will seldom if ever trouble 
to reply. Why should theyT They are not retained to 
defend any particular form of advertising, and those 
who were really "stung" with this form of advertising will 
always write Mr. Statistical Man and tell the morbid de« 
tails. 

No magazine keeps in type a standing form of those who 
have started to use their columns and later stopped for wn/g 
reason: whether that reason be bankruptcy, change of pol- 
icy, change of firm name, change of advertising policy, or 
whatnot. 

Nor does any other form of advertising now known keep 
such a list of those who have started and make it possible 
for its detractors to check it up and say that during the 
last so many months such and such a number of advertisers 
''died." 

Besides, a house organ may have outlived its usefulness^ 
have become undesirable, unnecessary, or served the pur- 
pose for which it was started. 

To be specific, in May, 1913, a national paint material 
company brought out a house organ which they called 
Convention Life. It was circulated exclusively among those 
who attended the twenty-hinth annual convention of Mas- 
ter House Painters and DecoVators of United States and 
Canada at the Denver, Colo., convention. It had all the 
ear marks of a regular house organ to be published all the 
time. This issue was marked Vol. I, No. 1. Had a list of 
house organs been in the making at that time, this one 
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would undonbtedly bave been pnt in that list. Yet never 
more than one issae was ever contemplated and that one 
issue served its purpose in every way. Though it is 
"dead" it served its purpose. 

Take another ease. A firm selling ofSce appliances 
wished to get circulation for some booklets to architects. 
Having used circular letters several times, they wished a 
different appeal. A blotter house organ was started^ run 
for several issues and, having served its purpose, was dia- 
continued. 

Still another case is that of a firm that had several hun- 
dred dealers whom they wished to educate as to the value 
of a house oi^an. In order to do so they started a small, 
envelope-inclosure house organ with an idea of having it 
live just exactly one year and then be merged with a new* 
and bigger one. Their plan worked out to a nicety. Yet 
the little house organ would undoubtedly be branded as a 
"failure" by the makers of lists of "dead house organs." 

Do not for a moment think that there are not house 
organs that die for failure to do what they were intended 
to accomplish. 

In fact, fewer ill-advised births would materially reduce 
the death rate, is the other way of looking at the mortality 
problem. 

G. H. Handerson, himself an experienced house organ 
editor, in the April, 1917, issue of Mcnlbag, pages 9-11, 
gives one of the most interesting explanations of mortality 
of house organs and why it occurs that we have ever read. 
Quoting from him, we find: 

"Every twelve months some genius with a penchant for 
statistics regales the advertising world with a shocking 
recountal of the death rate among house organs over a 
given period of time. 

"Just such a wild unreasoning fear gripped our edi- 
torial self some weeks ago when this annual death list 
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made its inevitable appearance. After some preliminary 
ague, we reasoned that it might be easier to find the touch- 
stone of success among the dead than among the living. 
So amid the tombstones of the past, we set out to discover 
the cause of this unfailing crop of blackened eyes which 
desecrates the sanctums of the house-organ fraternity." 

He then takes a number of ''dead" ones and analyzes 
from the outsider's viewpoint why they failed. One cause 
of failure as seen by him is the habit of selfishness, being 
too selfishly trying to sell all the time. 

Likewise many people do not want a house organ that is 
sent them— NOR DO THEY WANT ANY OTHER 
PIECE OF ADVERTISING MATTER THAT IS SENT 
THEM UNASKED, UNLESS that piece brings them some- 
thing equal to the price in time that it will take to read it. 

Why should the mightiest business house on earth give 
the right-of-way to any form of advertising? Therefore, 
why expect that your house organ will get to the consumer, 
for instance, or the dealer either for that matter, unless 
it takes with it something that makes it worth while from 
the selfish standpoint to spend time reading it? You let 
your house organ take up his time to tell him about some- 
thing you want to sell him. The next time it comes, your 
prospect recalls the previous experience and "willow- 
morgues" it instanter. 

Waving aside the case that many house organs are bom 
that should not be, just as many firms start advertising in 
magazines, newspapers, trade papers, on the billboards, or 
using novelties, or street car cards, or some form of ad- 
vertising when they should not be using them because of 
reasons foreign to the value of the media as such, we arrive 
at the fact that there is one big reason why otherwise suc- 
cessful house organs do fail. 

And that reason is the house organ editor. 

The house organ editor leaves the firm. There is no 
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one fitted to take up his work. Between the time he leaves 
and the firm finds an even better man the house organ 
lapses an issue, or skips it altogether. It becomes an 
^'occasional," and from then on it soon shunts itself in 
the limbo of lost house-organ souls. 

A research among a big list of now classed as ''dead" 
house organs shows that the man behind the medium is 
what makes or breaks it more than any other one cause. 
Losing the editor, the house organ fails. 

It is a striking piece of evidence that starting a house 
organ in itself makes such an impression on so many pros- 
pects that the prospects remember the discontinuance. A 
printer had been sending a concern that the writer was 
connected with blotters and other forms of house organs 
for months and months without any impression being 
made. They got one issue of a house organ and it made 
such an impression that not only the writer but many 
others still recall that one issue to-day. The firm, who 
were printers also, discontinued their house organ because 
they had so much work to do they did not have time to 
print and publish it! 

Undoubtedly a lot of house organs edited to-day should 
join the dead class for all the good they do, but this in 
itself is no more to the discredit of the house organ form 
of advertising than it is to say that not all the ready-made 
clothes sold fit the men who buy them and, therefore, the 
manufacture of ready-made clothes should be stopped. 

It is WORK to get out a house organ, too, and so fre- 
quently it is easier to order a page set up in a trade paper, 
or a general magazine reading: "The World's Largest 
Makers of Pump Handles" or whatever the line of goods 
is, show a big picture of the plant (as it ought to look) 
and let it go at that. It would take a lot of work to get 
that same story over — with some reasons why which might 
make the person buy — ^in shape of a house organ. 
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Personally the writer of these lines, while a believer in 
the house oi^^an as one form of advertising, does not be- 
lieve that it is the one form for every business under all 
circumstances. But in connection with the mortality ques- 
tion he would like to go on record as saying that the big- 
gest opportunities in the publicity world in the near future 
will be the intensive and applied application of proper 
principles to the editing of house organs. 

Beferendnms. — Akin to the subject of mortality rate of 
house organs comes the invariable subject of referendums^ 
or reader check-ups. As a whole, the subject is one filled 
with opinions on both sides, but it stands to reason that 
fewer people are going to write and tell you to continue 
sending them a piece of advertising matter that may some 
day separate them from their money than will write and 
say : ''Fine stuff, keep on sending me your ads, maybe some 
day 111 forget and buy." 

The preceding paragraph in a facetious way gives you 
the writer's idea on the value of reader check-ups, referen- 
dums, etc., as a general proposition. 

Suppose you are considering inserting a page in a cer- 
tain national weekly whose circulation is over two millions 
and whose pages cost, as this is written, six thousand dol- 
lars. Suppose you insert that page this week, another page 
in another issue later and so on. Is it logical to suppose 
after you have done this for one, two, six, ten, or any other 
number of issues that you can then stop and send a cir- 
cular letter to those two million readers, or insert a panel 
rule box in an advertisement in that paper and say: ''If 
you do not mail the card (or coupon) we are going to 
stop advertising in this weekly magazine. ' ' Very, very few 
of the two million would care whether you did stop or not, 
and why should they ? Still fewer would go to the trouble 
to write and say: "Please continue spending your money 
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in advertising in that magazine, for some time I may buy 
some of your product. ' ' 

Some house organs find it desirable to inclose a return 
postal card. From these they get some direct inquiries, 
sometimes direct sales. 

Others inclose a special offer on an envelope indosure 
or slip, and get many direct sales. 

In neither case, though, are these what might be termed 
"referendums" or "readers' check-ups." 

Such check-ups as these are in the minds of those who 
want to prove definitely to themselves that the house organ 
should or should not be published. Just because readers 
may write in may in itself be the best reason in the world 
for discontinuing the house organ! Sounds paradoxical, 
but true. You may be editing a publication that is so 
foreign to your business that it is a regular gold mine of 
ideas for some particular class of readers who are not now, 
and will never be, possible buyers of your goods. Such 
readers would protest most vigorously against your cutting 
off their source of supply, whereas those who did not write 
might be logical prosx>ects, possible buyers who should get 
it regularly. 

One way of checking up the publication is to offer 
special articles in it, or with special style numbers, form 
numbers, etc., or by advertising special opportunities 
therein. 

One concern offers window displays in their house 
organs and inserts return postal cards to be used in order- 
ing them. 

In reporting at the Chicago (1915) Convention of House 
Organ Editors, several reported the results of their ref- 
erendums, or reader check-ups: 

A bank in St. Louis reported that they spent between 
seven hundred and one thousand dollars in taking a refer- 
endum vote on the question: **Do you read Service?" with 
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the result that abont 70 per cent, sent back their cards. 

The executive of a candy company reported that 87 per 
cent, of the total circulation of a house organ that at- 
tempted to secure goodwill only, sent back their cards, 
whereas he was familiar with another publication which 
attempted to get business direct and brought back only 37 
per cent, returns. As remarked on this report in another 
part of the book, without figures to show business volumes, 
in both cases these figures are inconclusive. 

The editor of a magazine gouig to machinery buyers, 
mostly big lumberers, reports that about 3,000 cards 
came back from a list of 4,500 names, ''but among those 
who did not respond I found names of many I felt sure 
were reading the magazine. One was the president of a 
big lumber company whom I knew personally. I hap- 
pened to be down in his district shortly after this, and I 
asked him why he had stopped reading Logging. He said, 
*If you ever cut me off your list you will hear from me.' 
*Why didn't you send my card backt* I asked. 'What 
card are you talking about t' he inquired." 

This particular man,. it seemis, was a big customer of 
their house, and yet had they followed the returns from 
the referendum they would have cut him off the list. 

0. C. Ham of the National Lead Company at the same 
meeting, following a thorough discussion op this point, 
went on record most emphatically on this subject as fol- 
lows: 

"We have sometimes thought that there was a good deal 
of dead wood in our list (110,000). I knew myself that 
there was a large number of dealers not reading it, so I 
proposed at a salesmen's meeting that we were going to 
take a referendum and absolutely cut off any dealer who 
did not say that he wanted that little magazine, and I im- 
mediately received a storm of protests from the salesmen, 
saying, 'Don't do iti Don't do iti' 'Well, why!' *Be- 
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eaue wa will admit that yoa are ri^it^ that there are 
aome dealers who either are too basyy or think they are, 
to read that little hoiue organ, bnt there is somebody in 
the organization of every one of thoae dealers who ia read- 
ing it We see the benefit of it right along, but yoa wonld 
never get an answer from the dealer himself saying that he 
wanted it. Yon would simply cut yourself off from a good 
deal of the benefits yon are now getting if yoa trost to a 
referendum/ Well, we are still sending out one hundred 
and ten thousand." 

Better to substitute for referendums a thorough analysis 
of your proposition and your appeal, and decide for your- 
self whether you should publish the house organ. Of 
course, return cards, indosures, etc., are highly useful at. 
times and desirable when they are not expressly to check 
up the readers and make them say what many of them will 
not take the time to say. 

Ten Commandments of House Organ Editing. — Some 
years ago the writer originated ten commandments of 
house organ editing which have been widely quoted in 
various places and which in a way sum up the entire prin- 
ciples of house organ editing, so they are reproduced here 
for the benefit of beginners : 

I. Have something to say and say it. 

II. Don't start until you can continue. Bemember the 
poet's words: 

''The man who onee so wisely said 
'Be sure you're right then go ahead,' 
Might well have added this : to wit : 
'Be sure you're wrong before you quit."' 

III. Don 't attempt to get it out now and then. A pe- 
riodical must be periodicaL 
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lY. Don 't forget that your reader must get some service 
to pay him for the time he takes to read it. 

y. Don't fail to have an editorial policy and stick 
to it. 

VI. Don't preach. 

VII. Don't expect to please every one with everything 
in every issue. Lincoln was thinking of house organs, un- 
doubtedly, when he said: ''You can please some of the 
people some of the time, all of the people some of the time, 
but you can't please all of the people all of the time;" With 
apologies to Lincoln, recall this when the banker-director 
looks at an issue designed to appeal to John Hayseed back 
on the farm and says: ''I don't like that." 

VIII. Shun the scissors and paste-x)ots of editorialdom. 

IX. Don't forget Brisbane's words (himself a word 
wizard), **One picture is worth a million words. 

X. Don't fail to give your house organ a real live, flesh- 
and-blood personality without which it falls first into the 
ansemic, thence into the dead class. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Argue for and against advertising in house organs and then 
give your personal opinion. 

2. Why is the club or threat method of getting advertising to 
be decried f 

3. If you were starting a new hous^ organ would you put a 
subscription price on it, and whyf 

4. Give the strongest arguments for the syndicated house or- 
gan, and explain in what cases they are to be recommended, if 
at all. 

5. Name as many different things as you can that may be 
accomplished with a house organ. 

6. Is there a high mortality rate of house organs as compared 
with other forms f Give reasons and details. 

7. Assume you are called upon to write a defense of the rea- 
sons for death rate among house organs and justify their publi' 
cation. 
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8. Is a referendum desirable in testing out whether a house 
organ should be continued or notf If not, why notf 

9. What would you recommend to find out whether a house 
organ should be continued or notf 

10. In your own words give the ten commandments of house 
organ editing. 



PART II 

APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES 
SET FORTH IN PART ONE 



FOREWORD 

Ik this part of the book we take up examples of the 
application of the principles set forth in Part I of this 
work, w^th specimen quotations from the editorial part 
of successful house organs in various classes. 

These chapters should prove helpful as thought-starters 
to those who are already publishing house organs in this 
class, as well as desirable for beginners to give considera- 
tion to before starting a new publication. 



CHAPTER IX 

HOW MANUFACTURERS HAVE USED HOUSE ORGANS 

SUCCESSFULLY 

Singe we shall in succeeding chapters of this part take 
up the question of how manufacturers in specific lines of 
business have successfully used house organs, this chapter 
will necessarily be devoted only to the general subject of 
how manufacturers have accomplished certain definite 
purposes with this form of advertising. 
. The Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, N. Y., is a 
typical example of what one manufacturer has done with 
house organs, and will point the way for other manufac- 
turers. 

The Eastman people publish in all six different house 
organs. One is called The Kodak Trade CirctUar, a small 
bulletin affair usually of about twelve pages, which rarely 
ever exceeds sixteen pages in any issue. This is absolutely 
confidential in its nature. It goes only to Eastman dealers 
who are actively handling Eastman products. It contains 
announcements of new goods, prices and discounts and 
special articles with reference to their selling policy. 

Their Kodak Salesma/n, on the other hand, is a 16- 
page 5x8 booklet, which goes to all dealers and their retail 
salesmen who handle Eastman products. It is purely edu- 
cational and inspirational in its nature. In this publica- 
tion are the announcements of new goods, articles (m how to 
sell them, talks along various lines such as the arranging 
of window displays, and other things that will help the 
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clerk to put hhngelf in the salesman's dasB — in other 
words, to better the retail sales deik. 

Studio Light is a sixteen-page monthly, 5% x 8% iQches 
in size, which is sent to all the professional photographers 
in the United States. This publication is issued solely in 
the interest of the professional photographer, ccmtains an- 
nouncements of new goods for his use and articles on yari- 
ous photographic topics, each issue being well illustrated 
by work of the leading professional photographers 
throughout the country. 

Kodakery is still another monthly publication. It con- 
tains 32 pages, 5 x 7 in size. This publication is devoted ex- 
clusively to the amateur and his photographic work. It 
has a circulation in excess of 200,000 copies. The manual 
which accompanies each camera has a subscription blank 
good for one year's subscription to Kodakery, and after 
the first year the subscription price is 50 cents. 

In addition to these four regular house organs they issue 
a bulletin or internal house organ for each of their two 
big manufacturing plants, making six publications in all. 
These latter house organs are purely of the news type and 
were largely instrumental during the war in keeping up 
Eastman production to the point where they could be the 
most help to the country. 

All of these publications are edited in the advertising 
-department of the Eastman Company, each editor being a 
specialist in his particular line. The getting out of his 
particular house organ is made an important part of his 
work. 

An official of that company, interviewed upon the effec- 
tiveness of their many house organs, said: ''With a line 
as varied as ours it is somewhat difficult to check results 
absolutely, but we are positive from the letters we receive 
relative to these different publications that they are a de^ 
cJdedly good investment for us. ' ' 
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It is especially worthy of note that this firm — ^whose 
principal business at first, at least, was from amateur pho- 
tographers — ^has been able to build up a big business with 
professional photographers, has been able to eliminate any 
fear that they were working for the ultimate elimination 
of the professional man in this field, by the use of a house 
organ. 

Their house organ editor, speaking before the 1918 
Chicago Convention, testified that their dealers' or re- 
tailers' salesmen house organ — the Kodak Salesman — ^had 
been a vital factor in training the dealers' salesmen in the 
sale of cameras and their supplies. 

Quite a number of manufacturers issue more than one 
house organ. Almost all who publish a dealer, salesman, 
or consumer house organ also publish an internal or em- 
ployee publication. 

Of all the classifications of business the one who can^ 
without question, make use profitably of house organs in 
almost every case is the manufacturer. Wholesalers, re- 
tailers, public service companies (practically speaking they 
are manufacturers) and other fields are more and more 
making use of this modem form of merchandising. But 
the manufacturer is the chosen field for the house organ, 
and that is why we treat it here. 

To list those manufacturers who are successfully using 
house organs to-day would be tedious and take up several 
pages. They range from typewriters to tripods, from bug- 
gies to bugles, from lace curtains to law books, linoleum to 
lounges — ^f rom the milk fed to us as infants to — ^literally — 
the caskets in which we are laid to eternal rest. 

The late Oeorge L. Louis, who had perhaps the most 
comprehensive idea of the retailers' problems of any ad- 
vertising man of his day, when he was editing The Weh, 
for the Paris Garter people in Chicago, going to some 
40,000 readers, succinctly said: **The Web has but one 
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purpose, and that is not to sell our goods. Its object is to 
close up the gap which exists between the average manu- 
facturer and the retailer and make the retailer know us 
and know of us as a concern that has his interests and 
welfare at heart." This is a big, broad-minded view that 
is sure to weld the retailer to the wholesaler or manufac- 
turer. The. results show on the ledger though not in re- 
turns to the editorial sanctum. 

''No matter how good a product may be, the salesman 
of distributors in the wholesale grocery, drug and confec- 
tionery lines^ who has actually over a hundred thousand 
items to push, needs to be reminded of its ability to sell, 
satisfy and repeat," which is the reason that the Welch 
Grape Juice Company of Westfield, N. T., issue their 
publication called The Welchometer. Many manufacturers 
likewise distribute through other firms' salesmen and 
need house organs for this purpose. Such house organs, 
which in many cases actually compete with a house organ 
of the distributor, must be different. 

The Welch house organ ha^ several features. On the 
front page there is a cartoon of their district managers 
with their monthly standings in the quota race. There are 
the batting averages of their detail men for the previous 
month, with another cartoon showing the first five members 
of the ''15,000 Club." This Club is composed of men who 
obtained 15,000 points, based on orders and advertising 
placed. There is a map of the territory winning the Welch 
trophy the previous month with all its jobbing points; a 
half tone of one of their magazine advertisements, full size 
where possible ; jottings about various jobbers in the dif- 
ferent territories; modernized maxims called "Welch 
Punches," a series of cartoons entitled "When a Drummer 
Needs a Friend," etc. No attempt is made to other than 
remind the salesman. He is not bored with long talks on 
Welch superiority, etc. 
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There is a firm of oil refiners in Cleveland which issues 
an envelope inclosure house organ previously referred to. 
It has a circulation around the half million mark each 
month to dealers, consumers and employees. It has been 
published in various forms for 25 to 30 years. The back 
page is always a return postal card all of which are keyed. 
They are thus able correctly to check up replies from each 
issue. Since they are out strictly to sell goods, this pub- 
lication must produce or it would stop. 

The editor of Northern Furmture, published by a firm 
of manufacturers of furniture in Wisconsin, writes : ' * After 
a very close tally of results, we have all come to the con- 
clusion that our house publication is the most effective 
medium of advertising that we have ever used. The Sales 
Department is authority for this statement." 

They publish about 13,000 copies a month and have been 
running for many years. Their purpose is to create and 
hold goodwill, by offering suggestions of furniture mer- 
chandizing in all its aspects; window displays, care of 
stock, local advertising, furniture store accounting and a 
variety of condensed information calculated to help the re- 
tailer and his assistants. 

A Western firm publishing a house organ that goes to 
more than 30,000 dealers has an interesting viewpoint: 
**Our editorial policy is, first, to interest our readers and, 
second, to give them encouragement and backbone in their 
work. We try to point morals as little as possible and to 
repress the propaganda spirit all we can. We realize a 
responsibility to our employees and dealers and try to give 
them proper information on important subjects such as 
health, schools, saving, the home, the business, etc." 

The manufacturers of a patent tin box, located in New 
Jersey, who market these boxes through the wholesale drug 
trade and who do their entire advertising campaign by 
mail, not even using the trade journals, have a peculiar 
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prolJlem. It is solved by their house organ which has for 
its ''distinct purpose the securing of jobbers' coopera- 
tion." Their problem is like that of the Welch Company 
in a way, and their publication is purely of the reminder 
type. Their President says: "We feel very well satisfied 
with the results we have obtained by use of the little house 
organ." 

''Our house organ is much criticized by the advertising 
fraternity because it seldom pretends to do anything but 
write ui>on subjects of the day/' writes the editor of an 
Ohio house organ mailed to users of drills. He adds: "Its 
purpose is rather to create a series of favorable impressions 
concerning this company and its product — ^this by indirect 
appeal. We write in a breezy manner on present day sub- 
jects and occasionally snatch in a few selfish words. Our 
pages are stepped, the first page being smallest and the 
last page largest, so that the cut of a drill appears on the 
margin of each page and all cuts are visible from the first 
page." 

This shows an unusual use of a novel idea, taking ad- 
vantage of the shape of a product^ and should offer ideas 
to editors in all fields, though to date very few have used 
the thought. 

To show that this house organ accomplishes results, they 
not long ago checked up its pulling power by inclosing a 
return card and making a formal drive on a certain style. 
They report that one issue recently sold approximately 
four months' output of a new tooL 

It is said that weather is a subject that is of interest to 
all. Therefore it is not surprising that a firm manufac- 
turing recording instruments for this purpose issues a 
house organ that goes to hardware dealers, opticians and 
druggists to educate them along the line of weather and 
weather instruments. 

They, like many other manufacturers, issue other house 
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organs for other purposes. One is a factory empIoyee^ 
paper and another is a salesmen's bulletin. 

These specific examples are suggestive of the field. 
Manufacturers predominate among the present users of 
house organs. Sometimes several manufacturers in the: 
same field use this form of advertising. 

More than one manufacturer of ofSce furniture, for ex- 
ample, uses a house organ for the purpose of helping their 
salesmen and dealers, as well as dealers' salesmen, to seU, 
more goods. At least one alstf issues a consumer house 
organ that goes to practically every worthwhile prospect 
for that maker's goods in the United States. 

An electric lighting company uses a house organ to sell 
its product to business houses. 

Several similar companies use the house organ to sell 
their current to users in homes. A gas company uses an 
elaborate house organ to sell their gas to consumers against 
the competition of electric light companies and so on. 

One manufacturer of typewriters issues an elaborate 
house organ in large editions, several hundred thousands 
at a time, to sell their typewriters and supplies to and 
through stenographers. 

A manufacturer of plows and similar farm equipment 
publishes a house organ to reach the farmer. Many other 
manufacturers appeal to the farmer field through the 
pages of house organs. 

Even such things as mining supplies can be sold to. mine 
operators by the pages of a house organ. 

Several saw manufacturers use house organs to increase 
the use of their products among millmen. 

Paper manufacturers are frequent users of this form of 
advertising. 

Since the house organ is not a profitable medium for 
reaching the masses and since few mapufacturers desire 
to reach the entire mass, the house organ is more to be 
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fotmd in this field than in other fields. Moreover, if the 
manufacturer does desire to reach the masses with his 
product, he usually does it through some means other than 
direct contact. He usually operates through salesmen, 
hranches, or dealers, and whenever he does so operate, he 
at once becomes a logical house organ user. Perhaps the 
only exceptions to the general rule that house organs are 
not the proper means of reaching the masses, are the cases 
of the retailer and of the life and fire insurance com- 
panies. Neither of these ate manufacturers. The reasons 
for their being exceptions will be taken up at the proper 
point. 

Therefore, if the product of the manufacturer has a uni- 
versal appeal, he cannot use a house organ profitably as a 
rule. 

If, however, it is a product that appeals to many, but 
only to certain definite classes, it is quite possible to use 
• a house organ for each of those classes — compare with the 
work of the Eastman Kodak Company. 

Literally speaking, many of the mail order firms issue 
their catalogues in such a way that they become periodical 
house organs of the strict selling type. Here the appeal 
to the mass rule has an exception. 

That our previous statement may not seem merely a 
metaphorical flight, here is a tabulation of a few manufac- 
turers who are using, and successfully using, house organs 
for various purposes: ^ 

Selling oil to dealers 
Selling. gas stoves to users 
Selling machine composition to printers 
Selling sewing machines and sewing machine attach- 
ments. 

Selling paints to dealers 

Selling hardware specialties to dealers 
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Selling cement to specialized fields 

Selling wall paper to retailers 

Selling saws 

Selling phonographs and records to dealers 

Selling phonographs and records to users 

Selling lubricating oils 

Selling manufactured milk substitute to mothers 

Selling type-setting machines 

Selling display fixtures 

Selling salt 

Selling foundry products 

Selling eye-glasses and optical goods 

Selling moving pictures to distributors and display pros- 
pects 

Selling pharmaceutical preparations to druggists 

Selling farm implements and heavy machinery 

Selling wood-working machinery 

Selling cream separators 

Selling houses 

Selling lumber 

Selling paper-making machinery 

Selling aerial wire rope tramways 

Selling coal to dealers 

Selling dental supplies to dentists 

Selling ranges to retailers 

Selling sales slips to store-keepers 

Selling grinding wheels and grinding machines 

Selling gloves to merchants 

Selling drugs to druggists 

Selling automobiles and entire automobile field from 
makers to repair parts makers 
' Selling fire extinguishers 

Selling paper to jobbers 

Selling paper to printers 

Selling paper to users 
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Selling candy 

Selling bed springs, steel couches and cots 

Selling de Inxe silks 

Selling stock foods to dairies and other farmers 

Selling beverages to dispensers 

Selling olive oil to dealers and users 

Selling watches 

Selling shoes 

Selling laundry machinery to laundries 

Selling motor trucks 

Selling house organs as a manufactured product 

Selling books, and bo on ad infinitum. 

Every manufacturer can therefore use house organs. 
The secret of his success depends upon two things: (1) 
Either in reaching a different field than his competitor or 
(2) Beaching the same field in a different way. 

For instance, The Stewart Lever and The Timken Mag- 
azine, both issued by manufacturers, reach largely the 
same field,' but each does it in a different way and each is 
successful. 

Virgin fields for house organs are going to become more 
and more scarce in the future. It will constantly become 
more a matter of editorial content and make-up and less a 
question of the class appealed to. 



CHAPTER X 

HOW WHOLESALERS HAVE USED HOUSE ORGANS 

SUCCESSFULLY 

WHOiiESALEBS of hardware, ^oeeries, cigars, and similar 
commodities have used house organs successfully. 

Perhaps the most notable of this class was a house or- 
gan called Oinger, published for many years by a firm of 
wholesale grocers at Duluth, Minnesota. Its story is the 
story of the successful wholesaler's house organ. Though it 
is not published at this writing, its success cannot be 
doubted since the peculiar personal affairs of the company 
are alone responsible for its not being published at this 
moment. 

Its editor in the December, 1916, issue of Postage said, 
in part : 

**With the December, 1915, issue of Oinger ^ we com- 
pleted the fifty-fifth number of our magazine. We re- 
ceive a great many letters — in fact we have received them 
by the thousands during the last three years — with refer- 
ence to Ginger, and it seems to have attracted notice to a 
degree far beyond our ability to understand. Personally 
I feel that Ginger falls short of the ideal, and I attribute 
this in some degree to the fact that I have not the time to 
devote to it that I would like. It may interest you to 
know that my real job is manager of the cigar department 
of the company and, as we do a business in the cigar de^ 
partment alone of nearly two million dollars and cover a 
territory of about two thousand miles, you will see that I 
have something to think about in addition to this adver- 
tising work. 
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''Iff own bdief k tliai perliaps mem thin lialf of tiie 
house otgant hang pobliihed are not orcr four or fire per 
eent cfBdent, and some of them I ecmsider an abarinte 
watte of mooej/ As a matter of faet, I haye arrired at 
this eondurion — there is praetiealfy no middle gionnd in 
houae oigan woik. I do not betiere yon ean get ont a 
hooae organ soceeaifiilly with the eonatant feeling that you 
mnat economize." 

Yet it mnat be noted that many firms, some in this aame 
line of bosineaB, nae the ao-ealled economical house organ 
with satisfactory results. A firm in Kentucky publishes a 
house €fpgan that goes to a trade similar to Oinger but 
absolutely different as to make-up. It is a single-color, 
unpretentious affair; the last half of it is a straight out- 
and-out price list of their goods. They report sales come 
in in a good volume. 

A wholesale hardware house, located near the wholesale 
grocery firm just referred to, transacts most of its business 
with dealers in towns of about five hundred population. 
They found that their principal sales problem was not so 
much to get the dealers to handle their lines as to get them 
to push the goods by means of modem advertising and 
selling Qiethods. 

The task of educating these dealers was rendered un- 
usually difficult by reason of the fact that the average 
small-town dealer is almost entirely unacquainted with 
modem ideas in selling. His idea, as a rule, is to wait for 
buyers to come to his store instead of energetically devel- 
oping prospects and inducing them to buy. 

To overcome this inertia and to stimulate their efforts 
to push this wholesaler's goods, a monthly dealer house 
organ was issued. This publication contains down-to-earth 
articles and stories on the methods used by small-town 
dealers to build up trade and increase their profits. Gen- 
eralities find no place in this publication. Each issue cov- 
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era thoroughly the many branches of retailing^ — advertia- 
ingy personal selling, store accounting, buying, window dis- 
plays and so forth. Nationally known writers on business 
subjects are contracted with, to supply specific articles on 
business from the storekeeper's viewpoint. 

The excellence of this house organ is such that it excels 
the average trade journal both in physical appearance and 
in value of contents. Dealers do not have to be tricked 
into reading it; they look for it each month and write in 
to the editor if it is late. 

Where the wholesaler sells through dealers his problem 
in editing and publishing is the same as the manufactur- 
er's. Wholesalers have a bigger problem in a way. They 
often desire to push brands that do not have the open 
sesame of nationally advertised brands of the manufac- 
turer, and their line is often so varied that to do justice 
to it requires a large outlay because the house organ must 
be of large size. 

Therefore wholesalers have often found that manufac- 
turers are not only willing but glad to stand part of the 
cost of issuing a house organ by taking space in the pub- 
lication. Qreat care must be exercised that the house or- 
gan be not a means of getting a larger discount through a 
supposed ** advertising charge," as was set forth in Chap- 
ter VIII, Part I. 

As compared with the wholesale grocery house organ 
previously referred to, a New York City firm of whole- 
salers in the same field issues a single page 8^/^ x 11 sheet 
which comes out weekly under the general title of Orocery 
Talk. One issue, before us as this is written, has seven 
items thereon. The first item is without a heading and 
reads: 

**We advised you last week that we would have some- 
thing interesting to say to you about Ripe Olives and par- 
ticularly ' Clover Leaf Ripe Olives, this week. It is neces- 
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entire territory. As they put it: ''It makes little differ- 
ence to ns whether the order comes in by mail or by sales- 
man. We would say, however, that we get very satisfac- 
tory results and the principal effect has been in building up 
the confidence of the trade and leading them to order by 
mail in our salesmen's absences. Analysis of accounts last 
year showed that anywhere from 10 to 90 per cent, of the 
niunber of orders received from a customer during the 
year came by mail" 

The issue before us is largely made up of priced items. 
The table of contents will show this: **How Do You Re- 
gard Your Business?", ''Coffee, Tea and Spice Depart- 
ment," "Everybody Doing It," "Canned Foods— Spot 
and Future," "Evaporated Fruits and Nuts Department," 
"Molasses and Syrups," "Beans in Strong Demand," 
"Your Customers Want Good Vinegar," "Sell More Maca- 
roni," "Cigar and Tobacco News," and Editorial. 

The first mentioned article is an editorial on the way the 
mental attitude determines the success of a business. The 
"department" items are general remarks about the differ- 
ent departments. For instance under "Coffee, Tea and 
Spice" we find this under the subheading "Spice Mar- 
ket": 

"Spice market conditions are more unsettled than in 
over two years. There is no stability, and sudden changes 
are the order of the day. All stocks are moderate with 
few open contracts, as freight rates are almost prohibitive. 
A continuation of high prices for spot supplies is certain 
for the present." 

Next to this we find a display advertisement of their 
brands of spices. 

The heading "Everybody Doing It" is to bring up the 
subject of rice as a food and is followed by prices. 

Their editorial is a purely business editorial and refers 
to their firm and their business throughout. One sentence 
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reads: "With the coming of ispring — push spring foods — 
vegetables and fruits in cans ; also evaporated fruits. ' ' 

Except for a clipped joke or two and the display adver- 
tisements, always directly tied up with the semi-reading 
matter like the ''spice" item, this house organ is as dif- 
ferent from the Oinger publication as black is from white, 
but after seventeen years it is still published and Oinger 
has gone, so that there is always room for a house organ 
properly edited, regardless of the amount to be invested 
in it. 

The firm just mentioned incloses with its house organ 
order blanks, special inclosures offering job lots, etc., and 
a return envelope. 

Another successful wholesale grocery house organ is pub- 
lished in the Northwest. It is published m the 6x9 size, 
and generally contains 24 pages and cover, with a two- 
color cover and inside forms in one. 
/Tit is published for a two-fold purpose — *" ' first, and fore- 
most," they say, '*to keep up the interest of retail mer- 
chants in our famous line of Quality Food Products; sec-* 
ondly, enthusing our selling force and associate wholesale 
jobbing houses. 

''From this, you will see that our house organ is a 
dealer and employee house organ combined. Our expe- 
rience has been that the retail merchants are just as inter- 
ested in news matter pertaining to wholesale selling as they 
are in articles of an educational nature on retail store 
methods. 

"In every issue we aim to give our retail readers some- 
thing that will help them be better business men, while at 
the same time centering their attention and interest on oar 
groceries." 

This house organ goes to some 1,200 employees of about 
66 wholesale grocery and fruit houses in the Northwestern 
territory of the United States and Canada. Their reason 
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for preferring the pocket size was, they say, because ^ ' this 
has a handy reading size of page that the busy man will 
pick up and read without thinking that he has to devote 
too much time to it." 

Many articles of general interest are used in each issue. 
These are mostly of the better business variety telling of 
progress in retail merchandising, and of salesmanship 
ability for another angle. 

The issue before us contains an announcement of the 
opening of new oflSces in Winnipeg, a story of a Stilts Day 
put on by a local grocer, an illustration of one of their 
salesmen, an illustration and story of ^'An Up-to-Date 
Grocer," an article telling how retail and wholesale gro- 
cers can cooperate with the government (during war-time), 
pictures of new retailers' stores, a story of *'the three- 
way" plan of merchandising, illustration and article about 
window displays of their products, editorial page in regu- 
lar editorial style without particular reference to their 
line, an article about increased sales of coffee, a cartoon 
against the mail-order house, another illustration showing 
one of their dealers' stores, details of the light pack of 
canning centers told in interesting story form, a retailer's 
own story told by him over his own name, standings in a 
contest they were running, an illustrated story of obsta- 
cles overcome by one of their travelers on account of a 
washout on the line, reproduction of a local dealer's adver- 
tisement, another illustration, this time an interior, of a 
retailer handling their line, together with several filler 
items. The cover pages are entirely taken up with display 
advertisements. 

Still another successful wholesale-grocer's house organ 
is one published in Oklahoma. Of the 4x9^ inch size, 
which fits into a No. 10 envelope and comprising 32 pages 
and cover — ^their monthly *' spokesman," as they call it, 
goes only to dealers and other interested people. ''The 
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category of 'interested people' is by no means small,'* th^ 
say. ** We have a circulation of 2,500. Besides grocers, 
many confectioners, general stores and even drug stores^ 
get it. 

The name is QuaMty Talks. 
You ask, 'Why so called?' 

**Well, that's just it. Quality does talk. We are a 
wholesale grocery jobbing house convinced of the fact that 
qtuxlUy does talk. We feature only quality merchandise 
sold under our own private brands. 

''Our publication is distributed as follows: Names of 
all active worth-while accounts, as well as good prospective 
accounts are furnished us by the manager of our main 
office, together with the managers of our branches. We 
have tried allowing our salesmen (and we have about for- 
ty-five) to furnish names of dealers. This we found to 
be impracticable, as many names were left off the mailing 
list which were vital. For our purposes it is better to take 
names from the ledgers. 

"Our editorial policy and our purpose is: First, to make 
the retail grocer we sell a better business man ; to respect 
turnover, clean stock, store and sound advertising. Sec- 
ond, to combat the mail-order and premium wagon com- 
pany competition which is gnawing at the vitals of the 
present day wholesale grocers' business, as we know it. 
Third, perhaps our last purpose, is to make of our house 
organ a bit of cheer, containing market facts and general 
stuff which any man will find worth-while reading." 

Speaking of the results they obtain, this official w© 
have quoted, the advertising manager, said: "We have no 
method of checking up results of our house organ except- 
ing through comments of our own salesmen, specialty men 
in the field, and testimonial letters from dealers ; however, 
we have received a great deal of comment from both of 
the former sources, and have many letters on file fr6m 
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dealeiBy telling ns that they are buying far more goods 
from ns than they wonid buy if our house organ did not 
exist/' 

This house organ has a double — front and back— ^^ver 
design. Its table of contents will give you an excellent 
idea of this interesting booklet-house organ: 

*The Man Who Feeds the World 
'Meet at the Fair 

'Ten Excellent Business Commandments 
' Sending you Customers 
'Pushing the Goods 
'A Salesman Is Like a Machinist 
'Selling the Eaj^ Things Only 
'Telephone Salesmanship 
'Market Page 
' Less Than One Per cent 
'Sunny Stopovers 
'The Voice with the Smile Wins 
' 'Fire When You're Eeady, Qridley!' (A double-page 
cartoon.) 

'Want Ad page 

'Clerk's page 

'He, and Once Upon a Time 

'Try this on Your Window 

'A Tip 

'The Paint Man's Story 

'A Letter from the Advertising Manager 

'Jerry and the Ad Man 

'How Will You Serve!" 

Scattered through the publication are display advertise- 
ments. Most of the articles are written from the readers' 
viewpoint rather than the publishers ', which is as it should 
be. 
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with their trade and has assisted us as well in keeping 
before the small town trade which in turn has helped our 
mail-order business." 

A wholesaler of building material supplies in Ohio has 
for years published a house organ mailed to architects, 
engineers and builders. The purpose of the publication is 
to keep the company 's name before the local building pub- 
lic. In the editorial pages they boost the best methods of 
fire-safe construction, thereby promoting the sale of fire- 
proof materials; and they avoid discussion of political, 
religious and other similar subjects upon which many 
folks are sensitive and likely to disagree. The latter is a 
I)oint well worth bearing in mind on any kind of a house 
organ. 

The wholesalers of heavy hardware at St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, who are out to secure business from garagemen and 
dealers in automobiles in their section, publish a house 
organ appropriately named (name secured by a prize 
contest among the sales force) Northern Headlight. Since 

Northern" is one of their brands they push, and since 

Headlight" immediately suggests ''automobile," this 
name is worthy of special comment. 

They mail this publication to every garage and every 
automobile dealer in their territory. In fact they mail it 
to any one who has anything to do either in the construc- 
tion, repair or sale of automobiles. The purpose, to quote 
their editor, is **to increase business by trying to cement a 
closer relationship between seller and buyer, keeping the 
trade informed of new goods and any interesting items per- 
taining to the trade." There is usually a page or two of 
''Personals," then a page is devoted to exploiting some 
first class garage and there is also a classified "Want" 
column, all of which greatly enhances the value of the 
publication and brings its readers closer to the publishers. 

In Nebraska a firm of wholesalers of electrical supplies 
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Msim ft hoQW ofgan fbat is intercstiii^ bocftuac of its p6* 
enliar eumlatioiL It goes to deetrieal eentral gtitioiw^ 
the independent telephone plants^ eleetrieal dealers and 
contraeton^ engineen of indoBtrial plants and garages 
They make np their mailing list from data furnished fay 
their traveling salewnen which in torn is cheeked np every 
two or three months by the salesmen — a point worth re- 
membering. 

That the house organ will not as a rale bring direct in- 
qnirieSy and that one may not be started with that idea in 
view, the results of this boose organ are to the point — 
they inclose in certain issaes return postal cards. Their 
list is made np of about 4,800 names, yet the largest num- 
ber of cards received frcmi any one mailing was about 200. 
Yet, as their Vice-President writes:* *' Altogether we feel 
that the expense in getting this out is entirely justified 
and continues to have greater value each month.'' The 
point of CONTINUITY of appeal, available in no other 
form of direct advertising, is very strong in the house 
organ. 

Many other wholesalers' experiences might be quoted, 
but in closing let us make clear that some wholesalers use 
their house organ for other than sales purposes. 

In Chicago there is a wholesale hardware house, estab- 
lished in 1855, which issues a house organ 5^ x 7^ inches, 
32 pages, self -inclosing, which is well known but which is 
entirely for **home consumption," as they put it. Their 
managing editor tells the "why" of it, when he writes: 
''It is for the purpose of promoting the family spirit 
among our large force of employees and to keep them 
posted as to what is going on in our midst and in that way 
become better acquainted." 

They pursue a rather unusual plan in regard to the 
house organ. They ''ask them (the employees) to con- 
tribute twenty-five cents a year for the book, but it is not 
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comptdsory. The amount realized thereon is not applied 
in any way toward the expense of issuing the book, but is 
used by the editorial staff as prize money, for contribu- 
tions, etc. The expense of issuing the magazine is pai(l 
by the house/' They call their publication Tusp-BiiSi 
which is the subscription price and which in a slight way- 
suggests their business. 

This publication is now in its seventh year. The editors 
are their own employees, the staff being changed yearly, 
thus putting new ideas into the publication. 

Few wholesalers issue house organs for their consumers, 
or users, except as noted in this chapter. Most of theni: 
are for dealers or their own salesmen, and a few are o£ 
the internal variety as set forth in the paragraphs imme- 
diately preceding. 

There is a big opportunity for many wholesalers to use 
the house organ to better advantage than almost any other 
field excepting perhaps the retailers, who will be consid- 
ered in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XI 

HOW RETMLEES HAVE USED HOUSE ORGANS SUC- 
CESSFULLY 

t 

Truth to tell, practically the only way that retailers 

have so far successfully used house organs is their use by 
the larger retailers — department stores — ^as means of im- 
proving their sales forces — ^in other words, purely as in- 
ternal house organs. 

A number of department stores do publish semi-house 
organs in the pages of newspapers. The great Wanamaker 
establishment, for instance, sets up its daily newspaper 
advertisements in certain papers in the form of house 
organs, just as some other firms have used the papers of 
other publications to carry their house organ regularly. 

Logically there is a wonderful field for the use of the 
house organ by the retailer, and it is the virgin undevel- 
oped field of house organdom to-day. 

Take the department store, specialty shop, or other store ; 
they appeal to but a limited class at best. They know 
who their prospects are — either the people near to their 
store, or near to their city, or the rich, the poor, the 
medium-well-to-do, men, women, children, or varying 
grades of any one of these classifications. 

In the larger cities there is a tremendous waste in news- 
paper advertising. Take the city of New York, for exam- 
ple; the leading newspaper has a circulation of less than 
400,000, while the city has more than 4,000,000 inhabitants. 
Very, very few retailers in the city can count the entire 
400,000 circulation of that newspaper as their prospective 
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customers. But the newspaper must charge rates that jus- 
tify the circulation. The man who runs a specialty shop ' 
uptown that caters to the women in his immediate neigh- 
borhood could quite easily get a list of those women he 
wished to sell to, those who were his logical prospects, and 
send a house organ to them. 

A grocery firm in Scranton, Pennsylvania, issues a news- 
paper style house organ to prospects and customers called 
The Money Swver. It goes to the homes of farmers and 
residents of small towns and villages near Scranton. In 
this way it covers a field that could not be covered fully 
by advertisements in the daily newspapers. They get it 
out monthly. It contains about one-half advertising mat- 
ter. The rest is made up of stories, anecdotes, puzzles, 
useful hints on housekeeping, cooking, etc. It is at- 
tractively illustrated. 

A firm interested in one of the irrigation projects out 
in Montana issued for a number of years a retailer's house 
organ in newspaper style. It was devoted **to the prog- 
ress, prosperity and happiness of the industrious, thrifty 
and enlightened people living in the justly famous" irri- 
gation project referred to, if we may quote from their 
publication which is before us. This particular publica- 
tion smacks more of being a land-selling sheet than any- 
thing else, unfortunately, and so is not illustrated in our 
pages. 

A men's furnishing store in Los Angeles issued for sev- 
eral years a house organ that was called Why — of the 
*' Store with a Conscience.' ' It had for its object during 
its life, to quote the editor, "just a little heart-to-heart talk 
once a month amongst us folks who guard the * Conscience' 
of the store with a sense of duty." It was discontinued, as 
so many house organs are, when its editor departed for 
other fields. This emphasizes the fact that owners of house 
organs should groom new editors and, if the publication 
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pays, not use the loss of an editor as a reason for discon- 
tinuing a paying proposition. 

In a small town out in Washington some years ago one 
of the retailers of hardware published a house organ that 
had for its object selling hardware and implements hy 
retail to local users. At this writing we are not able to 
find out whether this is still published or not, though it 
was in 1916. 

If we count Larkin Co., the great mail-order house, as 
a retailer, then we have a strong example of the successful 
use of the house organ by that class. They have published 
house organs for years. In fact three years ago they went 
on record as to its effectiveness in these words, and they 
are still publishing it to-day : 

''In out* twelve years' experience as house organ pub* 
lishers we find that our magazine is a profitable publica- 
tion and one that we could not do without. It is the tie 
that binds Larkin Co. to its great multitude of customers. 
Our experience proves that a rightly conducted house or- 
gan absolutely justifies the expense. But on 'rightly con- 
ducted' hangs all the 'law and the profits.' " 

A Cleveland tailor has for several years issued a little 
blotter house organ that brought him the business. This 
idea has been successfully used for retailers in other lines, 
including multigraphing shops, etc. 

One of the oldest house organs in existence is a retailers' 
house organ. It should be noted in passing. Broivmng's 
Magazine, published by a New York City firm of makers 
and retailers of clothing, uniforms and liveries, was started 
about thirty years ago. It circulates only to customers of 
the eighteen retail stores of this manufacturer-retailer. It 
is issued monthly, usually 32 pages and cover 6x8^ in 
size. Except for their Christmas and for their special 
Spring and Fall Fashion numbers, they use one color cov- 
ers and one color throughout inside. 
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It has an average circulation of about 85,000 copies. The 
editorial policy is '' simply to interest and amuse the 
reader, the amateur photographer, the lover of puzzles, 
etc." The advertising for their clothes is confined chiefly 
to the advertising pages, though there is now and then an 
underlying hint of clothing-buying in the reading pages. 
This house organ is issued on a rather unusual basis. One 
man heads its publication department, which issues the 
magazine. He buys all of the drawings, jokes, verses and 
literary matter in the open market and makes it, as he puts 
it, '*a one-man proposition." 

Souza Brothers, of Oakland, California, is one firm 
among the modem merchants who realizes the power of 
the house publication. They do about $85,000 business an- 
nually on an advertising expense of $225. All of the 
advertising they do is their little paper, called Store News 
{see Figs. 45 and 46), and in this $225 they figure not 
only the cost of the paper but a small display advertise- 
ment in two local labor union papers. They say: '*Our 
Store News is the real thing. It has been the attraction at 
our store since we started eight years ago." 

One of the grocery trade papers, in an endeavor to help 
out the retailers with a house organ, has started a syndi- 
cated publication called Table Talks which costs $5 a month 
for 250 copies, $6.75 for 500 copies, and so on. This price 
includes even delivery to the merchant, though he must 
pay the cost of delivery to the customers. The firm pub- 
lishing this publication limits it to one merchant in each 
section. In cases where a personally edited paper is not 
possible this scheme is to be recommended. 

Another house organ of this same class, issued by a 
larger retailer, is Table Tips, a miniature 3x6 monthly 
which is put out by a Los Angeles firm. It is issued by 
a quality store and the arguments of the publication are 
used to overcome the high prices necessarily charged. Dur- 
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Of tfmrte the vcD kziown firm of IfarAiTI Kdd ft Co, 
of Cbieago, bas for aeTcr^l jean isQcd one of the Boai 
pretaUiods of leUflen' pablicatioDs for one daaa of hay- 
en. It m called FaJuoms of the House, eatering to tlie 
women huyen ezelosiTelj. In October of 1917 they bsatd 
s speeial Bed Croai mnnber, whieh sold at ten cents per 
eOfpYf ghring the entire pro c eed s to the American Bed 
Croaiw It had a special James Montgomery Flagi^ eorer 
in eoIoTk The. list of contribntorB to that issue riralcd a 
regular magazine: Arthur 6ny Emp^, Mabel Boardman, 
Emerson Hou^ Anna Howard Shaw, Edgar Lee Masters, 
John T« MeCntche<m, Marquis Eaton, Charles CoUette, to 
say nothing of a speeial center spread in which they pic- 
tured the notables of the operatie, moTie and theatrical 
world appended to their offer to help the worthy cause. 
The words of the famous moTie star, Doug^ Fairbanks, 
are worthy of quoting: ''Will I say something tar your 
Red Cross 'Benefit on Paper'? May I DO something? 
Locomoting by handsprings down 'Mich. Boul/ or climb- 
ing the side of the Athletic Club or any little thing like 
thatf I am entirely at your service for so splendid a 



cause/' 



It is a 9y2 X 13 inch publication, regularly sixteen pages 
and cover, though the Red Cross issue was 32 pages and 
cover. 

Their covers are from artists of renown. The lypog- 
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raphy, art work, and general make-up rivals any of the 
better class of women's publications. In the Aug:ust, 1917, 
issue, in announcing the Bed Cross number for which they 
charged 10 cents— all other issues having been sent free — 
they remarked editorially: 

^'It has been our pleasure to send you this magazine for 
three years without charge, with its news of fashions, of 
homemaking, of local interest, of the theater. . . . Our en- 
tire editorial organization, all of our forces for magazine 
production and distribution,- are enlisted in this Bed Cross 
service which will mean not only thousands of dollars for 
the Bed Cross — our usual issue is more than 125,000 — ^but 
will provide a medium of highly desirable publicity for its 
various activities that will reach throughout the country." 

In one issue they have a full page plate of a star of 
the theatrical firmament photographed ** especially for 
Fashions of the Hour" to which is appended in paren- 
theses: ''Costume from Marshall Field & Company." 

Dfiig Store Doings is the title of the consumer house 
organ which goes to 75,000 customers and prospective cus- 
tomers of the various stores in the Owl Drug Stores chain. 
When that store, for example, decided to restrict the sale 
of paregoric to those who had a prescription from a rep- 
utable physician, this unusual stand was explained to their 
patrons in advance through the pages of this house organ. 

One of the largest stores of the Northwest publishes a 
consumer house organ for its patrons which is said to be 
producing highly satisfactory results. 

Bealizing that the retailer is far behind the procession 
on almost any form of retail advertising and considerably 
more so on the house organ form than perhaps any other, 
several manufacturers have arranged to give the retailer 
a house organ of his own, in effect. 

Earlier in the book we referred to a certain office equip- 
ment house that published more than 200 different editions 
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of its house organ, a special edition for each retailer. The 
retailer furnishes the manufacturer with a list of his pros- 
pects. Each month an issue of that manufacturer's con- 
sumer house organ, printed up as if it were published by 
the retailer, is mailed to those names. When the house 
organ was first started, a card was inclosed stating that 
it would reach the addressee. 

A firm in Cleveland which manufactures women's wear 
and sells it through retailers, department stores, etc., pub- 
lishes a similar house organ designed to appeal to women. 
It is called The Tailored Woman and department stores 
even in the metropolitan centers are glad to make use of it. 

Other manufacturers send out to retailers house organs 
for local distribution, few of which in our opinion justify 
their cost. A house organ must be delivered to accomplish 
its purpose. 

As previously stated, the mail order catalogues, quarter- 
lies issued in supplement form, etc., are in effect house 
organs, and their success is so well known they need not 
be stressed. 

Many department stores do publish internal house or- 
gans, as suggested in an earlier part of this chapter. 

A short review of their success will be in order. 

A firm in Milwaukee with three different stores, employ- 
ing about 1,500 people in them, issues an internal house 
organ of which they say: *'Our paper is the official organ 
of our employees' mutual association, securing for its mem- 
bers indemnity in case of illness and a small death benefit. 
This association lends to indigent members reasonable 
funds when in trouble and helps to keep them out of the 
hands of the loan sharks. The association is a result of 
the efforts of our editor." 

Their publication is a printed one, from 24 to 32 pages 
and cover, size 5 x 7% inches. 

A prominent St. Louis store issues a monthly bulletin. 
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which sells at five cents per copy. ''We feel it is appre- 
ciated more by making this charge," they say. The read- 
ing matter is varied, and contains items of general inter- 
est, current news, gossip, personals, halftone illustrations, 
announcements, instructions, etc. 

About three-fifths of their employees buy it regularly. 

The J. L. Hudson Co., of Detroit, issues a well-printed, 
pretentious house publication of about 28 pages a month, 
size 6x9 inches. Their sales manager says of it : ** The 
purpose is to promote enthusiasm, loyalty and a spirit to 
do a little better each day ; editorial policy is built along 
these lines under my direction with the help that can be 
obtained from an organization of 2,300 employees." 

The big problem in these retailers' (department store) 
papers is the proper editor. A big Boston store got 
around this in a new way. They elected a board of editors 
to represent properly their 3,500 employees. While it is 
now being paid for by the firm, they expect, in order to 
, increase interest in it, to ask the employees to pay at least 
a part of its cost. 

The cases mentioned up to this point have all been 
printed publications. But it is not necessary to print 
them, they may be multigraphed, mimeographed, or repro- 
duced in similar ways. One of Dayton's big stores issues 
a daily house organ. It is 8^ x 11 inches in size. It is 
mimeographed and distributed each morning to the sales 
people before the day's work begins. 

A Davenport, Iowa, store issues a twice-a-week house 
organ in similar manner, after having previously issued a 
more pretentious paper once a month, but as they say, 
"came to the conclusion and have now proved it that the 
present method is more effective for our purpose. We 
will admit that it is not very sightly, but it gets our mes- 
sage across and that is what we want." 

Department stores in Los Angeles, Peoria, HI., Newark, 
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N. J.y and many other cities publish these house organs. 

Our personal opinions as to the great possibilities in the 
retail field are borne out by W. G. Clifford in his book 
* ' Building Your Business by Mail ' ' when he writes : ' ' Any 
retailer who does not systematically plan to hold the regu- 
lar trade of customers is deliberately cheating himself out 
of profits that he has actually earned. Of the many meth- 
ods for holding the regular trade of customers, a plan 
based on the use of a house organ has proved the most 
economical to operate and the most profitable in results." 

Naturally the house organ that will be successful in the 
big city will not do as well in the small town and vice 
versa, so this is the weakness of the syndicated variety of 
house organs, previously referred to, used by retailers. 

One of the big drug chains at one time published a house 
organ that was imprinted with its local retailers' names 
and then shipped out to be thrown into front doors and 
on to porches of prospects. This house organ had a circu- 
lation — of the poor variety that must come from such meth- 
ods as this — of nearly a million copies at one time. It 
simulated a well known weekly as to cover and contents. 
This retailer's house organ was not a success except from 
the standpoint of the manufacturer who sold it to the re- 
tailer. 

The one thing that must stand in the forefront in any 
retailers' house organ is service. If the publication does 
not do a service for the recipient it has little chance to be 
successful. 

The successful retailers' house organ will carry into ef- 
fect the rules and follow the principles laid down in Part 
I for the consumer house organ, for every retailers' house 
organ (aside from the internal ones treated at length in 
this chapter) will be designed to sell the retailers' wares 
to the buyer. 



CHAPTER XII 

HOW BANKS HAVE USED HOUSE ORGANS SUC- 

CESSFULLY 

**WsEN the writer came to this bank on September 1, 
1913y it had been organized twenty-two months and had 
individual deposita of $70,000 with 297 depositors," wrote 
the cashier of a small town bank located in the lower part 
of California. 

On March 29, 1917, the same man reported: **We have 
now approximately 1,200 depositors and individual de- 
posits around $220,000 to $225,000. The increase has been 
due to the publicity given through the house organ and 
cordial manner of meeting the public by those connected 
with the bank and the best possible treatment of depositors 
and the public at large. ' ' 

In those two paragraphs you have the story of a suc- 
cessful house organ published by a bank. The house or- 
gan was a simple affair, one color only, four pages, of the 
ordinary 6x9 size. It did not even have an unusual or 
striking name to help it to success. It was tnerely called 
Bank Service. 

They distributed about 1,500 copies of each issue to 
their prospective customers in the community. It was 
edited by the cashier himself. He says: "The writer got 
much pleasure from the editorial work, which, however, 
was not a new experience, and we saw a very decided 
improvement in our deposit accounts in the three years it 
has been published. But we do not credit all the increase 
alone to that method of publicity.'' 

199 
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Banks are notorionsly known as cold-blooded bnsiness 
houses. Those who can break throagh this shell and let 
their true inward courtesy show have almost universally 
been successful. That is what the house organ did for the 
bank referred to above. The Fidelity Trust Company of 
Kansas City, Missouri, publishes a house organ for a some- 
what different purpose. It is called Fidelity Spirit, which 
is directed to the people in the various "Fidelity" com- 
panies. They say of it: **We have found th^t it has a 
Tery considerable advertising value, inasmuch as we re- 
ceive quite numerous comments that indicate it is read 
quite thoroughly by those to whom it goes." 

This bank house organ has a mailing list of approxi- 
mately 3,000 names, but 200 of which are people actually 
in their employ. They mail about two thousand copies to 
other banking institutions, largely to banks in the Federal 
Beserve District known as No. 10, the remainder is sent 
to individuals, corporations, exchanges, etc. 

The purpose of this publication is '*to boost for the 
Fidelity Companies, to foster a spirit of cordial coopera- 
tion, and to publish the news relating to Fidelity people," 
as they say. While their editorial policy is directed to their 
own people they get valuable advertising from the fact 
that it carries outside the spirit that it obtains in their 
offices. 

The origin of the publication is of interest, too. It was 
at first called the Fidelity Club, this being the name of the 
social organization of their people. The name was later 
changed and the circulation increased. 

The Wachovia Loan & Trust Company of Winston- 
Salem, N. C, publishes a monthly house organ called The 
Solicitor, which goes to their customers and prospective cus- 
tomers only. It is a sixteen page book, 6 x 9 in size, edited 
by their publicity manager. The issue before us is an Au- 
gust one. The first inside front cover is a regular display 
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advertisement. The leading article is a brief summary of 
the tax bill then pending. Following this comes an article 
on insurance, to build business for their insurance depart* 
ment, then other departmental items of similar purpose — 
one for the Trust Department, giving two examples of 
their service, one for the Bond Department, followed by a 
page or more of news items from their branch oflSice' towns. 

In each issue they insert a return card or slip, and re- 
port receiving about one-half to one per cent, returns each 
time. 

The first house organ published in Canada was published 
by the Marcil Trust Company of Montreal, a banking in- 
stitution. They call it Thrift, and, while it started with 
only 12 pages, a recent issue contained 62 pages. It has a 
circulation of from 2,000 to 3,000 copies an issue, depend- 
ing on the contents. They report it as ''a very good good- 
will getter and retainer.'* They go on to say, '*If we sell 
(referring to their bond department), the smallest sale 
we can make is $500 and then all the way up to $100,000. 
It is the very best advertising we know of for our busi- 
ness.*' 

A firm of investment bankers, with headquarters in 
Chicago and New York and branch offices in many other 
cities, have for many years published a house organ. They 
report of it: **It has a definite place in our follow-up and 
our mail campaigns, but its place is subordinate to that of 
circulars and letters. Its main object is to create confi- 
dence and acquaint customers and prospects with the spirit 
of the house, and render them service and information." 

It is a sixteen page publication, 8% x 11% inches in size^ 
containing useful articles and information and in many 
cases it is filed by those receiving it. One of their features 
at one time was a story in each issue of some one Ameri- 
can city. This series was well worth preserving and gave 
the reader some very interesting data, and at the same 
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time built up a ground work for faith in those cities so 
that when this firm brought out an investment located in 
any one of those cities the reader unconsciously recalled 
the earlier article, in many cases. 

Nearly every one* of the leading banks in New York now 
publish at least a monthly house organ, and some of them 
issue several such publications. Some of these are devoted 
entirely to economic articles and dissertations on big busi- 
ness problems. Others issue a house organ purely for their 
employees, but which is in itself almost a regular maga- 
zine. An excellent example of the latter class is the house 
organ for employees of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 

Such a house organ as that just referred to may be made 
to be highly helpful in keying up branch banks and branch 
offices to keep in step with the policies of the home office or 
institution. 

In speaking before the 1915 Houae Organ conference at 
Chicago, a representative of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company said: ''Of course, the business which only sells 
in an impersonal way, which does not want to keep in con- 
stant touch with its customers, may not have the same use 
for a house organ, but it seems to me, if you stop and 
think, that that sort of business, with few exceptions, is 
getting scarcer and scarcer. All businesses nowadays are 
anxious to establish and continue a personal relation be- 
tween themselves and their customers. Therefore^ in what 
I am going to state to you for the sake of brevity about 
our house organ problem, you simply have to change our 
name to the name of a shoe house, or a telephone company, 
or any one of those things and I think you will find it ap- 
plies to any of them." 

Any bank house organ that is edited on this basis is 
bound to succeed. For it starts out to sell an intangible 
thing like service on the same basis as a tangiUe thing like 
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shoes. Considering especially the problem of the bank or 
trust company house organ this speaker added: ''Many 
advertisers are free from the necessity of creating a de- 
mand. The desire to travel, to chew gum, to wear shoes, 
or to see moving pictures, is fairly well established. But 
eagerness to open an account, or take out a letter of credit, 
buy a bond, invest in real estate, make one's will, or rent 
a safe-deposit box, is, to say the least, latent in a wide 
range of cases." 

This particular publication has seven departments, but 
the keynote of the editorial content referring to each de* 
partment is SERVICE, which is the name of their publica- 
tion. 

A short description of how they have made it successful 
will be helpful to others. The editor, Mr. Enapp, said, in 
part: ''It has told the deposit customer about investments, 
new home subdivisions, storage of silverware during vaca- 
tions, methods of securing life incomes to wives and daugh- 
ters, proper procedure in applying for loans and dozens of 
other things that the trust company wanted to acquaint 
them with. And of course the customers of other depart- 
ments have heard a great deal about current accounts, 
savings accounts and certificates of deposit. 

"It has published a regular column of answers to ques- 
tions* on all sorts o^ subjects connected with investments, 
personal finances, home economy and the general business 
of safeguarding money or property. It has introduced the 
officers and directors of the company to its patrons by 
means of photographs and short personal sketches. 

"It has published humorous, or pseudo-humorous skits, 
such as the story of the teacher who said it was unnecessary 
for us to pay her checks in new bills as she was convinced 
that no microbe could live on her salary. 

"It has acquainted customers, on interest-paying days, 
with the size of the disbursement being made to them and 
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the fact that the company in its twenty-five years of ex- 
istence has paid considerably more in interest to its de- 
positors than in dividends to its stockholders, although 
the stockholders have had the profits of several depart- 
ments to draw from, while the depositors are paid out of 
the earnings of but one. 

''It has set up for itself the policy that each number 
shall not only offer a service, but be a service in itself, and 
to this end it has endeavored to outline methods of secur- 
ing equitable tax assessments ; of making income returns to 
the United States Treasury Department ; of keeping house- 
hold accounts; of arranging for proper insurance pre- 
miums; of keeping track from time to time of the market 
value of securities owned, and so on. 

**It has published matters of interest to St. Louis when- 
ever possible, and this year its cover designs will be a series 
of rather striking impressionistic views of St. Louis and its 



environs.'' 



A bank in Pine Bluff, Arkansas, found that the farmers 
were eager to absorb information on banking and financial 
subjects as well as articles on improved farm methods, mar- 
kets and market conditions, so it makes a direct appeal to 
this class through its Review. A number of valuable short 
articles are gathered from every possible source — govern- 
ment bulletins, agricultural agents, county and state dem- 
onstration agents, agricultural journals, and experts in 
diversified and scientific farming. 

"We believe banks should advertise," writes their* pres- 
ident. *'. . . In editing the Review our ideal is to make 
it actually perform a service while offering a service. 
With this idea before it, we believe any bank can make a 
house organ a valuable business building medium." 

A firm of private bankers in Milwaukee issues a monthly, 
Thrift Talk. Of it they say: '*We heartily endorse the 
proper kind of a house organ as a valuable advertising 
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adjunct for any banking institution. Properly edited and 
presented in neat typographical form, it is one of the best 
mediums obtainable for reaching the prospective customer 
and the old customer as well.'' 

One of the big Philadelphia banks publishing a house 
organ, contributes this over the signature of their presi- 
dent: ''If you can keep a house organ practical, it is a 
good medium for making the bank known in its particu-. 
lar locality"; while the secretary of a savings bank located 
in the upper part of Manhattan sayB: ''I feel that all 
banks, whether state, national, savings or trust companies, 
will find a house organ a profitable and dignified manner 
of enlightening the public as to what they should know 
about the bank they deal with." 

The Americas is the name of a monthly bank house or- 
gan, established by one of the big banks in New York 
City as an organ of foreign trade work in connection with 
its extension of foreign branches. The publication, while 
frankly a house organ, has discussed in a very broad way 
the principles of international commerce, particularly 
American activity, and the monthly issues xfow contain 
reports from all over the world on general business con- 
ditions. 

This publication has a circulation of 25,000, its distribu- 
tion being restricted to business houses that are in a posi- 
tion to go into foreign trade, to individuals interested in 
foreign business or in foreign investments, and to educa- 
tional institutions and libraries. It has a considerable 
foreign distribution, and is read in English by over 2,000 
business men in Latin-America. Its articles have been 
widely quoted in the news and editorial columns of news- 
papers. 

Other instances where banking institutions successfully 
have used house organs are numerous. One of those that 
might be mentioned is an Alabama savings and loan com- 
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pany which used a house organ' to stimulate savings and 
investments under the building and loan plan. A big city 
savings bank has successfully used the personal publication 
to increase their deposits. 

While the banking house is peculiar and can seldom 
check up results coming directly from the publication, 
Flint McNaughton in Ideas^ No. 38, reports a case of an 
investment concern who found that out of seventy-eight 
persons who called at one of their branch offices in one 
month, seventy-three were brought there by their house 
organ. A financial institution in a medium-sized southern 
city, obtained from this method depositors in thirty-one 
states. 

If there is any one line of business that is largely non- 
competitive in the way of the same person being a cus- 
tomer of more than one house, it is the banking business. 
Almost every one deals at one bank and one bank only, 
and so almost every one of the thirty thousand banks in 
the United States could well afford to start a house organ 
with the feeling that there would be very little duplica- 
tion in circulation. This would not hold good in almost 
any other line of business activity. As a matter of fact, 
there are very few bank house organs in comparison with 
the possibilities, though the bankers now have organized 
as a department of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
iWorld and are going ahead fast in this line. 



CHAPTER XIII 

HOW INSUHANCE COMPANIES HAVE USED HOUSE 

ORGANS SUCCESSFULLY 

Havino to their credit the publication of a house organ 
that has the largest circulation of any publication, paid or 
free, in the world, the insurance companies deserve a 
chapter for themselves. The Metropolitan, published by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New York, 
has this honor. 

It goes to their policy holders. Its purpose is to keep 
them informed as to the Company in which they are in- 
sured, to stimulate their interest in the general subject of 
life insurance, and to give them valuable and interesting 
information along the lines of improved living conditions. 
In the last few years they have devoted a considerable por- 
tion of this publication to health and sanitation topics, 
giving their readers useful hints on how they might help 
improve the conditions under which they and their cities 
and villages live. It also contains a list of the Visiting 
Nursing Associations with which this Company has an 
arrangement by which free nursing service is given to the 
company's industrial policy holders as they need it. 

The Metropolitan is issued quarterly. We have spoken 
in an earlier chapter of how the company makes each local 
edition appear printed for that particular locality by the 
insertion of two special pages of matter. 

The house organ is distributed by the Industrial agents 
of this company as they make their weekly visits to the 
homes of the insured. The average edition is ''not far 
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from five million copies/' As a role it is of 12 pages, with 
a four-colored cover, and many issues have been exten- 
sively illustrated. The editor of the company's publica- 
tions says of it: ''It also aims to give the insured informa- 
tion as to their rights and privileges under policies. For 
instance, this being a mutual company, it notifies its policy 
holders when elections for directors are to be held and ex- 
plains what they must do in order to vote. It contains 
partial lists of death claims paid in localities." 

''Broadly speaking," writes the editor, "it is the en- 
deavor to put all policy holders into immediate touch with 
the home office, which considers all its insured people as a 
part of the Metropolitan family, in whose welfare the Com- 
pany is interested." 

The fact that it is now in its twenty-eighth volume 
speaks for its success. 

This insurance company does not limit its house oi^an 
work to this one publication. They have a second called 
The Intelligencer, which goes to the Company's agents 
throughout the country, numbering over 12,000. This 
house organ is designed to give the agents periodical in- 
formation as to the records and individual achievements 
of the company, to tell them of the activities of the com- 
pany in welfare work along health and educational lines, 
in which they are called upon to participate, suggestions 
as to how they may increase their effectiveness as writers 
of insurance and as contributors towards the cause of good 
health. It is a bi-monthly publication. 

The Intelligencer gives the agents hints as to the secur- 
ing and conservation of business. It contains reports of 
the various activities of the Company as they develop from 
time to time. 

Asked as to the results, the editor replied: "There can 
be no exact system of checking up the results, but since 
these two publications have been in circulation the growth 
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of the Company has been so steady and so rapid, and col- 
lateral activities of the Company have been so extended, 
that there is no possible doubt in the home office that both 
these publications are of great value." 

They are edited by what is called *'The Publication Di- 
vision" of the Company, the matters relating to insurance, 
health, welfare work, etc., being, of course, supervised by 
officers of the Company who are specialists in these particu- 
lar matters. 

The Imperial Life Assurance Company of Canada fol- 
lows a somewhat similar plan. They issue in addition to 
their Agents' NevTs a second publication, called The Inv- 
perial Lifegvxurd, which goes to their customers and pros- 
pects. 

Several companies issue publications for distribution 
among their agents. The National Life Insurance Com- 
, pany of Chicago, issues a 4-page 8^4 x 11-inch weekly that 
goes to their salesmen in thirty-six states. The editorial 
policy is 'Ho boost those who make good, to increase effi- 
ciency, and to use any article that will tend to produce 
better salesmanship." 

The editor makes an interesting comparison on the sub- 
ject of insurance versus merchandise in remarking: **We 
differ from the organization that has a commercial product 
to sell. Our product can only be sold by personal solicita- 
tion, and the chief purpose of the paper is to inspire our 
salesmen so that they may put forth their best effort. In 
short, the policy of the paper is to be inspirational and in- 
formative." 

Their experience is interesting, too, in that they for- 
merly published a monthly house organ which was larger 
and more pretentious, **but our experience is," they write, 
"that the smaller house organ issued weekly brings far 
more satisfactory results, in that it keeps us in closer touch 
with our men." 
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Another point that they bring out which is worthy of 
notation by all house organ editors is this : ' ' Our salesmen 
work on commission; for that reason we cannot command 
their time and efforts like salaried men; therefore, the 
paper is used as a stimulus to voluntary effort and to edu- 
cational work in salesmanship in this particular branch." 
Many dealers' house organs have to take this same situa- 
tion into consideration in formulating their editorial 
policy. 

The Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh has 
been issuing a house organ for more than ten years. It is 
issued to their solicitors monthly. ''We do not expect 
direct results/' writes the company's official who has 
charge of it. "Life insurance is not sold that way. A 
certain amount of boost and patting on the back is neces- 
sary to keep a man in spirit to write insurance, so we try 
to play up the rivalry and the personal items. We know 
that it pays because every man carrying a rate book looks 
forward to receiving the Bulletin, and if it happens to be 
a few days late, we hear from the men in the field." 

Others in the life field who issue similar publications are 
Excelsior Life Insurance Company of Toronto, Canada, 
Excelsior Bwnner; Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., of 
Newark, N. J., The Pelican; Fidelity Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Philadelphia, Pa., The Fidelity Policy- 
holder; Postal Life Insurance Company, New York, The 
Postman; — ^this goes to their prospects to close up sales for 
life insurance entirely by mail; and others. 

Fire insurance companies use house organs for similar 
purposes among agents or salesmen, but practically none 
mail to buyers of insurance that we know of. 

The Glens Falls Insurance Company of Glens Falls, N. 
T., issues a publication called Now and Then, of which 
they say: **Do not consider it has any policy beyond mak- 
ing agents and insurance men glad to get it.". 
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Several accident and casualty companies issue house 
organs. The Budget, issued by the Maryland Casualty 
Company of Baltimore, is a good example of this class. 
It is a monthly, sixteen pages in size, with pages 7x10 
inches. The paper goes to general agents and local agents 
throughout the United States and Canada, and, while pri« 
marily intended only for agents, it is sometimes sent by 
them to prospects for business. Its purpose is to give their 
agents as much information about the business ''and as 
much deserved praise for their own efforts, as is possible." 
• Some years ago this company considered discontinuing 
this publication on account of lack of apparent interest, 
when, they report, '*we were strongly urged by agents con- 
trolling more than three-fourtbs of our business to con- 
tinue issuing it." 

Selling insurance, or selling salesmen on selling insur- 
ance, is entirely a matter of education and so the house 
organ becomes a vital help. 



CHAPTER SIT 
HOV SCHOOLS HATE USED HOUSE ORGAXS SUC- 



This ehaprter might whnogt be nsade a imwMal ecmte- 
lEV/fi for tL( aatLor. It wss a cofn- of their Jamrmalf mafled 
to hji father^ who had been a student of the schod, that 
tr%t an>ai^ the desire in the author s mind to enter a 
<^Ttain New York State institution whieh dnws its pnpib 
f f/rii all orer the world, laiigelj hy means of its house 
oriran. 

It was a copy at a house or)gan of another in s tiluti on^ 
this time one teaching by eorrespondenee, that laonehed 
th^ author out into the adrertising and editorial field. 

In IxmJKville, Kentnekj, there is a eommercial school 
that uMTjes a weekly house origan whieh is deroted ''to the 
tf^M interefrtft of young pe<^le and commercial edncation." 
It is only a four-page affair, 6^4 x 9^ inches in size, hot it 
has itffcond'class mailing privileges and has quite a hold on 
its readers, making boosters of every scholar. 

A correffpondenee school in Chicago issues a regular mag- 
a2:ine form of honse organ which is called Personal Ef- 
fictency. It contains 32 or more pages each month and has 
a circulation of about 50,000 copies. It has for its pur- 
pr>He the keeping of students sold on the value of study 
and application of efficiency methods to secure advance- 
ment. As a secondary object it is intended to build np 
goodwill for the publishers and, to a minor extent, to 
bring in inquiries for their courses. 

A list of the table of contents in an lasne before ns will 
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prove suggestive of the contents of a successful publication 
of this type : 

** University Extension Work for Men in Business '' 

'* Optimism and Industrial Opportunity" 

**Funds and Reserves" 

** Sources of Legal Biiowledge" 

''What Was the Matter with 'Ed' Kearney t"— the first 
installment of a serial story of an inspirational nature 

"The Railways in 1915" 

"Bossing Myself and Obeying My Boss" — one of a series 
of self-masteiy articles 

"Editorial Page" 

"Power Through Mastering Words" 
and in addition pages of news about courses, students, 
puzzles, endorsements, letters, etc. 

A business college in Spokane, Washington, issues a 
quarterly house organ, from 12 to 20 pages of the 5% x 7^- 
inch size, which they mail to former students and pros- 
pective students. 

The purpose of the publication is to disseminate general 
information concerning office work in particular and, more 
especially, concerning that taught by this school. An offi- 
cial of the school says of this publication: "One of the 
chief purposes is to enable us to get before prospective stu- 
dents lengthy arguments and less dignified matter than 
would be appropriate in circulars^ letters, or booklets." 

Asked as to the results he could trace to it, he replied : 
"As to checking results, we do this by means of coupons 
made up out of the magazine and which are returned by 
the prospect. Dealing as we do with a class wholly unac- 
customed to business, we have never found it possible to 
check any of our advertising matter with any degree of 
satisfaction. We do know, however, that we get a certain 
amount of business from our house organ and we think 
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it 18 well worih the time and expense neeessary to get it 
out/' 

An institntion in Scranton, Pennsylvania, doing a world- 
wide business in teaching by mail, issues several house 
organs. One goes to their salesmen and is known as TKa 
Messenger. They publish another called Ambition, which 
is distributed broadcast to prospects by their representa- 
tives. In Ambition they tell stories of successes accom- 
plished by their students and publish other such inspira- 
tional material as will arouse an interest in their work. 
The Bulletin is issued by the Educational Department for 
the home office folks. 

Still another school doing similar work, though special- 
izing on one course alone, issues a house organ. This firm, 
located in New York City, publishes it solely for their sales- 
men, and in it they publish details of salesmen's contests, 
etc. This particular house organ is called The Institute 
Wire and carries for its subtitle these words: ''Both per- 
sonal and private." 

They have a policy of printing it on a duplicating ma- 
chine, inserting the duplicated sheets in a standard plain 
colored cover each week. They issue in the 8V2 x 11 size, so 
as to inclose with it reproduced full size endorsement let- 
ters, etc., and also so that the publication will fit the ring 
binders furnished their men. 

It is their policy to send this publication to those in 
their employ only. But it is especially interesting to note 
that within the last few months this firm has started two 
more house organs both of which go to their students and 
former students. One is called Business Progress, and is 
of a review nature, while the other is called Business Con- 
ditions, and is of statistical nature. These two house or- 
gans will enable them to keep in touch with their students 
— subscribers they call them — ^foUowing the completion of 
the course by the subscriber. 
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In addition to these schools there are, of course, the 
schools referred to in the opening^ paragraphs of this 
chapter and many others using house organs, but compara- 
tively speaking, the school field, like the bank field, has 
hardly been explored. 

The Miller School of New York City, publishers of the 
Miller Monthly, uses it to sell their stenographic and type^ 
writing courses to prospective students. Mr. Charles M. 
Miller of that school recently said of the house organ: 
''There is no doubt that we have had some very direct and 
immediate results fr(»n our publication and from month 
to month as it appears, I am of the opinion that these 
results are getting better." 



CHAPTER XV 

HOW ASSOCIATIONS, CLUBS, COMMERCIAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS, ETC., HAVE USED HOUSE ORGANS SUC- 
CESSFULLY 

Aside from the broad classification of dealers' house 
organs, or those published by manufacturers, a classifica- 
tion that covers many different classes in each case, there 
are more house organs published by and for the members 
of associations, clubs, chambers of commerce, boards of 
trade, and other such organizations, than any other single 
field. 

In many cases the very existence of the association — 
which word we shall use throughout this chapter to cover 
all the organizations previously mentioned — depends upon 
its house organ, for the house organ is the sole means, in 
many cases, of letting the members know what they are 
getting for their money. 

House organs of this nature divide themselves into two 
general classes : one has the second-class mailing privilege 
and the other has not. 

The one that has second-class mailing privileges almost 
invariably is largely self-supporting, if not entirely so, 
by reason of advertising secured. In some cases these 
house organs not only become self-supporting, but actually 
turn a little money into the general treasury. 

Securing of advertising for the association house organ 
falls into the same general category as securing advertising 
for the other house organs as set forth in an earlier chap- 
ter. They may be valuable advertising mediums and their 
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advertising rate may be worth what is asked for it, but all 
too frequently it is secured on the ** helping a worthy 
cause'' basis and with the idea of diarging ''all the traffic 
will bear" for it. 

A secretary of a board of trade in a certain southern city 
summed up very frankly the value of their house organ, 
which is only a four-page affair, letter size, when he said : 
''Collections have been much easier since this organ has 
been distributed." 

The Commercial Club of Fargo, North Dakota, is the 
only one that we know of which mails its house organ by 
first-class mail. Their house organ is a 12-page booklet 
6 X 9 in size and issued quarterly. It is Simply a means of 
communication between their club members and its offi- 
cers and between their club and similar organizations. 
They call it The Bud,gei because it deals largely with budg- 
et expenditures. Nearly all the others, unless they have 
second-class mailing privileges, mail it out third-class. 

At the 1915 St. Louis Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Organizations' Secretaries, there 
was submitted a very complete report on the subject of 
"House Organs," by Fred Clayton Butler, then secretary 
of the Jamestown, N. Y., Board of Commerce. This report 
gave a complete list of house organs published by their 
members and showed a total of 96. Of these 68 were 
monthlies, 11 weeklies, 7 quarterlies, 5 irregular in publi- 
cation dates, 3 semi-monthlies, and 2 bi-monthlies. Of the 
total of 96, 27 take advertising. 

From the editorial angle the contents of those taking ad- 
vertising is no different from those who do not take it, so 
we will consider them indiscriminately in this chapter. 
Some of those having the second-class rate are regular 
magazines, others are mere bulletins of the flimsiest sort. 

The general reason for the publication of a house organ 
is for information of members. Binghamton, N. Y., Cham- 
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ber of Commerce, for instance, in addition to issuing their 
house organ called Binghamton Activity, for news pur- 
poses, adds: "We have no editorials. It is edited by our 
general o£Sce staff and the articles are those that are not 
fully covered by the newspapers.'* The latter is a point 
well worth bearing in mind in issuing an association paper. 

Of course through the pages of such a publication a 
certain amount of lip-lif t work for the good of the city or 
town can be done. Take Oil City, Pa., where they issue a 
Chamber of Commerce monthly, except in July and Au- 
gust, called Opportunity. In addition to keeping their 
members in touch with their activities, they keep them in 
touch with the trend of the Chamber of Commerce move- 
ment in other cities. Also through the publication, descrii>- 
tive articles on various features of Oil City, illustrated in 
many cases by pictures of industrial plants, churches, 
schools, public buildings, etc., are published since they, as 
most organizations of this kind do, strive to promote the 
welfare of the city. This house organ was of a handy 
pocket size for some time, but recently it was enlarged to 
9 X 11% in size to bring it in line, so they say, *'with 90 
per cent, of the commercial house organs to-day.'' The 
editor of this publication very wisely does not discuss po- 
litical, religious or racial questions in the association pub- 
lication. While they only need about 1,200 for local dis- 
tribution, an additional 200 are run for mailing to other 
associations. 

The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, in addition to the 
nsual channels of distribution, namely: members, other or- 
ganizations, etc., send it to schools, libraries, hospitals and 
all similar public institutions. 

One of the most pretentious association publications we 
have seen is that of the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce. It is a 48-page magazine 9 x 12 in size. This is 
one of the publications enjoying the second-class mailing 
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privilege and the following typical headings from an issue 
before ns will give an idea of the scope of their publica- 
tion, which makes an excellent model : 

''Direct Sailings from Philadelphia for Houston, Texas '* 

''To Aid War Shipping Body of U. S. Chamber '* 

"Approves Stand Taken by Delegation at Conference" 

"Sixty-eight Inquiries Follow Notice That U. S. Needs 
Men" 

"Planning to Teach Agriculture Attractively in Public 
Schools" 

"More or Less Personal" 

"Chamber of Commerce Prepares to Delve Deep Into 
Transit Problem" 

"Increase in Station Terminal Facilities" 

"Exhibits and Amusement Aplenty at the Philadelphia 
County Fair" 

"Chamber of Commerce Endorsement Valued by Chari- 
table Institutions" 

"List of New Members and Renewals Secured by Cham- 
ber during July ' ' 

"Few Important ' Highway Laws Passed by the State 
Legislature" 

"Activities of the 'World's Greatest Workshop' (Phila- 
delphia) " 

Advertising clubs are mostly luncheon clubs; that is, 
their meetings are held at' lunch time and members must 
go to the lunch to hear the speaker. Other associations are 
frequently operated on this same basis. Therefore the 
house organs of such clubs are used largely for the sole 
purpose of getting the men out to the next meeting. For 
if they can be induced to attend meetings, they will pay 
their dues and be active. Occasionally a few personal 
news items, a short reference to the last meeting, and so 
on, will be added more as fillers than otherwise, but the 
thing that is displayed in each issue is the date of the next 
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meeting, the name of the speaker, his sabject, and where 
the meeting will be held. 

The experience of the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
Association is worth emphasizing because it is very sug- 
gestive to those who may have in mind starting an associ- 
ation house organ of the pretentious variety. This or- 
ganization has about 3,500 members, is a strong associa- 
tion, with its own building, and is a power for good in the 
city. They publish a newspaper style publication of only 
eight pages, no cover, size 8% x IV/z inches, made up of 3 
columns each of the ordinary type width of 13 picas. * ' For 
two years," writes cme of their ofScials, "we published our 
bulletin in book form, a far more attractive publication 
from a typographical standpoint than our present issue. 
We found, however, that our members received so many 
magazines that they were inclined to dismiss this with 
scant consideration and sometimes without even a Mook.' 
We then turned to the newspaper form, believing that 
since every man is accustomed to reading the newspapers, 
our bulletin, following strict newspaper lines in the prepa- 
ration and headings of the c6py, would have a less deadly 
effect when it reached our members. Our action in this 
regard has been justified to our satisfaction. We have 
invited inquiries regarding various subjects and the vol- 
ume of replies has proved that our bulletin is being read 
by members as closely as we could expect." 

It is also interesting to note that they confine their bul- 
letin to items regarding the activities of the city and do 
not attempt to invade the field of general periodicals which 
are, as this same official says, ''especially fitted to deal with 
articles of general and specific information." They do not 
carry any advertising and do not enjoy the second-class 
mailing privilege. 

Among the many associations publishing house organs of 
various kinds may be mentioned: Canton, Ohio, Adcrafter 
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Club; Pittsburgh Publicity Association; Marshalltown, 
Iowa, Commercial Club; Toledo, Ohio, Commerce Club; 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce ; San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce ; Rochester, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce ; 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce; Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Chamber of Commerce ; Grand Rapids Association of 
Commerce ; Commercial Club of Duluth, Minnesota ; Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, Chamber of Commerce ^Knoxville, Tenn., 
Board of Commerce; Springfield, Mass., Board of Trade; 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York ; Worces- 
ter, Mass., Chamber of Commerce; Warren, Pa., Chamber 
of Conunerce; Portland, Maine, Chamber of Commerce; 
Akron, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce; Oakland, Calif. , 
Chamber of Commerce, and many others. 

The last mentioned has two house organs. One, their 
regular publication, is called Achievement; the other is a 
weekly sheet headed Bolts and Nuts, which is issued when- 
ever there is any news for members of the Manufacturer's 
Committee — an organization within the main organization. 
The purpose of this secondary house organ is to present to 
those manufacturers each week the wants of the different 
purchasing agents that may be brought into contact with 
them with the least effort. The secretary of the Manufac- 
turer's Bureau reports: '*It is very successful in this." 
Items for this secondary publication are treated in a 
lighter vein ; here is one item for instance : 

'as SABIN GOING TO START A PIG RANCH? 
This looks like it — he asks for a load of lumber, 300 bales 
of straw, 300 tons of alfalfa and 10 M SCRATCH pads. 
He also needs 1 M forms, 30 lb. spices, 20 M blanks, sug. 
supp.; 50 tax deeds." 

Another item is as follows: 

"BRIDGMAN INTENDS TO MAKE HIS OWN 
CLOTHES! He appeals ior a big lot of assorted tex- 
tiles; dressmakers' equipment and supplies; three sewing 
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machine taotors and several sewing^ machines; also paint, 
shellac, dry cells, 3 pes. rubber 30x25." 

There is a woeful lack of originality or unusual qualities 
in the names of the average association house organ. They 
are all too often called BtMetin, Achievement, or some 
similar meaningless name. One organization in an en- 
deavQr to be unusual called theirs The Civic Weal, which 
was promptly re-christened by most of the local members 
as The Civic Squeal, 

Results are practically all a matter of judgment in the 
case of association house organs, except in matters of get- 
ting out members to a certain meeting when results can 
be definitely checked up. One instance, that of the Mar- 
shalltown, lowa^ Club, will show how results are judged 
where necessary: **A short time ago,'* writes their secre- 
tary, ^'a {KMst card questionnaire was sent out making cer- 
tain inquiries about the Commercial Journal. The replies 
received show that the organ is read very thoroughly by 
practically every member who receives it. Practically 
every member liked what was published in it and every one 
was unanimous in saying that this publication should be 
continued." 



CHAPTER XVI 

HOW PUBLISHERS HAiVE USED HOUSE ORGANS 

SUCCESSFULLY 

The fact that the largest and most successful publisher 
in the world — ^a publisher whose weekly is the leading one, 
whose woman's magazine (a monthly) leads in that field, 
and whose weekly farm paper represents the ne plus vlira 
of that class, ^hile the daily paper of this same publisher 
is high class in eveiy way and quite successful in both its 
morning and evening editions — is likewise one of the larg- 
est users, among publishers, of house organs, is the best 
answer we can give to the question: ''How have publishers 
successfully used house organs V* 

This publisher has several of these house organs. One of 
them is called Ovr Boys and is published for the boys 
throughout the country who sell their three publications. 
Each issue of Our Boys is sixteen pages with the inside 
printed in black, but the four covers in two colors. "The 
purpose of this publication,'' writes an ofScial of the com- 
pany, ''is to teach boys salesmanship and provide them 
with good selling plans. As you know, our boys are scat- 
tered over the whole country and it is absolutely necessary 
that we have some regular means of communication, some 
regular means of interesting the boys in the Home Office 
and binding their interest a little closer to the main organi- 
zation." 

Asked as to specific results, he added: "From time to 
time we make special offers to our boys,. exclusively in the 
pages of Our Boys, and in this way and through couponsi 
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we check up on the tangible results obtained by the publi- 
cation. We appreciate, of conrse, that the very nature of a 
house organ precludes the possibility of demonstrating the 
publication's value solely on the basis of specific returns." 

In addition to this publication and others of a amilar 
nature, this particular publisher gets out the most preten- 
tious retail or dealers' selling-help house organ that is pub- 
lished. It is in newspaper form, newsp^[>er size, and is- 
sued twice a month. Almost every issue contains as many 
pages as a regular daily newspaper. A separate editorial 
office is maintained for the sole purpose of getting out this 
retail publication, the purpose of which is to improve the 
efficiency of retailers throughout the Philadelphia territory 
in particular. It is, therefore, in effect, a house organ of 
the daily morning and evening papers of this publisher, a 
publication that has for its purpose increasing the helps 
the retailers in Philadelphia can give to those who adver* 
tise in the daily papers. 

Becently the editorial offices of this semi-monthly — ^it 
was at first published weekly, we understand — ^ran a dis- 
play advertisement in one of the leading advertising week- 
lies soliciting contributions for their pages and offering as 
high rate of pay as any other publication in the advertising 
field. The contents of this retail house organ are of this 
nature: '*How Gardiner Made the Hble-in-the-Wall Fa- 
mous," "What One Manufacturer is Doing to Prevent 
His Dealers from Overstocking," ''How Retailers can Use 
the Parcel Post," and other articles without end almost, 
telling how this retailer and that retailer has worked out 
special plans of advertising, selling, merchandising, sales 
schemes, methods of paying clerks^ etc. For those out 
of the home territory who wish this house publication a 
subscription price is now asked. 

In New York City there is a publishing house that is 
the result of an amalgamation of several publishing houses. 
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They are successful in publishing a house organ for an 
entirely different reason than any previously set forth in 
this chapter. Their publication is intended for their em- 
ployees only, though it goes outside to some extent. It is 
in newspaper style 8 x 11, eight to ten pages an issue. It 
is distributed monthly through the different department 
heads to the employees in the home office aud at the same 
time mailed out to their branch offices in the United States 
and abroad. 

Their purpose, they say, in publishing this News, as they 
call it, was '^to amalgamate an old business which in grow- 
ing had developed into a series of departments that bad 
almost no connection. Very few of the members of the or- 
ganization had any conception of the extent of our busi- 
ness or what was done in departments other than their 
own. The endeavor has been to get each department to 
contribute and also to get over each month some definite 
business news or business policy." 

The editor of this publication reports spending a good 
bit of time going about among departments, becoming ac- 
quainted with the people, and by this personal touch he 
secures the cooperation of these divergent interests. 

*'The little paper was a success from the start," writes 
the editor, **but I feel that it grows more and more vital — 
crystallizing the organization spirit, which apparently ex- 
isted but never before had an outlet." 

One of the leading newspapers of Des Moines, Iowa, uses 
a house organ successfully for almost the same purpose as 
this New York publisher just referred to. 

They call theirs House Record, and it is but four pages 
without a cover, size 7% x 11 inches. It has a circulation of 
but 280 — their own employees only. It is intended solely 
as a record of the happenings around the plant. As a rule 
it is edited by the circulation department, though occa- 
sionally the classified advertising manager or members of 
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the athar dqwrtmoitB get out an isoe— a good plan. 
Their p a r poac » "to foster a ^irit of eooperatkm be- 
tween all tile depaitmeDta and bring before the employees 
items of general interest,'' 

One of the moat intereadn^ f eatnzesy they have found, is 
a page of i^eiaonala, and throng this simple paper thi^ 
hare built up such a spirit of coSperation that "freqnentiy 
some departments have gone to a lot of extra work without 
being asked, just to aeeonmiodate another department." 

The Providence Journal, on the other hand, publishes a 
booklet-style house organ for an entirely different purpose. 
It is ealled The Ad-Boute via the Providence Journal, and 
has for its purpose the boosting of the value of newspaper 
advertising. It is a 16-page pocket-size (3% x 8) booklet 
style. The issue before us has a page called '' Spring o' the 
Year/' short remarks about the season, and then other 
pages entitled: "Special Sales — ^To advertise only for 
them is to waste their opportunities^" "That Overhead," 
"Making the Most Out of Small Space," "They 'Want' 
You— ^bout want advertisements," "Advertising Made 
Easy," "The Sad Fable of the One Try," etc. This par- 
ticular publication has been so successful that it is now 
syndicated by the publisher to other non-competing news- 
papers, the name reading: "jT&e Ad-Boute via'' with the 
name of the paper using it following. 

Several other newspapers publish house organs similar 
to the Philadelphia publisher and along the lines of this 
Providence publisher, including New Orleans Item, New 
York World, and others. 

The 8t. Louis Olobe-Democrat issues a monthly called 
Team Work, which is the spokesman of its cooperative — or 
team-work — plan of localizing national advertising in the 
small towns of Missouri, Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and the territory of the weekly Olobe-Democrat. 

Somewhat similar to this is the purpose of the house 
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organ published by The Farmer's Ouide of Huntington, 
Indiana, which is called Busvness Chat, and which has for 
its purpose interesting retail merchants of Indiana in 
handling advertised merchandise, giving preference to the 
merchandise advertised in The Farmer's Ouide. 

A house publishing a bankers' magazine in New York 
/ publishes two house organs, one called Book Talks and the 
other Banking Publiciii/, the former for the purpose of de- 
veloping a mail order business and the latter for fostering 
proper appreciation of publicity by bankers. 

Arthur Capper, the Kansas publisher who is now in the 
United States Senate, issues a house organ called The Cap- 
per Bulletin which, to quote from its sub-title, is '*a little 
journal of sales opportunity published in the good town of 
Topeka with the avowed intention of boosting the House 
of Capper. '^ A few of the leading articles in the issue 
before us will show how it is used. These include an ar- 
ticle entitled '*Qood-by, Red Cabbage Rose Rug," which is 
the tale of a trip to an alleged Kansas mining town, where 
the farmers predominate in the retail trade and really 
**make'' the town; **What Is the Farmer's Actual In- 
come!"; **Who Is the Champion Home Owner?"; ** Play- 
ing the Farmer for a Rube"; **Farm Homes Are Becoming 
Attractive"; **The Lure of the Countryside"; and so on. 
Since this publisher's papers are circulated in the farm 
field, the house organ endeavors to sell the readers on the 
farmer and the farm field. 

In the farm field in the east, but with a national field of 
sale, there is Oumption, the sprightly house organ of The 
Farm Journal of Philadelphia. Oumption goes to adver- 
tising agents and manufacturers of advertised goods, ''our 
dealers, and our consumers, respectively," says the editor. 

The editor also adds a rather unusual statement when he 
says: ** We have no editorial policy but simply try to make 
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the publication interesting enough so that, people will read 
it." 

Better Business, the house organ of The Farmers' Re- 
view of Chicago, goes to the dealers in various lines 
throughout Illinois. Its purpose is to make the merchant 
realize his attitude to his conununity and to show him how 
he can better serve it and by so doing serve his own in- 
terests. ''Incidentally/' writes their business manager, 
''we want the merchant to realize the selling force of The 
Farmers' Review so that he will appreciate the fact that 
products advertised in it are the goods the farmers of Il- 
linois know about." In speaking of the results he adds: 
"We feel quite satisfied with the results and judge these 
by the hundreds of letters of appreciation we have received 
from the retail merchants all over the state." 

The Lawyers' Cooperative Publishing Company of 
Rochester, N. Y., issues a twice-a-month house organ called 
The CO'Op Era, which goes to their sales force. They make 
it a sort of family affair by reporting little items of in- 
terest to the men and endeavor to keep them good-natured 
and interested in the organization. "One all-important 
feature of our house organ," writes the editor, "is the 
promotion of the sales contests. We have met with great 
success with nearly all the competitive propositions we 
have tried out. The men get so interested in these that 
they are constantly writing in to find out when the next 
number of the paper is coming out and I am sure their 
wives get after them when they see their husbands sliding 
down the ladder of the Perfect Score Club. I have en- 
deavored in every way to show the ladies the advantages of 
keeping in touch with their husbands' work and believe 
with all due modesty that the Era is doing good work." 

The successful use by publishers of house organs is a 
most interesting subject, for America's first house organ, 
Benjamin Franklin's Poor Richard's Almanac, is in some 
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degree perpetuated to-day by the two-million-a-week pub- 
lication emanating from Philadelphia with his silhouette 
on the editorial page. The house organ of a steel and 
wooden filing cabinet firm grew into the leading businesa 
magazine in existence to-day. The house organ of the first 
American advertising agent, or first advertising agent in 
the world, for that matter, grew into the present weekly 
called Printers^ Ink, now a strictly independent publica- 
tion, while the house organs of several of our best known 
book publishing houses have grown into regular magazines^ 

The firm of Charles Scribner's Sons has for more than, 
thirty years issued a house organ called The Book Buyer,. 
which is a diminutive (31^x6%) little booklet giving in- 
formation about their new books as they are published. It 
is not primarily a dealer organ, though a copy of it is- 
sent to booksellers in addition to those copies placed in 
hands of possible book buyers. In some cases they imprint 
it with the name of booksellers and send it to their cus- 
tomers. 

Trade Notes is the name of the house organ of the John 
C. Winston Company of Philadelphia. It has a circulation 
of about 5,000 and its main purpose is to establish good- 
will. They publish it for a slightly peculiar purpose. It 
is intended for dealers and consumers. It is so arranged 
that it can be used in general correspondence without giv- 
ing away information to consumers or offending their deal- 
ers. In addition to. the regular mailing they run extra, 
copies and distribute these as letter inclosures. 

Another Philadelphia publisher, the Vir Publishing 
Company, uses a house organ. They call theirs Successful 
Selling. It is published only three times a year and mailed 
to their dealers in this country and in Great Britain. Its 
purpose and editorial policy are to stimulate the interest 
of dealers who sell their publications and to gain the in- 
terest of their sales persons. 
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Should the (Jovemment keep the railroads, doubtless sev- 
eral house organs of a bigger scope than any heretofore 
developed will be required to weld into a perfect working 
unit the newly amalgamated organizations. During the 
war the Government used many house organs as will be 
found set forth in Chapter XXYI. 

If the Government returns the railroads, the need for 
house organs will be more acute than ever before to read- 
just the railroads and employees to the pre-war basis. 

The following remarks, therefore, are made as if the 
war had not made any change in transportation house or- 
gans: 

The Denver & Bio Grande Railroad successfully used 
two house organs. One called Bio Grande Service Oazeiiep 
was a simple four-page (8x11) sheet which went to all em- 
ployees coming in contact with the public, and also to Gen- 
eral Passenger Agents and others whom they desired to 
inform regarding technical features, new tariffs, new train 
schedules, ticketing arrangements, etc. This house organ 
was successful in keeping their men informed so that they 
in turn could more readily give out information to the pub- 
lic. It was issued monthly and did not replace official bul- 
letins, tariffs, etc. In addition to this publication, this 
company also issued another monthly called Railroad Bed 
Book, which was devoted to exploiting agricultural, 
scenic, and industrial possibilities along the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico. This 
latter publication was successful in bringing many settlers 
to these sections. 

The Passenger Department of the Chicago & North 
Western Railway issued a Monthly BtMeiin which aver- 
aged about 20 pages of the 6x9 size. It was distributed to 
ticket agents, traveling passenger representatives, passen- 
ger conductors, passenger brakemen, baggagemen, and 
others in the employ of that company who were affiliated 
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in tL« urfnriii:^ or Tianrtl^Tig of pa i wnr rr bc^ncK. In 
dition to this the eompaitT lud a ad^eted 1^ of iaportuit 
tirrket a^iezits of tfjJUMxdng lines to wiL>':h thej msileH 
th^r h-u.I^in to keep tbem posted in re^mrd to the work the 
SoriL-K^iSstem line was doin^ to improre their aerricc. 
Further than that th^y also mailed a eopr to a list of 
eommereial acd ervie improvement assoeiations in the 
largest eities along their line. 

The poblieation had a eireolation of aboat ten thousand 
eopies. The following resome of a September nnmber will 
give an idea of its make-np : 

Front eover, a cottage in the woods, with the eaption: 
*' *In the Adirondaeks of the West' — infinitely charming 
is this Great North Woods of Wiseonsin-Miehigan all 
throagh its long and dreary antomn; ideal for vaeatioii 
outings, wonderful for summer hcHnes." 

''Two U. S. National Army Cantonments,'* is the cap- 
tion of a two-page story of Camp Grant and Camp Dodge. 

''The Black Hills of South Dakota," is a stoiy of that 
part of our country, "accessible by the lines of the Chi- 
cago and North Western/' 

"Silk Valued at $1,000,000 Gets Fast Passenger Train 
Service/' is a short skit about a valuable shipment carried 
over their line. 

In the center of the book is a map of the United States 
showing the location of the army, navy and aero training 
camps. 

"Fireproof Grain Elevator Recently Completed at Mil- 
waukee" tells of this new sight to be seen on their line. 

The issue is full of such items as these and many illus- 
trations with story-telling captions are intersx)ersed. 

One of the present-day magazines of wide circulation 
atarted as a house organ of a railroad — ^we refer to Su^nset 
— The Pacific Monthly ^ formerly the house organ of the 
Southern Pacific Railway. Another, Fowr Track News of 
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the New York Central Lines, was issued as a re^lar maga- 
zine for a time. 

Many of the railroads issue house organs for employee?* 
Some of these are issued by the company and some by the 
employees themselves through a publication oflBce. BcUtu 
more & Ohio Employees Magazine, 6% x 9% in size, con- 
tains about 112 pages a month, and is distributed through 
twenty-one divisional superintendents to 35,000 employees. 
It has for*its purpose, to quote the editor, '*to stimulate 
loyalty and teamwork and build business through giving 
better service to our shippers and passengers." 

The editorial work of this publication is handled by one 
editor, an associate and a secretary, the actual printing 
being done in the railroad company's own printing depart- 
ment. They have so much material submitted by their 
employees that they do not use many general interest ar- 
ticles, except one or two inspirational essays which find 
their way into each issue. Even the fiction is largely sup- 
plied to them through their prize fiction contest, open to 
employees and their families. This magazine carries some 
advertising. 

Many other railroads issue successful employee maga^ 
zines, quite like the one just referred to. Among them 
are : Santa F6, BuflEalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. New York Central, and others. 

Electric roads have followed the lead of the railroads in 
issuing house organs, both to their employees and to their 
patrons. An example of the former is Safety, the little 
6x9 monthly published by the Union Traction Company of 
Anderson, Indiana. This publication is ''devoted to the 
interests of the Union Traction Company and its em- 
ployees," according to its subtitle, and is edited by their 
general safety board. By picture and by text the company 
strives through this publication to impress upon their em- 
ployees the familiar doctrine of ** safety first." 



WHuIkj of CB¥«lope 
mrnaSl w^ the rider will slip then into \m pocket 
hndhag sod pos them on. Thej will fit into the koldam 
prorided on the standards b c i w cea the wiodowm. 

In Part I we diowed an example of one of these home 
organs isoed hj the United Baflwars Companj of Balti- 
ni6re. Anryther example is that <tf the Loo Angrlfs Bail- 
waj Companj, called J.-e-w-r-i^i-e. WiAing to eohirate 
the friendship ctf the caF-ridexa of Los Angeles, one of the 
first steps thej took was to inangorate this little h4 
organ, similar to the one leferied to of the Baltimore 
lines, whieh was edited hj their ''Pnblie BelatioDs De- 
partment." 

It was a fortnigjitlj pnhlication, distribnted through the 
holders, prerionslj referred to, in each of the eompanj'a 
730 ears. The first laBoe was 50,000 copies, the second 
75,000 and the third 100,000, with eircolatioo increasing: 
This litde publication was of strong edneatkmal tone. It 
had left its purpose to teach the public to use the street- 
cars more intelligentlj, and particularly to take the car 
behind if the first car happened to be crowded, to have 
the fare readj when boarding a ear, to signal the motor- 
man in time when approaching your street, to fMC forward 
when leaving the ear, and to do any complaining that must 
be done TO THE COMPANY and not to the neif^ibora^ or 
to some civic organization, or the newspapers. 

The first iasue, for example, eontained a soliloquy of 
Mrs. ''Iva Strong Huntsch," the scene being ''Honk-Honk 
Street and Dodgem Avenue, 5:17^^ P. M." In her solQ- 
oqny, Mrs. Huntsch gets on board the car and goes home^ 
commenting as she goes (m various frailties of humaa 
nature as revealed hy those who board or leave the car. 
Another issue had an article entitled, "About the Servant 
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on Your Street," which shows the usefulness of service 
such as the street-car gives to a community. 

One of the points was to get the women shoppers to 
go home before five o'clock and avoid additional congestion 
in the crowd of office workers. To put over this idea a little 
poem was used entitled **The Shopper Resolves": 

Most shops and stores 
Make fast their doors 

At five — and soon the street 
Is one dense jam — 
And there I am 

'Mid tripping, hurrying feet* 

I hustle along 

In that bustling throng 

With my bundles under mj arm. 
I'm caught in the crush 
Of the street-car rush — 

But say I It's losing its charm! 

P. S. And, 80, hereafter, 111 start for home before the 5 o'clock 
rush begins. 

Another poem drove home the' sense of waiting for the 
next and not crowded car. Another told of the sense of 
alighting face forward. 

The subways of New York City, on July 22, 1918, issued 
Yol. I., No. 1, of The Subway Sun, a novel house organ 
which is distributed in a novel way. "Distribution" is se- 
cured by pasting the newest number on the inside of the 
window nearest the doors of the cars where the riders read 
it as they hang to the straps and otherwise. Originally it 
was set in three columns, but later bulletins have overcome 
the errors of the first ones which were very hard to read, 
by setting the text full width of the sheet (about 20 inches 
wide and 15 inches high). 

A recent issue (at the time this was written) told of the 
new tunnel that was about to be opened to Brooklyn and 
what it would mean to subway riders. 
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i ir 1IK- KBiiie fixz&. bm wniioin airr cantimurj of 
peal All the pastes^ now wbt h, heading whl ft srw^H^ier 
KTi'ie *'Qiig'-ea2*'* and sumnifc- The out sidf carrks m i- 
JusTTSiioL of a car vhi. the '•aire ^Interbigrongt '' anr- 
primec on n. vLii*- Tite otnsr BaTTHK -dif phraat: "'The 
TTorict heSesi i-EiiruatL " 

AT' of til** i£!tn}9 art Ei^niecL. bk a mit. br liit fanKTnrTie 
aipnatiirt of tbt pr^Biaein of tbt eomparnr. 

Tbe €ievBif£ ruad£ of Xew York nvnec "by "die aame 
eompary puK: a ^'isr iioiise ormL caT'i^rd 77»^ Z^«S0f 
-Ej7»^t5r, and tiit snriast im-t fiiniiiarly eanrroliec 
<mt d.Iit'd Z"0 € ir*Tf-rT. ^^ or TnoTrZ^cr. 

AH tb«st publi'^TiDDF oideE^rnr to poin: out the G 
jjarj'ci Kiat ti- tiit oi»eraiioi: of tLt bir TranBportEriflc eom- 
paLi^* aud Tc gT.'irt::ei: tbt public or snch puhn» as aafetj, 
nei'essrrj nf increased far^t. *t:c. 

'Exjatm diHijitiiBaj — Sintst aL tbt €3^res eompazDa lisvv 
i»eex fontioliiet-fd iy ffr^Temmer:: oriert iirrc- one eompainr 
tiere it iitt* d nt^v f Lir but oiit eipreK eomparx bonse i*'- 
5»iL Prior It tijE eonsDlida'iinii eac-i eomparj iiad ii« 
piil-lj'-'Etioii. Tbt presen bnnst Drmn of the h^tt 
parv is *.i.led 77 f Ej-jf^isi Ji^fssffioer. Prior t:. the 
BoHiEtj'ji: tilt "Vr*Qj_paj-po CozLTJarr bad its own, cfcTied. 
ITfr^^-i^ffr-^irj A'^A^ry.nf!^. editf?d Vx a famons vrrt*T, Ed- 
ward H:ii.r'erf:>ri. and ibt Americaii Hxpreas CinLpMsy 
had oiit ^'fcl^^d Aw.fWf fl/K Il2rprf.sB Sf^'icf, Tr^e Americaii 
Ex7r*fss C'jiLjjarj FtlZ isr-^es a briose orcar in the interests 
of r.fc. f'.rt-£T. baEinefife, trsTtl^ers" cheeks, etc- 

*»'r, H'j:i.£Trf:rd'B ren^aifa on the "^eli^Fargo home 
QT^zii are vcrtlj of setting cc'"«m e"reii tb:»Tiri: the publica- 
tiva ib liO ]'.i.g*T issued in that forx: **We feel that the 
bei?t of our bcvfc KJoaetin-es tfre of ha-rii^ the express 
forever ciz-iied i:Lto their ears. We lese 5ctiDn from 
Uf X::iy^. In ffc'/t. I tLIi± we di5er eonaderablT frooi 
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other house organs in that we purchase many stories, both 
fact and fiction, after the fashion of regular magazines. 
The editorial policy has been not to preach to our men. 
We believe that the employees of almost any concern grow 
very tired of constant nagging and preaching. Our policy 
is rather to accomplish efSciency through the force and in- 
centive of example. Moreover we aim to tell in a chatty, 
newsy, and human way the great vital, throbbing story of 
the express. Sometimes we go beyond the express and 
have pictures and articles in relation to general transpor- 
tation and occasionally we run an article which has no 
connection whatsoever with transportation." 

This publication when issued had a circulation of about 
40,000 copies a month, about 25,000 to employees and the 
remainder to large shippers, patrons, etc. 

Douglas Malcolm, editor of Americcm Express Service, 
which had a circulation of about the same size as that of the 
Wells-Fargo publication, set forth the purpose of their 
publication in these words: 

**To bring about a more closely knit, firmly cemented, 
team-working organization; to make each American Ex- 
press man an American Express salesman, and to make 
him realize that he is a salesman of American Express 
service just as much as if we were selling a concrete com- 
modity." 

Telephone and Telegraph. — The Western Union Company 
issues an employee house organ. 

Many of the different associated Bell telephone com- 
panies, as well as a few of the independents where they 
still exist, issue house organs, practically VI of which are 
employee publications. A single example will cover the 
field. We will take The Telephone Beview of the New 
York Bell Telephone Company. From 28 to 36 pf^es 
monthly, 9 x 12 in size, with striking colored covers each 
issue, some of them going to five colors, this is a regular 
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magazine in itself. It has a circulation of 35,000 copies or 
more each isi^e. Distribution is made throughout New 
York, New Jersey and a part of Connecticut, without 
charge to the employee. The editor says: ''It is intended 
to increase the esprit de corps among our employees. They 
are encouraged to contribute articles about their work. 
Many are benefited by the interchange of ideas, and I 
might say The Telephone Review is the medium, so to 
speak, for employees to meet each other. The contents are 
made up of our employees' contributions." 

The Transmitter (which, by the way, is one of the best 
names in the field) of the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Company of Baltimore goes to about 7,500 em- 
ployees. 

BeU Telephone News is the name of the publication for 
the Chicago Telephone Company, while The Michigan 
BeUe represents the Michigan company. 

Telephone Topics of the New England Company has 
been published for many years and is highly successful. 

Oas and Electric light. — Many of the gas and electric 
light companies have begun issuing house organs to help 
•'sell" their services to the public. 

A prominent Ohio concern in this field, with some 
300,000 users of its product, issues a monthly magazine 
house organ that goes to the better class of patrons. Its 
purpose from the start was to create goodwill and sell 
economical and efficient gas appliances. ''We are winning 
the desired results even beyond our hopes of four years 
ago," recently wrote the manager of their new business 
department, who edits the publication. 

The New York Edison Company for many years issued 
a house organ for its consumers. 

A Philadelphia firm does the same, and another Phila- 
delphia concern in this field issues a strictly employee type 
of house organ, the purpose of which is, they say, "to 
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stimulate business efforts in the gas and electric industries 
and the editorial policy of which is to aid the readers in 
every way possible to fit themselves as disseminators of 
public service/' 

The Consumers' Gas Company of Toronto, Canada, has 
for a long time issued a house organ that told its cus- 
tomers about gas, gas meters, and similar points on which 
they needed to b^ educated. This has a circulation of 
about 100,000 copies an issue, and is credited, according 
to William G. Colgate {Printers' Ink, January 3, 1918, 
page 92), with helping the company materially decrease 
complaints and justify rates. Mr. Colgate says in part: 
^'A large share of the credit, however, must go to the 0(ts 
News, which with its monthly articles on new uses for gas 
and practical suggestions for the prevention of waste, has 
done much to dissipate the unfriendly spirit which at one 
time manifested itself." 

Steamboat Lines. — ^Nearly every steamboat line issues 
some sort of house organ, many of which are carried home 
by patrons as souvenirs and thus large free distribution is 
secured. As previously set forth, perhaps the oldest house 
organ still being published is that of a steamboat line — 
The Fall River Line Journal. They issue it not only 
during their ''season," but twice each month during that 
period. 

**We try to keep the stories of a kind which will induce 
travel to some points on our lines and yet at the same 
time be interesting to our readers," writes their editor. 

The Searchlighf Magazine of the Hudson Navigation 
Company is issued monthly during June to September 
only. It has for its purpose, the traffic manager says, 
**To afford us the opportunity to tell more about our 
lines and our service than is possible in an ordinary ser- 
vice folder." 

Each issue is profusely illustrated, and contains articles 
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^ historfc and ffeographic interest relating particnlariy to 

rtL territoo- «rved by these lines. In addition to this they 

I* in personalities about the men who make good service 

J^ible on their boats. The edition runs as high as 40,000 

Mnies an issue. 

At one time this publication had degenerated into a 

rnle lesflot, one color ink and no color editoriaUy. An in- 

fiimtiott'of the possibilities led the company to rejn- 

frt it with the result that hotels and similar institutions 

T^^j J ^ advertise in its pages, which makes the publica- 

f^n cost the navigation company very little, though it is 

J^w a commendable travel magazine. 

XCanv of the other navigation companies issue similar 

hiiestions. One bears the pecul^ly attractive and de* 

lirtble name of The By-Water Magazine. 

Att TTntunal Transportation Publication. — While on the 

hiect of the travel field we must mention a house organ 

fhat has a circulation of around the 100,000 mark, pub- 

I'shed by a tourist-travel agency. Of it the publisher tells 

**•• **It is recognized as a very valuable medium for ad- 

vertising by hotels and transportation lines and we have 

trtany voluntary letters regarding the satisfactory returns 

xrhich they have received from this medium. We carry 

fttore hotel and transportation advertising than any other 

single publication of any kind issued." 

The purpose is naturally to create business — to influence 
It desire to travel, to present a list of attractive vacation 
itineraries with good descriptive articles on vacation places. 
When asked as to his success with it, the publisher said : 
*<Our business has grown tremendously within a few years 
upon the increase in number and the importance of our 
magazine." 

An Vnuinal Public Utility Publication.— In the Wall 
Street district of New York City there is a firm which 
^alizes in public utilities all over the United States. 
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It owns water works in Idaho, and electric power plants in 
the center of Indiana, oil wells here and gas wells there, 
and so on. It issues a monthly publication that has a cir- 
culation of about 7,500 copies an issue of which 3,000 copies 
are paid for at the rate of $1.00 per year. This peculiar 
publication has five classes it appeals to. First are the 
employees of the various public utilities operated by this 
company; then it aims to interest the stockholders or 
bankers from whom their companies negotiate loans, 
brokers who handle their securities, and the general field of 
investors who may or may not know of this firm's proper- 
ties. 

The editorial policy is to explain and exploit various in- 
terests which come under their management, which in- 
clude electric, artificial gas, traction, oil producing, re- 
filling and transportation, and natural gas. They carry 
some advertising^ most of it from their own subsidiaries. 
They never solicit advertising *'and have rejected many 
offers, ' ' they report — ^altogether an unusual publication in 
thi3 field. 



CHAPTER XVlll 

HOW PRINTERS, ENGRAVERS, PAPER MAKERS ANI> 
ALLIED CRAFTS HAVE USED HOUSE ORGANS SUC- 
CESSFULLY 

If there is any one field of business that should use house 
organs regularly, it is the printing field. 

A r^sum^ of the field shows that very few of them are 
using the vehicle regularly. In fact printers are generally 
admitted to be about the poorest class of 'advertisers of 
their own ability that there is the business world over. 

The reason that so many printers do not make a success 
of even continuing the publication of their house organ is 
that they only issue it when they need work, and then if 
they get work they put aside their own publication, and, as 
a consequence, they lose continuity, which is especially fatal 
in the field of personal publications. 

One printing house in the Middle West has the hardi- 
hood — and the editor is part owner of the business, and a 
bright chap — ^to admit in his subtitle on the first page: 
"Printed each month (if * pay. dirt' doesn't cover it up) 
in the interest of the So-and-so Press forward movement." 

The publication just referred to is one of the best of a 
long list that the writer has received regularly. It is 
strictly a consumer publication, issued to about 900 print- 
ing buyers, most of them in the printers' home town. 
*'For the first year or two we confined it very largely to 
printing subjects. We did this until we thought we had 
our readers educated about the kind of a shop we operate, 
then we branched out into more or less general topics." 

242 
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When asked as to results, the editor replied : ' ' We use no 
other advertising matter and several of our biggest and best 
customers have come to us solely through the publication." 

Perhaps one of the. most striking testimonies as to the 
success of a printers' house organ properly edited and 
consistently published is that of The Warde Press of Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Warde, in writing on the subject, said: "We 
had been making use of the mails monthly and semi- 
monthly, with high-class advertising soliciting matter. We 
had met with some success. We aimed for more. How 
to get that was the question. This house at that time was 
not blessed with a banker's roll of any considerable size 
or amount and, knowing full well that to start anything 
meant carrying it out to a finish, we hesitated. But only 
for a short space of time and the first issue of Warde^9 
Words was foisted upon the non-suspecting public in 
October, 1912. We have not missed an issue to date. The 
first year was a sinking4n period. The second year we 
gained ground and the third year was a howling success. 
And what we gained in that year in 'customage' is re- 
tained^ by us with a possible exception of five or six per 
cent." 

Continuing, he said: "We talked, preached and prac- 
ticed quality plus good management. It has eliminated 
from banking circles quite a few shekels to continue our 
house organ, and now that we are known from the four 
quarters of the Western Hemisphere and across the pond, 
we are willing to continue it for the benefit of our cus- 
tomers who receive much pleasure reading its contents, aa 
we have time and again had their word to that effect, to 
secure prospects and to enlarge our field of activity, plus 
exchequer. True, Warde' s Words i& an 18%^ per copy per 
issue proposition. We utilize our own manuscripts, none 
jother goes before the compositor. Our monthly designs 
; and printing are quite an item. As for paper stock we use 
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tlie half white eoat, white doll ffaiish, ditto India tint creun 
and have naed graj and eren brown doll coated. An- 
tique papers are often naed. The make-npa are intended as 
an educational matter, color schemes likewise, and & 
12-months' issoe of Wardens Words bound and laid on 
one's desk is a Tolume of vast information." 

A printer in Kansas City went on record not long ago to 
the effect that, after publishing a house organ eighteen 
monthsy he was of the opinion that ''as near as we can 
check up direct results^ are now getting near fifty iier 
cent, on our investment." 

Yet it was only a small (4% x 5%) eight-page and cover 
publication. 

Another Kansas printer gets out a quarterly that he 
reports is "an important asset in acquainting the printing 
buyers with our firm and makes it easy to get a favorable 
reception when one of our representatives calls on busi- 
ness. Considerable business results by mail, too." 

He adds: "We have been able to trace some of our 
largest and most satisfactory accounts to the influence of 
Impressions, which is, of course, cumulative. By that we 
mean that one issue will not do the business, but the con- 
stantly repeated suggestion of the magazine finally brings 
the prospect around. We consider it our most valuable ad- 
vertising and would not think of discontinuing it. It 
builds business on a permanent basis, but we can readily 
see that for a business which depended upon quick sales 
of an article in which service was not an especial factor^ 
that a house organ such as ours would be absolutely use- 
less." 

The purpose of the average printers' house organ is to 
make the impression. Hence the most successful usually 
do not talk "shop" very much, seld(»n more than 25 per 
cent, of the time at most, and some put all their printing 
selling arguments in display advertisements. Most of them 
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argue for direct advertising, house organs and other simi- 
lar forms of advertising. 

One very successful printers' house organ — ^perhaps the 
most successful published considered from several angles — 
has a rule of 60 per cent. ** general interest" and 40 per 
cent. 'Sprinting interest" in each issue. 

There is almost certain to be competition for attention of 
buyers, and so a printers' house organ must possess per- 
sonality. Some of the largest printers labor under the de- 
lusion that they can get out a sumptuous house organ about 
once every leap year and expect the buyer to remember 
them meanwhile. 

The printers' publication should, perhaps more strongly 
than any other in the whole range of fields, aim to be of 
real service to the reader, so that it will create a favorable 
impression for the publisher. One California house said 
of their house organ (a printing firm): **The printing 
business is filled with dabblers and price cutters and we 
have to sell our product on a basis of its advertising value 
rather than its value as printing." 

One firm has a habit of issuing its publication about 
three times a year, in any size that happens to suit, with 
no definite policy and in any number of pages they chance 
to produce. Naturally they are not enthusiastic about re- 
sults. 

A firm located in a small Illinois town tells of its house 
organ: ''We have made no particular effort to check up 
our results but we are very well pleased with them and 
the fact that our business has grown within the life of 
the publication between thirty and forty per cent, is 
indicative of the fact that we are using the right kind of 
advertising. ' ' 

A Seattle, Washington, house issues a rather unusual 
house organ for a printer. It has but four pages 5 x 7%, 
but each issue is lavishly printed with gold and made 
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luglilj artistie. They mail abcmt 2,000 copies a numth and 
say, *'in fact it is aboot the only solieitor we have nsed 
in the past five years to go after bnsiness." 

Every so often printers, to show their product, will mn 
cfdored plates and similar technical items in their honse 
oi^ans. While these may help, they are osnally tiresome 
to the reader. 

The trouble with the entire printing field, as a role, is 
admitted by one big Chicago firm in a letter to the writer: 
''We seem unable to issue The So-and-so except at inter- 
vals when we are not too busy on work for the other fel- 
low. Inasmuch as it is not issued at stated intervals nor 
followed up systematically, you will not be able to benefit 
very much from any experience we have had as pub- 
lishers.'' 

Another wrote : "We have been so extremely busy doing 
advertising for other people that we have been forced to 
neglect our own." 

A firm in Cleveland recently started a little pocket-sized 
publication called Good Printing, with the subtitle "A 
Magazine Devoted to the Needs of Advertising Men," 
which is an excellent example of good copy for this field. 
The first article is: "Silence is Not Always Golden." Then 
an interesting aside, "When a Billet Doux Cost a Dollar 
or Two," next "The Importance of Type Selection and 
Display," followed by "The Fable of the Ad Man and The 
Eggs." The last item in the book is "A Big Catalogue 
that SELLS Little Things," which is a story of a cata- 
logue this printer published, illustrated with a reproduc- 
tion of the cover and specimen inside pages. 

One of the largest printers in the country, when asked 
whether he thought house organs were successful and paid 
printers, replied: "We certainly think house organs do 
pay. We have been publishing two of our own for almost 
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fifteen years and we surely would not spend the money if 
we did not think they pay." 

The United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America 
issue a house organ for their members too. 

Engravers. — Comparatively few engraving houses issue 
house organs, especially considering the wonderful adapti- 
tude of the form of advertising to their business — plate- 
making. 

Qatchel & Manning, Inc., of Philadelphia, issue a publi- 
cation called Etchings, which has been published in various 
sizes for some time. 

Northern^ of the engraving company of that name, lo- 
cated at Canton, Ohio, is an excellent example of the en- 
graver's house organ that is interesting and lively, which 
produces goodwill and business for its publisher. 

At one time a Cleveland firm issued one called Dragon's 
Blood, so named for the powder that engravers use in the 
process of manufacturing zinc etchings. Its purpose was 
to inform users of engravings how they are made and how 
to get the best eflfects b^ using good engravings. From 
time to time they inserted detailed articles regarding uses of 
different kinds of engravings, and these articles attracted 
attention far beyond their sales territory. The issue before 
us is a June one, and among the articles featured is: 
**The Facts About Duotones." This is illustrated with 
several examples, some of them in colors; following is an 
article **The Personal Equation," which tells a human in- 
terest story of the growth of one of their engraving-buyers, 
a nearby manufacturing firm. Then there follows an ar- 
ticle on ** Class Publication Advertising," telling of use of 
good engravings both for cover designs and display adver- 
tisements. Next comes an article "A Matter of Knowing 
How," which tells how engravers have been able to sug- 
gest improvements in display of merchandise by adding 
tint blocks. Then a page of service of the house, followed 
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editorial policy is to supply our customers with informa- 
tion relative to market conditions on the commodity we sell, 
to acquaint them with our consumer advertising plans on 
our advertised brand, to furnish the members of their 
sales force, from time to time, with readable articles which 
will add to their efficiency, and finally every issue of our 
house organ carries on the last five pages a complete list 
of all the grades, sizes, weights and colors carried in stock 
in our Chicago warehouse with an up-to-date price 
thereon.*' 

Their mailing list is made up not only of the firms who 
are on their books and firms who may become prospective 
customers, but also the names of the members of the road 
and office sales forces of their customers. These names 
they secure through their traveling salesmen by making it 
one of the duties of the salesman to secure these names 
when visiting customers or prospective customers. 

In their publication they tell of trade conditions, effi- 
ciency in business, the art of selling goods, and always 
include certain data which tell something specific about 
the particular values they offer. The latter is done some- 
times by straight reading matter and sometimes by display 
advertising. 

"Inasmuch as this publication is in its ninth year" (at 
the date he wrote, now more than a year older), writes the 
official quoted above, "you may understand that it has a 
permanent place in our general sales plan." 

The publication is an 8^ x 11 one from 12 to 16 pages 
an issue, without a cover. 

The Ambassador, issued by a New York state paper 
manufacturer, is a very successful paper makers' house 
organ. Its policy and purpose, according to its editor, a 
New York City advertising specialist, is "brief and more 
extended paragraphs intended to interest all promoters of 
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publicity who add to the valne of paper by the jadiciona 
application of printers' ink." 

The Acorn, the monthly honse organ of a well-known 
Chicago house, is published mainly for printers though it 
also goes to several hundred advertising men. The editor 
of this publication is very strong in the belief that colored 
covers are highly valuable — and this is so, though they are 
frequently too expensive for many publishers. 

''It is the best method of humanizing our business to 
our customers that we have ever employed and we expect 
to devote more time and attention to our house organ and 
publish it more regularly than we have in the past," writes 
the salesmanager of a well-known paper-jobbing house 
which operates in the Rochester, Buffalo and Pittsburgh, 
districts. The purpose of this publication is to create con- 
fidence in the stability, reliability and dependability of the 
house and the goods of the manufacturers for whom they 
distribute in that territory, as well as to encourage the 
further use of direct-by-mail advertising. 

Several paper companies issue more than one house or- 
gan. The Strathmore Company, for instance, issues The 
Strathmorean, a 20 page pamphlet publication (4x9^ 
inches in size) for its employees, but running enough to 
send it to their dealers and salesmen. They also publish 
one for outsiders called Scriis. 

The Whitaker Paper Company of Cincinnati issues two 
house organs. One, Paragrafs, goes to printers and other 
paper buyers and users, the other goes to the sales force 
and is a pure sales bulletin. 

The method employed by a firm of jobbers located at 
Columbus, Ohio, is worthy of note. They follow a general 
summary of the paper market in each issue with a special 
write-up and make a special drive on some one kind of 
paper. The issue we have, for instance, features blotting 
paper, tells how the printer can sell it more effectively and. 
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why the consumer should use it at the time that article was 
written. 

The editor of a house organ issued by a firm of jobbers 
of paper in Minneapolis wrote us recently: '*The paper 
is now in its sixth year and from the beginning has never 
skipped an issue." This he supplements by saying: **W6 
aim to give the printers and newspaper publishers much 
news of interest to them, whether or not it has any direct 
relation to the paper business. A considerable part of the 
space is naturally devoted, however, to news from our 
standpoint as paper wholesalers, to news regarding our 
line of papers in particular and to the policies of the 
house.'' 

This man showed a wonderful grasp of the house organ 
and its possibilities, when pressed for a proof of the suc- 
cess in way of results, by making this statement : "Regard- 
ing results, our house organ is not gotten up along the lines 
that would bring in very much in the way of direct results. 
In the early stages of the publication — at a time when we 
were wondering whether advertising was really a benefit 
— we generally used up a good deal of space advertising 
little special offers of one kind or another — so as to bring 
in orders. The returns were always good, but, as we have 
grown to have more confidence in advertising, we have paid 
less and less attention to insisting upon direct returns for 
the up-keep of the house organ. In creating confidence and 
goodwill our house organ is probably now doing consider- 
ably more for the good of the house than in the days when 
we were so anxious to see direct returns from every issue. 

'*We look upon our house organ simply as an importcmt 
link in the chain of our advertising activities, realizing 
what it can accomplish most effectively in our line, and do 
not try to accomplish things with the house organ that 
could be done better with another form of direct adver- 
tising. ' ' 
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iUlied Ilaetd — Althoo^ the following firms are makers 
of a different kind of paper, let ns mention here that aer- 
eral makers of paper productSy marketed mostly throagh. 
stationers, haTe found exceUent nse for house organs. 

Dennison llanufaeturing Company, for instance, pub- 
lishes two house organs. One is a dealer puUieation de- 
voted primarily to bulletining trade information, giving 
notiee of new goods, dropped items, changes in priee, ad- 
vertising information, display suggestions, etc. It goes to 
stationers, department stores, druggists, etc., and their p<d- 
icy excludes all cartoons, jokes, ^ers and personals. Of 
this publication they write : ''We consider our house organ 
indispensable in backing our salesmen and creating dealer 
goodwill. Results are checked by inclosing postal cards 
asking for advertising helps, patterns, etc. Results have 
been highly gratifying." 

In addition to this they publish an internal house organ 
for their employees, sales force, etc. It contains sales talks, 
news about goods, jokes, cartoons, etc. 

Eaton, Crane & Pike Company, makers of fine writing 
papers, sold through the same field as Dennison 's goods, 
also issues two house organs. One is a quarterly going to 
dealers and the other a salesmen's publication issued 
monthly. In the salesmen's paper they plan to create and, 
to quote them, ''to intensify the 'happy family' spirit 
and in the dealer's publication we are unselfish. We en- 
deavor to cooperate with the dealer in order that he may 
be a better dealer — a better salesman. Even if this policy 
does not bring us direct results, we feel that we are justi- 
fied in being unselfish by the loyalty that our dealers have 
shown to this Company and its products." 

Both of the leading type-setting machine manufacturers 
issue house organs. While we do not have the statistics 
in hand from both, the circulation of one of them is 30,000 
copies. These publications are issued in the interest of 
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employing printers and employees, buyers of printing, ad- 
vertising men, and others interested in the graphic art. 
Both these publications aim to help the users of the mar 
chines to get the most efficient returns from their invest- 
ments. 

One of the editors says of the success of their publica- 
tion : ' ' We can safely say that our house organ is the most 
successful advertising we have ever attempted and has 
been the means of, and still is^ increasing our business." 



CHAPTEB XIX 

HOW HOUSE ORGANS HAVE BEES USED SUCCESS- 
FULLY BY MANUFACTURERS OF OFFICE APPLI- 
ANCES, DEVICES AND EQUIPMENT 

A SUFFICIENT nmnber of manufacturers of office ap- 
pliances and products have used the house organ als part 
of their publicity for popularizing their products to have 
a separate chapter devoted to them. 

One of the oldest tyi)ewriter manufacturers has for many 
years successfully used a most peculiar type of house or- 
gan« It goes neither to the dealers, the employees^ n<Hr the 
consumer, if we take the word consumer to mean ''buyers." 
It circulates exclusively among the stenographers and typ- 
ists, and its purpose is to make the operators of machines 
become boosters for this brand. It is a sixteen page pub- 
lication of the standard magazine size, issued quarterly 
and circulates to a list of about 250,000 names. The cir- 
culation is built up by means of ''subscriptions" sent in 
by salesmen. The publication is, of course, a free one but 
they use the term "subscription" because this house or- 
gan is never sent to any one except on their request. To 
provide these requests they have a standard form of sub- 
scription card. 

All the matter in this publication is confined to topics 
of especial interest to the stenographer or typist. 

Perhaps the most noticeable example in this field is the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, which uses several 
house organs. They have one employees' magazine that is 
a model for typographical and artistic display work. An- 
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other, called Sales BiMetin, goes to the sales force only. 
Still another, called Biurroughs Adz, is the house organ of 
the advertising department as distinguished from the sales 
bulletin items. The Burroughs Ctearing House has been 
commented on at length in earlier parts of this work. 

In the past they have, in addition to these, had other- 
house organs going to retailers and others. 

The Addressograph Company has long b^en a successful 
user of the house organ. Their AddressogroDph-er is printed 
in two editions. One is for their salesmen and contains 
the usual sales bulletin features, while other issues are for 
the users. 

Nearly all the typewriter companies, even the latest in 
the field, which manufactures a folding variety of machine, 
use house organs for various purposes. One writes: **Its 
purpose is inspirational and educational to our salesmen, 
and not to the consumer." Thus they successfully use the 
publication for an entirely different effect than the firm 
quoted in the paragraph above. 

The folding machine is marketed through dealers rather 
than by direct salesmen, so it represents an example of a 
still different use of the house organ by a typewriter com- 
pany. The purpose of this publication, the editor says, is 
'*to convey necessary information and news to our dealers. 
Believing that inspirational stuff and pep dope is very 
generally overdone, I keep the pages as free from sermons 
as possible. I also use ginger very sparingly.'^ 

Time is the name of the house organ of a time recording 
manufacturer, which is a 10 x 14 publication, though some- 
times special numbers are run in regular newspaper size. 
This same company also publishes (though ostensibly by 
a subsidiary company separately organized) another pub- 
lication to boost a different office and factory specialty. 
*' These two papers," they write, ''have a dual function 
in so far as they are used for both consumer and employee 
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purposes. Abont six of the twelve issues of each are de- 
voted entirely to carrying messages of inspiration and in- 
formation to the members of our two sales forces. The 
remainder of the papers are used in carrying to both cus- 
tomers and names on our prospective lists the importance 
of the products which the two papers represent/' 

The makers of a billing machine in Harrisburg have long 
been users of house organs. They publish two such papers. 
One is weekly and one monthly. The weekly is a confi- 
dential publication while the monthly is of inspirational 
nature. In the case of the confidential publication, a re- 
ceipt card has to be signed and returned to the general 
ofScCy indicating that such and such copy had been re- 
ceived. Then these copies had to be returned to the com- 
pany, should a salesman leave their employ. 

The leading cash register maker has for years published 
a house organ and the work of this house organ has had 
no little part in making him the leading manufacturer of 
cash registers. It follows the newspaper both as to size 
and mechanical make-up. The current issue is the most 
lurid in way of headlines he has ever issued. The front 
page is a reverse zinc etching, printed entirely in red, mak- 
ing a most vivid impression upon the recipient. As a rule 
this paper is sent each week to the salesmen, but quite fre- 
quently a ** Merchant's Edition" is brought out, which is 
mailed to a prospective list of a half million names or more. 

In addition to the above, a magazine form of employees' 
publication is issued. The latter has for its express pur- 
pose '* promoting eflSciency, uplifting character, increasing 
the output and educating our employees. ' ' It has a circu- 
lation of about 5,000 copies and it has an editorial policy 
*'of that kind which makes men DO THINGS,'' writes the 
editor. 

This employees' paper is published by a committee of 
employees who have their regular duties to perform but 
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who devote part of their spare time to editing the pub- 
lication. 

Practically every manufacturer in the entire field of 
OfSce equipment, especially the makers of wooden and steel 
filing equipment and other ofiSce furniture/ publishes a 
house organ. This does not make the competition that the 
statement suggests, for the reason that as a rule a dealer 
is not permitted to handle more than one brand of steel 
and one brand of wooden equipment at a time. Still the 
brands he does not carry usually have him down on their 
list as a prospective dealer, so that in this particular field 
the house organ is well worked and, to be successful, a new 
one would have to be of strong personality and power. 

One of the oldest in this field is The Y <& E Idea, pub- 
lished by one of the oldest firms. in this line, which also 
publishes a separate house organ for their employees. The 
Baker- Vawter Company issues The B-V Journal for their 
salesmen. Partners, for their employees. 

The consumer house organ, The Office EccmanUsi, illus- 
trated and described earlier in this book, is published by 
a firm that publishes two other house organs — one for their 
factory and oflBce employees called The Welder and an- 
other issued for their salesmen, dealers and dealers' sales- 
men. During contests this same company has been known 
to issue two or more house organs in addition to those al- 
ready mentioned. At one time they issued a special house 
publication for a period of three months during a contest 
which was called War Nems, At another time and during 
a separate contest they published one called Better Bv^ 
ness Builder. 

Starting long after all their competitors had been work- 
ing the dealer field, this last mentioned company has 
jumped into the forefront in its standing with its dealers, 
largely because of their intelligent application of the house 
organ idea. 
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The makers of a eheek-proteeting deriee in Bodiester, 
N. T., publish a weekly booklet-style boose organ. It is 
only for mailings to their 600 salesmen. CoTers are 
ehanged practically every iasae, and the same design in 
same color never repeated. This publication has for its 
purpose the instruction and inspiration of the salesmen. 
It nsnally contains a Sales Department editorial and from 
fonr to six record pages with photographs of high men 
each week. They have what they call a '"Dots from the 
Dotted Line'' department^ in which they make brief com- 
ments about the achievements of the men on the firing line. 
In almost every issue they reproduce extracts from letters 
sent in by their salesmen, and have a page on '^Homebui^ 
Happenings" which is edited by their advertising man- 
ager. This latter page contains paragraphs about their 
salesmen, and other points of interest affecting the home 
office and field. 

When asked if he believed this expense — ^it runs from 
sixteen to thirty-two pages a week, 6 x 8 in size — was jus- 
tified and the publication paid, the General Sales Man- 
ager wrote: "The bulletin furnishes inspiration to the 
salesmen which theoretically, at leasts results in a larger 
production. ' * 

One of the oldest, if not the oldest, manufacturer of 
fountain pens which enjoy world wide distribution and 
use, increased dealers' sales by keeping dealers posted 
through the quarterly house organ. **It reaches many 
thousands of dealers in small towns that we are either un- 
able to reach through salesmen or whom we reach only 
once a year in that way," writes the editor. 

At holiday times they usually inclose an order blank 
and show one or two pages of fountain pens for holiday 
trade. '*The result is," they say, **that we receive several 
thousand orders on these blanks." 

Most of the newer devices, equipment and appliances 
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used in ofSces have been sold by specialty salesmen and, 
therefore, the house organ has served two purposes, one 
to educate the prospect and salesmen, and the other to 
inspire the salesman and urge him on to bigger sales. 

Authoe's Note: Since this chapter was prepared for 
publication the Burroughs Adding Machine Co. have 
brought out a new house organ called Business, with a 
circulation of 100,000 copies, to business houses every- 
where. It has 32 pages, modeled on same lines as The Bur* 
roughs Clearing House, previously referred to. 



CHAPTER XX 

HOW HOUSE ORGANS HAVE BEEN USED SUCCESS- 
FULLY TO REACH PROFESSIONAL CLASSES 

LitebaUjY from the sale of bottles to the sale of band 
instmmentSy the house organ has been helpful to^profes^ 
sional people. 

An Illinois glass maker brought out a line of bottles 
especially designed for the drug trade. Desiring to famil- 
iarize these professional people with the size, sincerity of 
puri>ose and ability of the company to produce better bot- 
tles than others, they started a house organ which was 
helpful in accomplishing this purpose. 

Keeping up With the Profession is the unique but per- 
tinent title of a house organ going to over 100,000 profes- 
sional people to carry the message of a nationally known 
Chicago manufacturer. This publication goes to over 50,- 
000 doctors, 30,000 druggists, and 30,000 nurses. In addi- 
tion to these they mail it to a large list of hospitals and 
similar institutions. The contents are confined to articles 
usifally written by surgeons, covering new and interesting 
applications of various dressings which this firm manufac- 
tures. It is published at irr^ular intervals when they 
have something they feel is worth bringing to the atten- 
tion of the professionals mentioned. 

The issue of this publication before us opens up with an 
article entitled: **A Pew Wire and Adhesive Plaster 
Splints," which is written by H. R. Allen, M. D., Indian- 
apolis. Attention should be called to the fact that the 
location is undoubtedly added to the writer's name to em* 
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phasize the fact that it was not written by some one con- 
nected with the house which is located in. Chicago. 

Next follows an article on a wire cage for supporting 
the bed clothes over a wound, then one on how to keep 
bandages from slipping and after that ' ' Hints on Making 
Wire Splints." Aside from three display advertisements 
the only references to the maker 's product in the publica- 
tion is at the end. This is a short article in a smaller 
type on their brand of **Zinc Oxide Adhesive Plaster" 
which carries this subtitle: ''With Historical Allusion to 
Its Antecedents." 

A St. Louis firm, or, strictly speaking, two firms in co- 
operation, one a chemical company, the other a drug com- 
pany, issue a quarterly publication of 48 pages, 6x9 in 
size, which ''circulates to every practicing physician in the 
United States." It is in effect a small medical journal 
with 100 per cent, circulation, though free. Its contents 
are confined to matters of general interest to physicians. 
* * It is, of course, ' ' they say, * ' intended to interest the doc- 
tors in our several' preparations and we have been very well 
satisfied with the results." They call this publication The 
Doctor and it is now nearing its thirtieth volume. 

Back in 1879 a new idea was bom. The idea was that 
of selling a certain professional class— the druggists — 
preparations over their own name and brand at a price 
which showed a good big profit. About this time the firm 
in Detroit, whose founder originated this idea, started a 
house organ which they gave the then obvious name of 
The New Idea. This publication is still successfully doing 
its job and goes every month to a list of over 30,000. 
Nearly forty years after this publication started, the pub- 
lishers included with their February issue a postal card 
announcing their new catalogue, and, at the time, they 
tabulated the returns for the writer. They had about 10 
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The other goes to physicians and is issued quarterly. 

A New York City firm in this daas^ which not only 
manufai^rtures but imports and exports drugs and chem- 
iealif, iHiiues a house organ to reach the droggists from an 
entirely different angle than any of those described so far. 
It is called Drug Topics. Pocket size (4%x6), it runs 
from 48 pages up each issue, consisting mostly of reading 
matter sandwiched between display advertising pages. It 
is illuHtrated throughout with cartoons. Epigrams, humor 
and stories are interpolated freely. The entire thing is sup- 
poijcd to be written by a character they have created known 
as *' Jerry McQuade, Journalist." Inspirational articles 
almost entirely divorced from Hie drug business are run in 
esery issue. If a drug store develops a big business in 
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some peculiar side line, they write it. up in true modem 
journalistic style with a **punchful" headline, subhead, 
and lilting lan^age throughout. 

Still another firm of manufacturers in this line has suc- 
cessfully used the house organ to reach the drug profes- 
sion. They call it TUe amd Till— ''TiW to symbolize the 
ethical aspect of the pharmacy and ''Till" being em- 
blematic of the commercial side. 

This goes to the entire drug trade, wholesale and retail, 
in the United States. It means a total circulation of over 
50,000. Starting out as a quarterly, they, are working 
toward the monthly mark. It has for its purpose educat- 
ing the drug trade to the merit of^this particular maker's 
product. "The officials of our company," writes the edi- 
tor, ** believe that our house organ is the finest piece of 
advertising which we do." 

But the druggists, doctors and nurses are not the only 
professional class that have been successfully sold via the 
pages of the personal publication, though the examples 
happen to be more in this class than any other. 

A firm of refrigerating engineers and architects has suc- 
cessfully used a house organ, that has the further strong 
point in its favor of having mostly a paid subscription 
list, to sell their services in the line of refrigeration engi* 
neering to other architects and builders. 

The Eastman Kodak Company, see Chapter I, Part 2, 
has one publication. Studio Light, which is published solely 
in the interest of the professional photographer. It goes 
to every one in the United States and contains announce- 
ments of new goods for his use and articles on various 
photographic topics. Each issue is well illustrated with 
the work of the leadi g photographers throughout the 
country. 

A firm of specialists in bank building work in New York 
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City has saecessfuUy used the house organ to sell its serv- 
ices to architects. 

Atlamtic Terra Cotta, a 9x12 publication of 8 pages 
and cover, printed on fine plate paper, goes to architects 
to increase the use of architectural terra cotta. 

The Milwaukee Photo Materials Company publishes a 
house organ called The Photo Dodger which has been build- 
ing goodwill among professional photographers for the 
last two decades. They publish formulas and other similar 
data of interest to the professional photographer. 

And finally we have the example of the house organ that 
has in 17 years brought its publishers from a one-man 
shop to one of the largest band instrument factories in the 
world. This publication has for its sole purpose the inter- 
esting of musicians in their make of band instruments. 

An office equipment and metal fabricating firm for a 
long period brought jn numerous inquiries and created in- 
calculable goodwill among architects by a simple blotter 
form of house organ. 

Although it enjoyed second class mailing privileges, one 
of the largest law book publishers had, in effect, a house 
organ that brought them a great deal of business from the 
lawyers among whom it circulated. 

Librarians, school teachers, advertising men, and others 
who may be classed as ^'professional" classes are easily 
reached by the house organ for two reasons: (1) a list is 
usually available of the members of any profession and 
(2) their desires as a body are easily learned, so the ad- 
justing of the editorial content to please them is compara- 
tively simple. And because nO one trade, technical, or 
class publication is ever taken by 100 per cent, of any pro- 
fession, there is a big undeveloped field for house organs to 
reach the professions. 



CHAPTER XXI 

HOW HOUSE ORGANS HAVE BEEN USED IN THE 
AUTOMOBH.E FIELD SUCCESSFULLY 

''One of the recognized features of the activities of 
many of the big automobile and tire companies, as well as 
many companies in other lines of industry, is the house 
organ or company publication," wrote an author in the 
June, 1918, issue of Postage. 

This article goes on to explain that one of the prominent 
Akron companies issues three separate and distinct pub- 
lications, each covering a different field, whose circulation 
compares favorably with well-established newspapers. 

One publication called The Wing foot Clan goes to the. 
factory and office employees, is issued twice a week and has 
a circulation of 20,000. This one is published in regular 
newspaper form and covers all the factory activities. 

Another publication, known by its company name, bears 
the additional title of '*A Family Newspaper.'' This is 
issued monthly and reaches the world-wide sales organiza- 
tion, the employees of the company's seventy-five branches 
throughout the United States. 

Its contents include every possible item of company 
interest from the volume of business transacted to the 
prospective marriage of one of the office stenographers. 
Helpful suggestions on salesmanship, items of personal 
interest from the various districts, a page devoted to the 
interests of the women employees, health talks by the con- 
sulting physician, a department of better letters and a 
suggestion box are some of the features of this paper. 

265 
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In addition to these two employee publicationsy they have 
another that circulates among the automobile and automo* 
bile tire dealers of the country. This is a monthly and 
through it the various activities of the company are brought 
vividly before its dealers and many helpful ideas com- 
municated. 

At the Philadelphia Convention the editor of one promi- 
nent automobile house organ told the details of their pub- 
lication which at that time had a circulation of a quarter 
of a million copies a month. This house organ circulated 
among buyers of this car and prospective buyers. The 
dealers furnished names for its mailing list and stood a 
part of the production and mailing e:q)ense. The maga- 
zine was devoted to arousing desire for an automobile and, 
in a large measure, they restricted circulation, where they 
could, to prospective rather than to actual owners. 

Up until recently, and then we understand on account 
of internal conditions, the most-frequently-seen-everywhere 
automobile issued a consumer-user house organ that was 
looked forward to with increasing interest by the owners of 
this car that is advertised largely by the jokesmiths. 

One of the oldest automobile companies is very success- 
ful in holding its owners to its make of car, and getting 
their re-orders when they are in the market for a new 
car. They are successful in this because they are contin- 
ually keeping their owners convinced that theirs is the 
best car made. They keep every owner convinced at all 
times that this particular car is the one best buy on the 
market, so that when he re-orders he buys their car again. 
They keep in touch with their owners by means of an. 
elaborate and convincing monthly house organ. In it you 
will find well-told stories of the achievements of the car 
in various parts of the world, by every one from movie 
queens to millionaires, by testimonials, in word and by 
picture, hints on care of an automobile, details of tours, 
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records held by the car, news of the automobile field, and 
so on. If new models are to be brought out they are pic- 
tured in almost perfect style and thoroughly explained in, 
the house organ. So powerful has this house organ become 
that dealers will tell you it is almost useless to try to 
trade in one of their make. 

Several of the manufacturers have started dealer house 
organs, or salesmen's house organs which later grew into 
users' publications. This case of a Detroit manufacturer 
is typical. As their advertising manager wrote: **Our 
house organ was started primarily for the purpose of get- 
ting our sales organization in closer touch with our fac- 
tory organization.'* After about three years, during which 
"I am frank to say," he supplements, '*the results were 
not very gratifying, I changed the policy of the house 
organ, making it a medium of greater interest to owners 
and prospective owners and discontinued almost entirely 
its use as a dealer or salesman medium. Since then I have 
found a remarkably enthusiastic reception for the publica- 
tion by the thousands of our owners and even buyers and 
owners of other cars." 

Another manufacturer, this one located in Indiana, is- 
sues a combination house organ — aimed at dealer, con- 
sumer and employee. This is seldom a good policy and 
almost always means divided interest, and divided interest 
means a waning interest. Their reason for combining all 
in one is because the advertising manager is too busy to 
get out three different ones. Better then to get out only 
one and have that one done right. In justice to them we 
must add they are working towards this ideal now. 

The editor of publications for one of the most heavily 
advertised cars of medium price said : * * The writer is and 
has always been of the opinion that a house organ can be 
made a big factor in building up a dealer organization for 
any manufacturer or jobber." He then explains that hia 
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company through its publication — ^a weekly — ^aims to make 
better automobile merchants of their dealers. Through the 
publication they sell quantities of advertising material to 
dealers — ^material for which the dealer pays a certain sunu 

Nearly every automobile company has some form of 
house organ and we shall not attempt to describe many 
of them in detail. However, there is one published by an 
Indiana firm that is notable, because they confirm the ex- 
perience of the Detroit firm quoted earlier in this chapter. 
They published two house organs, one for dealers and the 
other for consumers. Finally after a careful considera- 
tion of the matter they decided they could spend the money 
that went into the dealer's publication to a better advan* 
tage by putting it into the trade papers. This was done 
and they add, **We believe with better results." 

**But y'* they add, naming their other publication, 

"has an entirely different history, as it has proved a won- 
derful success. This publication is intended to appeal to 
the owner of any of our models as well as prospective cus- 
tomers. It is not technical, but appeals to the average 
automobile owner who does not know the difference be- 
tween a carburetor and a wheel-base." 

This publication has a circulation of 50,000 copies a 
month, part of them mailed direct, the rest delivered 
through the local dealers. 

These two experiences point a principle in this field — 
aside from a pure bulletin for salesmen and dealers, little 
money should be spent in a house organ for dealers. The 
reason being that, in the dealers' field, there is extremely 
keen competition from accessory manufacturers in the way 
of house organs, so that the dealer is almost surfeited with 
dealer house organs. Since the rule is to confine distribu« 
tion of consumer house publications to users and pros- 
pective users only in that field, there is not such an over- 
production. Hence better results are secured. 
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This is further evidenced bj the fact that one of the 
highest priced cars made in America is advertised largely 
through a very elaborate and expensive house organ. The 
circulation comes from their dealers and the purpose of 
the publication is ''to maintain the interest of present 
owners and to cultivate new business, '* 

What has been said so far has reference to the pas- 
senger car field. In the interest of brevity we have omit- 
ted reference to a large number. House organs are also 
used in the truck field, most of them to interest the dealer. 
Truck Talk is the name of a house qrgan in this field pub- 
lished by one of the largest in the field. This particular 
publication is not issued exclusively in the interest of either 
dealers, users or employees. They use a large number of 
illustrations for the purpose of showing their trucks in 
various lines of business and with various styles of bodies. 

The high-priced passenger car referred to in the para- 
graph immediately preceding also publish a Truck Digest 
and, in addition to that, an employees' paper. 

Acoessory Fields— In the accessory field there is one pub- 
lication that stands way above the crowd. If we class with 
the accessories the parts makers, there is another devoted to 
the interests of a certain make of axle and bearings that is 
preeminent in that field. In fact these two publications 
between them, both going to garage men, make the break- 
ing in of any other house organ rather hard. 

The accessory publication has a circulation of 100,000 
copies among automobile manufacturers, accessory dealers 
and* garages in the United States and Canada. Attention 
should be called particularly to the fact that it has no car 
owner circulation and is in no sense an employees' maga- 
zine. 

It is an automobile magazine of general interest to every 
one actively engaged in the automobile business. More 
than half of the contents of any issue will show subjects 
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of general atitomobfle interest which do not have any 
hearing on the prodncts of this firm. The editor says: 
**We believe that we can accomplish a whole lot more 
through our magazine by putting our products across indi- 
rectly than to make it a piece of advertising literature. 
The first job that confronts the editor of a house organ is 
to get it read. To accomplish this a house magazine must 
be pulled out of the rut. This can only be done by making 
it so interesting that the people will not want to miss a 
single itenu'* 

This particular publication, 8% x 11% in size, contains 
32 pages and has a cover that is printed in five colors by 
the offset process. Only high-class original paintings are 
used for the covers. 

When questioned as to results the editor replied: *'Our 
house organ produces results, otherwise we would not con- 
tinue publishing it. Any house magazine that is properly 
edited so that it will contain information that is both in- 
teresting and profitable to the reader will produce results.*' 
He supplemented this and confirmed our previous state- 
ments about the keen competition in this particular field 
when he said : '*It is not always necessary to make a maga- 
zine as elaborate as ours; that depends largely upon the 
class of people it reaches. In the automobile field it seems 
to be very necessary to do the unusual, and sometimes 
spectacular, in order to get any attention.'' 

Some years ago a firm manufacturing a new type of 
axle and a different form of bearings found that a large 
amount of educational work was necessary to induce 
makers of finished automobiles to uf^e these parts. 

This educational work was then being done by salesmen. 
The late Edwin A. "Walton, one of the master minds in 
knowing what could be accomplished by the right kind of 
a house organ, started a house organ for them to do this 
educational work for the two companies cooperatively. 
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This publication, extremely well printed, excellently illus- 
trated and a model typographically, was mailed monthly 
to a selected list of automobile makers. Automobile owners, 
dealers and garages were also placed on the mailing list. 
They began to picture cars wrecked through: faulty axles 
and poor bearings. Soon the car makers began to feel the 
influence of this house organ's messages. Eventually they 
fell in line and adopted the new type of axle and bearings, 
in response to their customers' suggestions. To-day these 
axles and bearings are to be expected in the better grades 
of cars and as a rule are mentioned by brand name in the 
specifications. 

This house organ, still published, has a circulation of 
28,000 among dealers and garage men in the United States 
and Canada. It is a real magazine, size 9 x 12, usually 24 
pages, and sometimes running up to 48. The outside cover 
is usually in three, four or five colors. 

Stories are told in it in a human interest way of the 
goodness of their axles and bearings, how they are made, 
and selling points are put over so as not to tire the reader. 
They also furnish these men technical articles on the care 
and adjustment of their product. The magazine has been 
issued since June, 1912, and we understand it costs them 
in the neighborhood of $50,000 a year to publish it. The 
advertising manager of the firm says of it: ''We feel that 
it is one of the best pieces of advertising for our particular 
proposition that we could possibly have. My desire is to 
make it the best proposition of its kind in the country, not 
only from a printing standpoint but from an art stand- 
point and editorial standpoint. Rather than lower the 
quality in any respect we would rather discontinue the 
publication entirely." 

Even accessory dealers in the smaller cities have found 
it profitable to issue house organs. There is one issued in 
a Western state in semi-price list form that is successful 
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for its publishers. In another nearby state a firm that 
jobs some accaasories uses, a somewhat more elaborate pub* 
lication. 

A peculiar thing about the automobile field is that the 
publication usually has either a big circulation or a small 
one. A magneto company issues a house organ solely to 
announce to a relatively small number of manufacturers 
in the fields they cater to, and to the dealers in the same 
fields, any new products they may bring out. For instance, 
they have a review of automobile and motor boat racing in 
some numbers, reviews of automobile shows in others, tabu- 
lations of racing records, but they absolutely avoid all gen- 
eral interest articles, so-called funny stories, cartoons, etc. 

The manufacturers of an automobile horn have found a 
house organ successful in helping them sell their products 
for the last ten or eleven years. It goes to jobbers and 
their salesmen as a rule. 

The manufacturers of almost all of the different lighting 
methods and starters use house organs to increase their 
sales. Some of these are elaborate magazines, others sim- 
ple sheets. One, for instance, has a circulation not to 
exceed 500 copies, going to their own branches and sales- 
men, while their principal competitor issues a house organ 
that is a regular magazine and has a large distribution. 

When it comes to the tire companies, they, too, have 
some form of house organ. The opening paragraphs of 
this chapter referred to a tire company, and were intended 
to illustrate the wide use of this form of advertising by 
manufacturers in the automobile field. The house organs 
of the tire companies range from sales bulletins in simple 
forms to magazines. Their most pretentious magazine has 
recently been discontinued. It had a circulation of several 
hundreds of thousands of copies, but seems to have failed 
because it subordinated tires to fiction, rather than for 
any other reason. 
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A Canadian firm issues a newspaper style publication 
with a circulation of over 5,000 copies to every automobile, 
motorcycle, bicycle and tire dealer in Canada. 

Its purpose is to make its readers better and more effi- 
cient business men and to sell them thoroughly on this 
house's policy. 

Another tire company, in fact a company that produces 
almost everything in the rubber line, issues only one house 
organ — an internal affair. It is 6 x 8, from 40 pages up 
and goes to all employees, officers^ superintendents of fac- 
tories, etc., as well as branch office organizations. The pur- 
pose is to create and stimulate the ''get-together" feeling 
among officers and employees. ''We try to make it as 
cheerful as possible and a welcome guest^" they say. They 
illustrate it freely and print many instructive articles of 
general interest, as well as a little '''pep in verse or prose 
and a cartoon now and then." 

Any one considering starting a house organ in the auto- 
mobile field will do well to get specimens of all others 
already published and build a publication with a distinctly 
different personality or else not try it. 



CHAPTER XXn 

HOW HOUSE ORGANS HAVE BEEN USED IN THE 
APPAREL FIELD SUCCESSFULLY 

Manufacturebs in the apparel field, from those making 
overcoats to those producing underwear, have successfully 
used the house organ as a part of their sales and advertis- 
ing plan, as has been the case with shoes, stockings, gloves, 
etc. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting stories known of 
what the house organ has done is that of Peck's Post, the 
house organ of a Montreal, Canada, firm of manufacturers 
of clothing, shirts, and caps and importers of textile wool- 
ens and hats. 

Peck's Post has the distinction of being one of the few 
house organs issued in two different languages. It has a 
circulation of 3,750 of the English edition and 1,500 of the 
French edition. It has peculiar publication dates — ^Feb- 
ruary 15 for the early Spring trade, April 1 for the Spring 
or Easter issues, July 1 for Summer, September 1 for Fall, 
and December 15 for Christmas. 

Without the French 'edition it could not secure com- 
plete distribution in their sales territory. The matter of 
translating into French has proved a problem to them, 
especially in caring for the colloquialisms of the English 
language and the more or less slangy phrases used in the 
English edition. 

"However," they write, *'we feel by reports made from 
various sources that even in a general way our house or- 
gan has proved of considerable benefit." 
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The B. V. D. Company has for about seven years issued 
a house organ called The B. V. Dealer which is a dealer 
publication entirely. It is invariably run in two colors, 
generally contains 24 pages and cover, of a size 6% x 9%, 
but about once a year they run a two-color book of 11^ x 
15 for the reproduction of samples of advertising, dealers' 
helps, etc. 

The purpose of their publication is to keep in touch and 
advise their dealers what the company is doing from time 
to time, to earn and hold their cooperation, and to assist 
the retailer to obtain to the fullest extent his share of 
B. V. D. sales. 

All the different departments of the company contribute 
to it and help to keep it alive, though the actual editorial 
work is done by their advertising department. 

*'We are very pleased with results," writes the editor, 
"one of our methods of checking being the return of prop- 
erly filled out post-cards from the dealers specifying ad- 
vertising matter desired. These post-cards are included in 
one issue each year." 

There is a firm manufacturing medium and popular 
priced men's pants (located in Michigan) which issues a 
house organ that goes to dealers, which differs widely from 
either of the two just mentioned. This publication, called 
by a rather facetious title, consists almost entirely of gen- 
eral articles on business and common sense philosophy. 
They depend for the advertising value ui)on four or five 
display advertisements in each issue. The publication is 
edited for them by a local advertising specialist. Their 
salesmen only call twice a year so it is their plan to have 
this house organ call monthly and, as they phrase it, 
^'mainly for the- purpose of giving our customers a friendly 
handshake each month." 

The issue before the writer is a July one. The inside 
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front cover is devoted to a short essay on ''Men Wanted/' 
a plea for men who can do straight thinking. 

The first page is made up of long and short epigrams. 

Then there is a page write-up of a well known ''uplift" 
poet. After that a full page display advertisement of the 
line. This is followed by another page of short remarks, 
epigrams, etc. Next a page headed: "After the War — 
Then What!" this being entirely of a general nature. 
Another display advertisement fills the page following, and 
after that is a page of philosophy, "Dad's Boy.*' Then 
comes another page of shorter comment, philosophy, etc., 
and another full page advertisement. "The Acid Test" 
and "Fear Not," more of the "philosophy stuff," fill the 
next page, while the last page and the inside back and 
back covers are devoted to more of it. 

An official of the company said of it: "Its purpose is 
not mainly to sell goods, although we have received a great 
many new customers both directly and indirectly through 
it In the six issues covering the months when our sales- 
men are on the road we inclose stamped inquiry cards to 
prospects only, on which they may indicate, if they wish, 
their desire to look over our line and we have had some 
very gratifying results from this method." 

Advertising men and house-organ writers have criticized 
this publication, but the one who pays for it says it pays. 

Tailors in all parts of the country have used house or- 
gans at times, some of them of the syndicated variety. 
Big manufacturing tailors have also used them to sell their 
lines to the local tailors. An instance of the latter sort is 
Kahn^s Messenger, 

One tailor was quite successful with a blotter house or- 
gan. This has, we believe, been adopted and adapted by 
others in the same line, for the purpose of selling the 
actual wearer of the clothes. 

The Sentinel, published by a Cincinnati firm of tailorSi 
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is an example of the dealers' house organ in this field. ''To 
onr minds the house organ is a mighty important thing/' 
writes the salesmanager of this firm, ''and should have 
all the care and attention in the world and we really be- 
lieve that it should be edited right in the house to get the 
proper results, for it is without a question of a doubt that 
people directly connected with our business in the house 
can understand more thoroughly what ought to go into 
the house organ than a paid editor who works on the out- 
side." 

While what this man says is a good point, the rule does 
not hold for all lines. In fact in this very line the pants 
manufacturer referred to in earlier paragraphs of this 
chapter goes on record as saying that his house organ, ed- 
ited by an outsider, is successful. 

The editor of Kahn Messenger tells briefiy what a help 
their house organ has been to them in solving their sales 
problem when he says: "In our line, of course, we have 
no goods with which we can stock a dealer — ^his sales are 
simply made from samples. The big problem is not so 
much to get him to install the outfit AS TO GET HIM TO 
SELL FROM IT. Consequently we rely upon our travel- 
ing force to line up our dealers for us, except where direct- 
by-mail publicity is used to add to the quota, and rely on 
the house organ to sell goods after the dealer has been se- 
cured.'* 

Their publication is 6^x9% in size, 16 pages with 
cover, and in speaking of results they say: "Whenever it 
is necessary for us to change a trade practice we have never 
had this problem put up to the house organ but that it 
has fulfilled that function. ' ' 

The Hustler is the name of a house organ issued by a 
Toronto, Canada, firm of tailors which has about 1,200 
selling agencies. In their publication they give informa- 
tion regarding the manufacture of clothes, the woolens 
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that enter into them, and similar data of an informative 
and instructive nature. Of it the director of their pub- 
licity, orders and correspondence departments said: *'This 
little house organ has been published for a number of years 
and we are well satisfied that it is a profitable means of 
communication between the house and its agents. We 
would not think of doing without it." 

Several others in this same field issue similar publica- 
tions to their dealers. 

The Tailored Wonum is a house organ issued by a Cleve- 
land firm but mailed out by the local dealer to his con- 
sumers as if it were published by him, or at least marked 
with his compliments. 

A number of the shoe manufacturers issue house organs. 
Between Us is the name of a monthly of from 16 to 24 
pages of the 6x9 size published by a Boston shoe firm. 
Of it the advertising manager wrote: *'It sells shoes for 
us and helps merchants to do a better business; Straight 
shoe data fills the publication, interspersed with display 
advertisements of special styles and offers. Window dis- 
plays of live merchants are pictured." 

This can be contrasted with The Michigcm Shoemaker 
which carries no advertising matter directly or indirectly, 
except that on the cover there is a prominent imprint of 
their trademark. Queried as to their policy, they wrote: 
^'The sole object is to publish a magazine which is looked 
forward to as an entertainer for our trade, which comes to 
them under the name under which we sell our shoes, in the 
hope that whenever they think of it they think of us." It 
is a monthly publication of the small pocket size, 3^ x 6^ 
with 16 pages and cover each issue. 

'*We endeavor through its use," they add, *'to keep a 
current of good feeling flowing continually from the cus- 
tomer to the house and from the house to the customer. 
We try to make this publication a wholesome magazine 
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which will carry the conviction of square dealing and 
fair dealing on the basis only of mutual benefit through 
a mutual understanding of each other and our basic pol- 
icies." 

In Massachusetts there is a shoe manufacturer who issues 
a house organ that is far from pretentious but which has a 
different distribution plan from any in the field so far as 
we know. 

This publication is mailed not only to their dealers but 
also to superintendents of hospitals, nurses, college stu- 
dents, and other men and women of influence who would 
be able to bring matters they publish on their peculiar 
style of shoe to other people. This concern sells largely 
through its own retail shoe stores, so this house organ is 
put into the hands of their salesmen and selling force. 
The president of the company says: **We find it is a very 
good manner of advertising and one of the best ways of 
promoting the sale of shoes mahufactured by us.*' 

A number of other firms in the field issue publications of 
the usual run. One editor says of his publication, ''Just a 
little sound shoe sense." 

Another says: "We include articles on any subject 
which we think will be of direct interest to the Ralston 
dealer and which will help them to be more efficient mer- 
chants." 

One other firm, located in the famous shoe town of 
Brockton, has a peculiar type of house organ. They issue 
their catalogue under the same name each time — a house 
organ name. So that as their advertising manager ad- 
mits, **It is simply a dealer's catalogue which we always 
issue under the same name. As far as we can, the first 
few pages are devoted to such material as we believe will 
be interesting to the retail shoe merchants." 

Strictly speaking, this firm issues a house organ which is 
by far more catalogue than house organ, but those first few 
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INiges contain valuable helps and snggestiona and they 
ahoold be credited as being the honse organ. In our opin- 
ion this particular pablieation does a great deal more good 
for their dealers than some others which have claimed 
more. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

HOW HOUSE ORGANS HAVE BEEN USED IN THE 
BUILDINa MATERIAL FIELD SUCCESSFULLY 

One of the big fields of buying and selling is the field 
of building materials, for all of us must have homes and, 
following food, shelter is the subject next in importance 
even among the most primitive peoples. 

It is quite fitting, therefore, that we should devote a 
chapter to this subject which covers lumber, concrete work, 
cement, paint, varnish, and even completed houses! 

In Toledo, Ohio, there is a firm publishing a house organ 
called Building Products News, a paper for the contractor, 
architect and engineer. 

This particular house organ cannot be classified strictly 
either as a dealers', consumers', or employee house organ, 
since the distribution as set forth by the subtitle above 
indicates that it goes to those who merely recommend or 
specify the products for others. In this respect it is in 
the professional class, described in Chapter XX. 

The purpose of this paper is to convert the architects 
and contractors to fire-proof building, since this company 
is the agent for a material in this class that they wish to 
push. It will boost anything that is for the general good 
of the building material, trade, aside from this peculiarity. 

The big percentage of building material house organs are 
those in the paint trades, both the mixed paints and the 
basic ingredients. For instance, a Chicago firm, makers of 
white lead, issues a five-times-a-year publication, that has 
been running for more than twelve years. It is a 5^ x 7 
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inch, gixteen page and cover publicaticHL It is edited en- 
tirely for the contracting painter bat is distributed to both 
painters and paint dealers. It has for its purpose helping 
painters to do better work and, which is more to their lik- 
ing, getting them more work to do, the latter by living up 
to the x>olic J of being useful to the reader. 

The advertising manager of this company in comment- 
ing on the returns said: ''I could truthfully say that since 
this house organ was started our business has increased 
wonderfully and our plant capacity has been more than 
doubled. I would not like to say, however, that the house 
organ has been wholly or largely resx)onsible for this. We 
do, however, regard the house organ as a most valuable 
asset and it is always the first thing provided for when 
laying out our advertising appropriation." 

The Little Bltie Flag has been ** flying" for Lowe Broth- 
ers Company even longer, having been published now for 
about eighteen years. It comes out in the 6x9 size, and 
goes to dealers and their clerks for the purpose of giving 
plain, practical instruction regarding paint and paint 
products. '^It is not an advertising proposition made just 
to tell how big and how good we are," writes their adver- 
tising director. He also says : * ' The results are satisfac- 
tory." 

In addition to their painters' house organ, Vitmish 
Talks, Pratt & Lambert, Incorporated, also issue one called 
Propeller which goes to their own salesmen and the sales- 
men of their jobbing houses throughout the country. It is 
only a little four page fellow with a 9 x 12 page size, issued 
at irregular intervals — ^''when there is enough material to 
fill an issue." 

The headlines of leading articles of an October issue 
will give a better idea of the make-up of this latter house 
organ: 
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"Miles of Watson Tractors Carry Vitralite Far and 

Wide'' 

'*The Evolution of the Tonetic Finishes" 

** Here's a Warm Breeze from the Texas Border" 

' ' P & L Starts Strong in the Re-awakened Ship-Building 

Industry" 

*'Who Else Has Juggled This EflPective Window?" 
''Don't Just Be Satisfied with Cream!" 
**Have You a Little Auto in Your Parlor f" 
"They Couldn't Stay Out of the Varnish Game!" 
"Mueho Bueno Vitralite." 

Another varnish firm, located in Brooklyn, issues a very 
modest little 5i/^ x 8^^, four page publication which goes to 
their salesmen only and, aside from strictly personal refer- 
ences, scores of men, etc., contains no other matter. 

The Sherwin-Williams Company issues several house or- 
gans, some of which are issued for special campaigns only, 
and some for only limited distribution, but their big house 
organ is The SWP Magazine, going to 8,500 agents. '*The 
fundamental purpose of our paper has always been to edu- 
cate our agents to a better understanding of the principles 
of retail merchandising and specifically to show them how 
they can speed up their sales in our products," wrote the 
manager of their Dealers' Service Department. 

Another publication somewhat similar to the publication 
of the white lead company previously referred to, is The 
Dutch Boy Painter, published in New York. It is mailed 
six times a year to painters, paint dealers, architects and 
engineers. It contains twenty-four pages each issue, 4^ x 
61/^ inches in size. Of it the company says: ** Admirers 
have called our little publication *a paint encyclopedia.* 
Its educational articles are by no means restricted to prod- 
ucts of our manufacture. Sponges, brushes, varnish, putty, 
are not handled by our company, nevertheless they have 
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often been dealt with in detail in the pages of our maga- 
zine. Inereaaed eflkien^ among oar cmtomen is eertain 
to redonnd to onr nltimate benefit" 

Tbis is a big broad-minded way of looking at the boose 
organ, and yet, as the eompany writes farther: ''Of 
eoarse, oar own prodacts are by no means slighted. We 
believe them to possess high qualities, and apon these high 
qnalities we keep a bright light constantly shining, so that 
they may not be overlooked. The mannfaetare, the varied 
oseSy the proper mixing and applicatiim, and the abases of 
oar goods are exhaastively set forth. Knotty q[ae8tions 
are eleared ap by experts. A hoase-painter with no expe- 
rience in the painting of bridges would be able to jMunt a 
bridge by following recent instructions in our magazine," 

In fact the ideas of this editor are well worth considera- 
tion in almost any line or field. He goes on to say : ''The 
educational policy applies to methods as weU as materials. 
Our little booklet is constantly taking up the cudgels in 
behalf of improved accounting systems, more intensive cul- 
tivation of business, etc. Movements which in our opinion 
are calculated to benefit the paint trade are vigorously sup- 
I>orted. Training schools for painters constitute a good 
example of the movements in question. Articles of general 
interest are tabooed. Some of our readers may be inter- 
ested in golf; some in pinochle; some in military tactics; 
some in the salaries of movie stars; but all of our readers 
are interested in paint. We confine ourselves, therefore, to 
the one subject which interests all of our readers." 

With this platform one is not surprised to learn that 
"our field force, which is in an excellent i>osition to know, 
is unanimous in declaring the house organ to be a virile 
force in creation and retention of goodwill for the c(mi- 
pany." 

A Cleveland firm in the paint and varnish field issues 
three different house organs. One goes to their customerSi 
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one to their salesmen and one to their office and factory 
employees. These people have named their house organs 
a conglomeration of letters that is almost unpronounceable. 
This might be forgiven in the case of the employees' and 
salesmen's publications, but in the case of the consumers' 
it is making the popularization that much harder. 

Next to the paint and varnish companies in this building 
trades' field come the cement companies with their house 
organs. Since almost all of them are similar in purpose, 
we will only describe one or two, though several compa- 
nies have them. 

The Alpha Portland Cement Company get out a quar- 
terly that is very attractive both editorially and typo- 
graphically. It is 9 X 12 in size, and while originally aimed 
at the dealer now only strives to attract the contractor, 
engineer, architect and large property owner for the dealer. 
They send this publication to the public libraries in their 
sales territory also. Each issue carries with it a supple- 
ment ; the one before us has a twelve-page supplement en- 
titled: *' Concrete for Everlasting Bridges and Culverts" 
and gives by text and picture types of bridges and cul- 
verts, with imitation blue-prints of details of certain con- 
crete parts. 

This company also issues a personal mimeographed house 
organ for their employees called In the FamUy. 

Another cement company issues several house organs. 
One goes to lists of farmers furnished by their dealers. 
Another goes to their dealers only. The farmer publica- 
tion has a circulation of several hundred thousand copies 
each issue. The following headlines of a recent issue will 
give a good idea of the contents : 

''Winter Is Your Time to Build with Concrete*' 
"How It Peels to Be in a Cyclone" 
*'Give the Hog a Chance" 
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*'Big Concrete Tile Replace Open Ditches'' 

"What's Doing in Concrete'' 

"Building the Maintenance into the Road" 

"How Is Your Well Protected?" 

"The Score-Card System of Dairy Inspection" 

"Illinois Farmer Makes Good Use of Winter Months'* 

"Windbreaks for the Barnyard" 

"A Good Way to Build Cow Stable Floors" 

The back cover is imprinted with the dealer's name at 
the bottom of a concrete advertisement and, except for the 
copyright line of the company and a display advertisement 
on page 2, there is no reference to the company either in 
titles, pictures, or text. The publication is well illustrated 
and on the cover is played up the idea: "Cleanliness — 
the Secret of Pork Profits." 

Lumber house organs there are from the small 3% x 8% 
"general" publication issued by a Wisconsin firm to the 
finely printed, highly illustrated, well edited, matter of 
Curtis Service. The latter is for dealers selling their 
woodwork, including not only lumber, but doors and win- 
dows. 

It is 8^4x11%, twelve pages, self -inclosing, two colors 
almost throughout. It is distributed monthly to about 
17,000 dealers. The purpose of this publication "is to 
build the good will of the retailer. Its editorial policy is 
to eschew the use of the editor's 'we' and all reference to 
ourselves as much as possible," writes the editor. 

The really interesting house organ in the lumber field 
is Aladdin's Magazine, which has the unusual honor of 
selling completed houses by mail. It is entirely a con- 
sumer publication. Published 10 times a year, 6x9, 
twenty pages, with sometimes processed covers in several 
colors, it is mailed to prospective purchasers of their ready- 
built houses and also to those who have bought them. Each 
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issue is devoted to the interest of one home shown in their 
general book of homes. An extra quantity of each issue 
is printed over the immediate needs. These are used for 
follow-up purposes and later to supplement eatalogfues. 

The editoral policy is to promote home ownership. They 
say: "Although it is impossible to check up returns we 
have quoted several results that were indirectly traced to 
the house organ." 

While not directly in the strict building field, although 
akin to it, we wish to call attention to the house organ 
issued in Toledo, Ohio, to sell to users creosoted wood pav- 
ing blocks. It has a circulation of 9,000 copies among city 
engineers, consulting and mill engineers, architects, mill 
owners, purchasing agents, railroad officials and engineers. 
They issue it without date but with a number and print 
extra copies for future use similar to the practice of the 
house company just mentioned. 

In connection with this chapter the reader is referred to 
Chapter XX, referring to the house organ to interest the 
professional man, for in many cases a building material 
product must pass the professional man to be a success and 
the house organ is frequently a means of helping in that 
direction. 



CHAPTEB XXIV 

HOW THE HOUSE ORGAN HAS BEEN USED SUC- 
CESSFULLY TO UPLIFT AN INDUSTRY 

Thb sabtitle of a house organ, called Standard Player 
Monthly, reads: ''Published for the Good of the Player 
Piano Business: 

Several of the house organs described in previous chap- 
ters and in Part I of this work have had purposes similar 
to this particular publication, but the idea is worthy of 
emphasis. Many of the cooperative campaigns whose ex- 
penditures at the present moment are largely for magazine 
space could, at a less expense and more effectively in many 
cases, use the house organ for the same purpose. 

The publication referred to is of course good publicity 
for the company publishing it, for they make the player-, 
parts of player pianos. The more player pianos that can 
be sold, the more of their parts there are to be sold. The 
opening article of this particular number before us is en- 
titled "Players and War,'* telling of the demand for 
player pianos since the start of the war. Following this 
there is an announcement of a letter-writing contest of $50 
for the best article on ''Player Points to Pack the Sales- 
man's Purse." Then there is a carrying case used by one 
representative for carrying his suction pump and test roll. 
Then an article entitled "Keeping Self Tuned Up" by a 
Charlotte, N. C, salesman of player pianos ; after that one 
by another salesman, "Following up the Sale." A story 
of "A National Music Show" comes next, followed by 
their "Wanted" column of advertising. Two pages are 
then devoted to "Questions and Answers" and the back 
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page to "EflSciency of Tuners" written by a Joplin, Mis- 
souri, salesman. 

In no place throughout this publication does it refer to 
any particular make of player-piano. Its purpose is, as 
set forth by its subtitle, to help the industry. They could 
arrange, however, to play up different brands with impar- 
tiality. An instance similar to this is that of Delco, the 
house organ of an Ohio maker of lighting and starting de- 
vices for automobiles. They, from time to time, publish 
pictures of various makes of automobiles using their parts 
in equipment. Since there are few other starting and 
lighting devices on the market, this house organ helps build 
up the industry. 

Art in Buttons is the name of a house organ of a Roch- 
ester, N. Y., concern which has for its purpose ** Raising 
buttons above the common-place and injecting the element 
of art into their design and appearance." They publish 
this house organ as a supplementary aid to their policy of 
endeavoring to raise the standards of the button-making 
industry. It is 6^x9% inches in size and contains 12 
pages. One of the leading articles in the issue before us 
is ' * The Autobiography of a Button. ' * A chart covers two 
pages to enable the button buyer to compute instantly, '' al- 
most without mental effort, the exact number of buttons 
required for each individual lot." The subtitle of this pub- 
lication, according to the editorial page, is ''We want our 
customers to think about buttons, to learn to discriminate 
and judge ; for as they learn, so they appreciate our goods 
and what we have done for the button business in Amer- 
ica." 

Suds is the expressive if somewhat inelegant name of a 
house organ published in Cincinnati, and sent to laundry 
owners, washmen in laundries, and to the salesmen of the 
jobbers of the firm's products — ^a soda for the laundry. 

The purpose of this paper is to arouse interest for the 
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turn nnmbering 2,200 copies a month. The Spanish edition 
(((^^ to their export list. Fnlly half of each issue is de- 
voted to subjects dealing with the lanndry industry where 
no reference is made to their machines. Their advertising 
manager nayn of it, ^'We regard it as the best advertising 
medium that we have.'' 

Aa a final example in this class, we will refer to a pub* 
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lication that is only in part meeting its opportunities in 
regard to uplifting its particular industry. It is published 
by a New York firm which issues trading stamps. Now 
there is considerable agitation against trading stamps and, 
while this publication aims in a way to help answer this 
question for their salesmen and to the store-keepers, they 
have not gone about it in the big broad way of the other 
publishers referred to in this chapter. 

This firm publishes two different editions of their house 
organ. They call both of them by the same name. One 
edition, published on the first <yt the month and again on 
the fifteenth, is known as their ''Representatives' Num- 
ber." This is sent to their field representatives and others 
working directly for them. The other edition comes out on 
the twentieth of each month and is known as the ''Mer- 
chants' Edition." 

The purpose of the latter edition is *'to uphold the right 
of the person paying cash to a legitimate cash discount 
against the person receiving credit." 

In the "Merchants' Number" before us we find the first 
article is a story of how a New York City merchant con- 
verted undesirable and slow pay charge accounts into a 
profitable cash business and doubled his sales at the same 
time. It goes on to explain how this successful grocer 
(whose store and whose proprietor are both pictured) used 
their stamps to attain this goal and then inaugurated co- 
operative buying to meet chain store competition. 

Then there is an article about how the Missouri mer- 
chants organized to present anti-trading stamp legislation, 
how they contended for their right to give a discount on 
cash sales and stated that these stamps are the only prac- 
tical means of doing this and that they, at the same time, 
afford an effective method of meeting mail order competi- 
tion. 

Similar articles fill the publication. 
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Being but four pages in size, it has not the impressive- 
ness to weigh heavily with big men who .may oppose this 
scheme, which sarely has considerable merit. The anti- 
trading-stamp people are very active. Suits against the 
stamp concerns are being tried in many states. These 
might be headed off by the proper use of a strong house 
organ. 

In the stationery field too, several firms, all non-com- 
peting, not long ago joined together to issue a house organ. 
It has a weak policy, however, and, far from serving to 
uplift the industry, now has every appearance of being but 
a cooperative piece of direct advertising without the inter- 
est of the house organ. Any field or industry that has cer- 
tain evils or abuses that should be eliminated might easily 
correct or ameliorate conditions by the proper use of a 
carefully planned and edited house organ. 

Here, too, would seem to be a place where syndicated 
house organs could well fit in. Almost every street car 
company has the same problems to meet — ^almost all are 
fighting for a raise in fares as this is written. There are 
not so many points of difference in the service of the car 
companies that a house organ might not be syndicated to 
cover the field, or at least be used in several different cities 
somewhat distant from one another. 

Other public utilities^ particularly, should be good pros- 
pects for the ** uplift" house organ in individual form or 
syndicated. 

The Kernel is an interesting standard magazine-size, 8- 
page, house organ that goes to 14,000 wheat, rye and com 
millers in the United States and Canada. This list is said 
to be the most accurate list in existence. The purpose of 
this publication is to uplift the milling industry generally 
and particularly to sell a certain process of refining floor 
that will in turn require the machinery and other equip- 
ment made by the publishers of the house organ. 
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The covers and fourth and fifth pages are used for ad- 
vertising matter. The first three and the last three pages 
are always devoted to either technical milling articles, or 
articles of general interest without any mention of the 
business of the publishers. ''The rapid growth of our 
business began with the first issue of The Kernel and has 
continued without interruption except at intervals when 
we have allowed too much time to elapse between issues^ '^ 
writes the publisher. 

He goes on to say that they seldom issue a number with- 
out receiving a large number of letters from millers and 
mill owners congratulating them on some technical article 
or asking for further enlightenment on some point which 
seemed obscure to them. 

The Liquid Bottler is another publication that virtually 
is issued for the good of the industry. It is mailed to all 
of the soda water bottlers in this country. It has* about 
13,000 circulation and the material in it is principally of 
a nature that will help develop and improve the bottlers' 
own business. This particular publication has, it is said, 
more than the combined circulation of any two of the three 
trade papers published in the field. It is a monthly, 6^ x 
9%> type size 5 x 8, 48 pages and cover. 

The man who started the publication, says of it: ''The 
Company believes that in publishing The Liquid Bottler 
they are rendering a real service to the industry — a serv- 
ice that is appreciated by the bottlers and is reciprocated 
by a constantly increasing business." 

Another of these "to boost ourselves and help the indus- 
try" publications is The Ohermayer Bulletin, published in 
Chicago and mailed to all the foundries in the United 
States, including gray iron, malleable^ steel, brass, etc. 



CHAPTER XXV 

BOW HOUSE ORGANS HAVE ACCOMPLISHED UN- 
USUAL RESULTS 

A HOUSE organ that has for its imnsoal object the in- 
crease in the amount of goods bought by its pablishers is 
sufficiently different not to fall under any of the cate- 
gories set forth in this part of the book. Likewise, several 
others have sufficiently unusual aims and purposes to de- 
serve a separate classification* 

The BUYING house organ referred to in the preceding 
paragraph, Direct Shipper, is mailed to a list of about 
7,500 farmers in the dairy business located in Wyoming, 
South Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and New Mex- 
ico. They were chosen because they wish to emphasize the 
fact that this firm buys all of their cream direct and that 
the dairyman ships direct to this publisher. 

This firm found competition quite keen in its line. Buy- 
ing by mail was as difficult as selling in the same way, if 
not more so. "Not only do you have to get your quota- 
tions to the man who is interested," says the publisher, 
'*but after you have interested him you must overcome his 
inertia sufficiently so that he will trust his goods in your 
hands. 'Goodwill' is a somewhat shadowy term in some 
instances ; with a creamery buying cream direct from dairy 
iarmers it has a meaning all its own." 

The creamery industry according to the statistics of Sys-- 
tern, the Magazine of Business, has a very high mortality 
Tate. This had to be offset by the house organ. 

The creamery found that it was desirable to keep tiieir 
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latest quotations before the dairyman, whether or not he 
shipped to them. "By doing this/* they write, **we are 
able to buy cream in every locality where conditions are 
right, and if conditions are not right, the publicity we can 
give them helps to straighten matters out. Whether a man 
ships to us or not is largely a matter of price. When we 
quote a price in a territory where we are not buying much 
cream, we are able to make competitors meet this price^ 
which tends to make the cost of butter the same and re- 
lieves us from promiscuous price cutting on the selling 
line." 

This publication is a modest four pager, 10^/^ x 14 inches 
in size. Its editorial policy is quite flexible. The main 
idea is to get articles of genuine interest to the readers. 
Since good butter brings more on the market than poor 
butter, and the creamery making the better butter will be 
enabled to pay more for the cream than its competitor mak- 
ing an inferior article, this house organ has quite a prob- 
lem on its hands to increase the quality of cream shipped 
to the publisher. 

By using the house organ, this creamery in 16 months 
doubled the cream receipts. The quality of cream is much 
better than it formerly was, so that they are quite satisfied 
with the results. 

It is a far stretch from this buying house organ to The 
Parentage Messenger, which is another ' ' only of its kind ' * 
house organ. It ran for more than six months in the inter- 
est of a single motion picture. Of course there are many 
house organs issued for motion pictures — ^but this is the 
only case where the house organ was issued solely in the 
interest of a single picture. 

The management of a large office building located in 
Chicago had difficulty in keeping the spaces rented for the 
purposes for which they were designed — small shops on 
the upper floors of an office building. The storekeepers 
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were fearful that people would not come up the elevators 
to their upstairs stores. 

A house ojrgan was decided upon as the best way of 
proving to the people who bought that it would pay them 
to use the elevators and thus indirectly influence the ten- 
ants. This house organ, issued monthly, was placed in the 
hands of about 5,000 people. It had a double purpose, not 
only to sell goods but also to sell those within the building 
to cooperate for their mutual good. It was not long after 
this publication was started that the building owners had 
to cut another entrance to the building to facilitate han- 
dling the crowds. All the space had been rented — ^the nine- 
teen floors were making money for their owners. 

The problems of this publication became more complex 
when it is considered that the building had two classes of 
businesses and tenants. The first class up to the tenth 
floor were shops of retailers, while above that they had 
offices of doctors, dentists, wholesalers and agents, in 
variety stretching from marketing to merchandising. 

The cost of this publication will be found in Appendix 
A of Part III. 

A San Francisco hotel has a house organ that is some- 
what unique in its appeal. It is a little 4%x6%, 16- 
pager, with a cover. And instead of following the lines 
of the average house organ — as, for instance, that of the 
famous Statler chain, which issues a house organ Statler 
Salesmanship for the purpose of conveying principles of 
hotel service which Mr. Statler desires in his hotels, and 
which therefore goes to Statler employees-*-this little 
monthly goes to other hotels. As the advertising manager 
writes : ' ' Ours is not like other hotel publications, an em- 
ployees ' paper. It is mailed to the managers, assistant 
managers, and chief clerks of all first class hotels in North 
and South America, South Africa, South Seas, all Oriental 
countries, and also to all members of the Far Western 
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Travelers' Association, to a large list of railroad and steam- 
ship ticket agentSy to all the principal clubs in the Orient 
and to a large miscellaneous list." 

To quote further, ''Our purpose is to place a monthlj 
reminder in the hands of the men who, in a measure, con- 
trol or influence the traveling public and cause them to 
think of our hotel when they think of San Francisco." 

In order to accomplish this their editorial policy is ''to 
amuse, cause the principal members of our force to become 
familiar characters with other hotel employees throughout 
the world and to place the distinctive features and unusual 
happenings at our hotel before them in an unobtrusive and 
entertaining manner." 

A New York firm making lantern slides issues a house 
organ to induce picture exhibitors to use. their slides and 
to order them by name. 

In keeping with the old adage that ''shoemakers' chil- 
dren generally go barefoot" very few advertising agencies 
publish house organs. A certain Western agency does 
issue a very good house organ — ^when it is issued. But 
they confess that it is "merely an occasional message from 
the principals of this organization to prospective adver- 
tisers, and as such subject to change without notice at 
any time." The quotation is from the president of the 
agency. What would he think of any one of his adver- 
tising clients who decided upon their advertising to appear 
"occasionally and subject to change without notice at any 
time"! 

A big New York agency, one which stands at the head 
now and has for years — ^an important point is discussing 
agencies, for the leader to-day is probably a trailer to- 
morrow — ^issued a house organ and is at the present mo- 
ment issuing one more frequently than ever before, though 
the agency is busier than thqr have been since they were 
organized. 
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number came out, and then in the Spring of 1916 the third 
issue. The third issue brought three new accounts, profits 
on which far exceeded the costs of all the issues ever 
brought out. 

Hello (an English pun on the initials of the publication 
it represents, L. O. — London Opinion) is another unusual 
publication in the house-organ field. It at one time bad 
its counterpart in America when Little Cos was being pub- 
lished by a New York publisher, but Little Ca*— originally 
a diminutive vest pocket house organ, later a standard 
magazine size page — ^is no longer published. 

And so the only house organ issued to-day to sell space 
in a magazine is published in England and has a fairly 
large circulation in America. 
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The editor of this publication {MaUbag, March, 1918, 
page 302) says: ''My investigation proved beyond a doubt, 
that the house organ must be iJK)re organ than house, and 
my prescription is 75 per cent, organ and 25 per cent, 
house. The organ portion of it must be of general inter- 
est, yet in line with what one has to sell — in my case, ad- 
vertising space — ^and, therefore, a great deal of the 75 per 
cent, space is devoted to the general boosting of adver- 
tising, and the 25 per cent, being devoted to pushing the 
merits of that same advertising, particularly in the paper 
with which I have the honor to be connected.'* 

In this same article Mr. Hart goes on to say: **I know 
that I have succeeded in selling space in London Opimon^ 
at a lower cost than before I used the house organ, not- 
withstanding war conditions and the excessive cost of pro^ 
duction. ' ' 

One would hardly expect a public library to increase its 
business by a house organ, yet no less than two are doing* 
'> this — one in Newark and one in Minneapolis. 

Nor would one think of an art gallery using the house 
organ to increase business and to advertise openly and 
boldly pictures as if they were prunes. 

Yet a Chicago art gallery does so use a house organ 
called Arty which, starting with a circulation of 3,000- 
names, inclosed a postal card asking the recipients of the 
first numbers to suggest other possible readers. In four 
months they had 7,000 circulation. In less than one 
month, at a cost of $285, this art concern secured through 
this house organ 1,485 new names, every one of which was 
an interested prospect with ample purchasing power. 

Specimen articles in this publication are "The Enjoy- 
ment of Art"; ** Anders Zom, Genius"; ''Hero and 
Leander"; **Art and the Slum"; also a chatty and inti- 
mate editorial page and a book-review section. 

Many firms have upon occasion issued ''unusual" house 
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organs for a special purpose, perhaps but a single issae. 
One of these was Corwention Life, issued by a New York 
paint firm, which was circulated only to those who attended 
the twenty-ninth annual convention of the International 
Association of Master House Decorators of the United 
States and Canada. 

The text matter of this house organ followed the lines 
of the humorous weekly Life, and was filled with parodies 
of well-known advertisers' copy and layouts. For ex- 
ample, on the back cover, done in colors, was an advertise^ 
ment of ^'Stripola, the only striped paint on the market, 
used at colleges, Tammany Hall and penal institutions.'^ 

Some years ago there was published for quite a little 
time a house organ in the interest of metallic caskets. 
There is now published a house oi^an of a firm of regular 
casket makers. This circulates to funeral directors. 

The ummial one is the house organ that succesfully ad- 
vertises funerals. 

It is called 'Nuggets, and is published by an old-estab- 
lished Indianapolis firm of funeral directors. Following a 
year's campaign of newspaper, direct advertising, etc., they 
started this house organ, which is, so far as we know, the 
only one of its kind in this class. The first issue went to 
some 50,000 homes in Indianapolis. 

''The numerous letters, many of them complimentary in 
the extreme," says a writer in MaHbag, September, 1918, 
page 130, ''prove that the house organ is doing excellent 
work." 

This is how it is edited : It contains no advertising mat- 
ter aside from the name of the firm on the title page, to- 
gether with the simple statement that they have been 
^'Funeral Directors to the people of Indianapolis since 
1881," and part of the text in a delicate way treats of the 
advantages of cremation, from an educational standpoint. 
It comprises, aside from these articles, stories that are 
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helpful and inspiring, anecdotes amusing and timely and 
always something which fits in with the patriotic subject 
foremost in the minds of the people at the time of issue. 
Each number has sixteen pages with cover, printed in two 
colors, and is small enough to be slipped into the ordinary 
coat pocket or ladies' handbag. 

While they may not be classed as house organs^ still we 
can hardly see how the publications issued by the prisoners 
confined in our penitentiaries can be classed under any 
other heading. The oldest of these is that of the Sing Sing 
prison, called The Star of Hope. It is written by the pris- 
oners — ^men and women, and is but one of more than twen- 
ty-five published "to let the world in general know how the ' 
prison-communities live, what are the plans and hopes of 
the prison-people, and particularly to let the world know 
what kind of people the persons are who, through, one cir- 
cumstance or another, get into prison. 

Fig. 47 illustrates portions of the titles of a number of 
prison papers, which are surely in line with the definition 
laid down in Chapter I of Part I, "a periodical publi- 
cation issued by a person, organization, or corporation for 
distribution among a particular class of people ; either for 
promoting goodwill, increasing sales, inducing better ef- 
forts, or developing greater returns on any form of invest- 
ment." The object of the prison papers is to promote 
goodwill for them among outsiders against the day of 
their release. 

The l^oosier State Automobile Association, with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis, Indiana^ issues a monthly house 
organ (ofiScial publication) called The Hoasier Motorist, 
which has a circulation of nearly eight thousand copies a 
month. It contains 48 pages and cover, and is 7 x 10 inches 
in size. While it enjoys second-class mailing privileges, it 
is to all intents and purposes a house organ, and ^ists sole- 
ly for members. 
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It carries advertising pertaining to the automobile field. 

The contents of the April, 1919, issue is largely com- 
ments on the road and motor laws of Indiana. They 
call it their legislative number. Among other items ap- 
pearing therein, we find: ''Reserve Loan Boosts Good 
Roads," ''Stolen Cars— Marks Removed," "Motor Vehicle 
License Fees," "Spur Grapes — and Hopes." The latter 
comments on signs which various members should see that 
the counties put up in view of the increased license fees. 
"Clubs Protest Roadbuilding Delay." 

Unusual in its distribution and purpose, though quite 
individual in its appeal editorially and typographically, is 
The O, W. W. Bulletin, an international house organ. 

The publishers are rather unusual, since they buy and 
sell almost everything from a fifty-acre factory to a bag 
of cement. They have oflBces in almost every quarter of 
the globe and every angle of this business of many ramifica- 
tions is covered in their house organ. 

The editorial policy of the publication is closely akin to 
the daily news. The Government tests out tractors on the 
Mexican border. The publisher handles tractors — ^photo- 
graphs are rushed through, showing hot sandy stretches of 
desert and a sturdy little Lombard patiently trailing ten 
or twelve loads of supplies on behind. Something new in 
concrete mixers is developed — ^the next issue of the Bul- 
letin shows them and tells what they do. This house organ 
is more than its name implies — it is a sort of de luxe trade 
paper that is feeding its readers all around the world the 
news that it is their business duty to know. 

W. Livingston Lamed, in commenting on the publica- 
tion in Postage (December, 1918, page 30), sums up what 
the house orga;a can accomplish when he says: "Direct 
advertising, nine times out of ten, is succesf ul in propor- 
tion first to the education it imparts, secondly to the invit- 
ing way it tells its story." 



VCfW THE tSlTKD STATES GOTESSXEST HAS USED 
H0U3E OWLUTS SUCCESSiTlLT 



Fbbham tlie iMSt itaiinnig tai^numj <tf tihe 
M an entity in tbe Add of aJ i qlaiii g eaoKi froH tte 6or- 
enmMrnrt^ imn nae of this form, mod ihgir mtdtm bt icgaid 
to nodi pnhlieactiaim dnrixi^ the World Wsr, f ijif < ially 
in the Fall of IdH. 

Jamei^ H. CV>IIin% the finnoas twiiiiMi ilmji antiiar, at 
#iie time Chief of the Trade and Technical Proa Seetion 
of the Food Adminiitration and later Aagistant to the 
Chairman of the United Statea Shipping Board, ddtrered 
an addrewi on **Whj Hoose Organs are Fig n till in War 
Time'' before the 1918 Chicago Conrentioa of Home-Or- 
gan Editom^ wherein he said in part: 

^'And that ia jnat why house organs are ncccBB aiy in 
winning the war : becanse most of the Goremmoit aetivi- 
tiea need them ! Indeed^ the Government has established 
honne organs of its own: as an instance, the Emergency 
Fleet New$, reaching shipyard execatiyes, and the Emer- 
gency Fleet BuUetin, a broadside posted in the shipyards 
to be read by the employees. After financing the building 
of one hundred and sixty new shipyards. Uncle Sam woke 
up to the fact that no publication reached them all and 
exchanged news. So it happened that good work or meth- 
o<ls in a certain shipyard might never be heard of in the 
others, and these weekly house organs of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation were established. '• 

This Emergency Fleet News made its appearance just 
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about the time when the American pnblie generally were 
inquiring anxiously when the ships would be ready in 
volume. 

Its purpose was to '' Increase the Tons and Beat the 
Huns/' 

Following this single seed, it was but a question of a 
short time until the entire shipbuilding industry had its 
house organs. E. T. Hollingsworth, editor of the Hun 
Hammer, in an issue of The Manufacturer's Record, told 
the story of the shipyards ' house organs : 

''The dissemination of the seeds of truth regarding the 
atrocities of the Germans and Turks and Austrians; the 
dissemination of the seeds of knowledge of the financial, 
or rather, war-needs of the United States, and the cultiva- 
tion and nourishment of the seeds of patriotism among that 
class of Americans to whom the front page of the daily 
newspaper is the limit of his war-library, have been the 
avowed purpose of approximately fifty weekly periodicals 
published throughout the country and distributed solely 
in the shipyards. 

' ' These papers, published from Maine to California and 
from Michigan to Florida, are unique in make-up, in that 
their respective columns are confined to the news origi- 
nating in the various shipbuilding establishments of the 
nation, interspersed with 'personals' gathered in the yards 
in the locality covered by each paper, and maintaining edi- 
torials in all issues pertaining to shipbuilding, the neces- 
sity for more ships, the various Liberty Loans, War Sav- 
ings Stamps, Y. M. C. A., and Bed Gross Campaigns, and 
last but not least, authentic articles covering the atrocities 
committed by the Huns and their Allies. 

"Never before in the history of the United States has 
there been such a systematic 'sowing of seeds of endeavor' 
destined to intensify ship-production; dissemination of 
more compact knowledge of the acts of the enemy, destined 
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to intensify the Americanism of the workman, and develop- 
ment of the spirit of patriotism, loyalty, and creation of 
the spirit of friendly rivalry between the men in each 
plant, as have been conducted through these mediums." 

In describing his particular publication, started just 
after the first publication, in March, 1918, following the 
O. K. of Chairman Hurley, Mr. Hollingsworth wrote: 

*'Hun Hammer is maintained by the Wood-ship Division, 
and from the first issue has represented every week each of 
fifteen shipyards . . • its readers numbering over 22,000 



men." 



Among other shipyards, pax>ers published were Over the 
Top, published at Vancouver, Wash. ; Steel Topsides, pub- 
lished in Portland, Ore. ; MoslUco Log, published at Mobile, 
Ala. ; The Pathway to Democracy, published at Pascagoula, 
La.; The Dry Dock Dial, published in Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
The Hog Island News, published at Hog Island, Pa.; Do 
Tour Bit, published at Portland, Ore. ; Ooing Some, pub- 
lished at St. John's, Ore. ; Pusey & Jones Shipbuilder, pub- 
lished at Qloucester City, N. J.; Speed Up, published at 
Newark, N. J.; The Propeller, published at Aberdeen 
Wash. ; Riverside Review, published at Duluth, Minn. ; and 
The Blockade Runner, published by the Third District in 
Baltimore, Md. 

The Merchami Mariner was published by the United 
States Recruiting Service. 

J. H. Lawler, editor of The American SMp-Building 
Company News, according to the Literary Digest (Decem- 
ber 21, 1918), said: 

''The large and small manufacturer has been taught a 
new lesson by the plant paper. Nothing is said to cement 
the men to their work (duty) like the little plant mediums 
which, in reality, speak in every instance the voice of the 
workingmen among themselves, and to their employer and 
their employers' interests. . . • The employer's voice is 
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also heard, but not above the balance, and all have oppor- 
tunity to voice momentary sentiments which, perhaps, no 
other medium heretofore published has presented." 

Fig. 48 illustrates the front pages of several government 
and semi-government house organs issued during the World 
War. 

The contents of two of them, one a newspaper style, the 
other a booklet-magazine style, will suffice. The former, 
Hog Island News, in fact antedated the Emergency Fleet 
News. Its first issue came out January 1, 1918. The sec- 
ond, on January 15, 1918, had on the front cover a cartoon 
of Uncle Sam standing before a kit of shipyard tools, with 
this caption: **If you can handle any of these you can 
help win the war." 

In this there was a stoiy of the Hog Island Engineers' 
Banquet held on January 10. A statement from authori- 
ties that Hog Island was confident it would make its sched- 
ule. Other specimen articles were: ''Hold First Athletic 
Meet." ''Big Doings at Island T. M. C. A." "Millions 
More Asked of Congress for Ships." "The Girls on the 
Job — ^Lots of Them and They are Doing Splendid Work," 
the latter illustrated with a picture of the rest room. "Con- 
test on for Leadership in Way Building," etc. 

The issue of The Springfield Armorer is dated October, 
1918. It is similar in content to the shipbuilding publica- 
tions but was started to help speed up gun production. 

Aside from these, however, there were a number of 
direct governmental house organs, especially during the 
war. 

Borrowers* BuUeiin is issued by the Federal Farm Loan 
Bureau of the U. S. Treasury Department. 

National School Service, published by the Committee on 
Public Information, was mailed free to public teachers 
twice a month during the school year to help disseminate 
war-winning data. The editor of this publication, in the 
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initial issae, said of it: ^' It is not the object of this periodi- 
cal to carry the war into the schools. It is there already. 
It is not its object to carry it into the home. The millions 
of stars on service flags proclaim that it is there. It is not 
its object to make the American school teacher the intellec- 
tual drill sergeant of national prejudices and vain-glories 
and the exponent of international suspicion and envy. 
There can be but one supreme passion for our America; it 
is the passion for justice and right, for common honesty, 
private and national, for a world free and unfearful — a 
passion that will make our nation serve us and serve the 
world for these ends and none other. 

''But principles and purposes do not keep sound in a 
vacuum nor have meaning when they are only words. If 
the war were not in the thought and program of the 
schools it should be brought there, that doing and serving 
might follow close on the heels of thinking and believing 
and hoping. Nor should any fine phrases gloss over the 
stem demand that is made on every teacher to know the 
causes of this war, the efforts of America, the dangers she 
confronts, and the aims ishe has set for attainment. No one 
else in the community is so singled out as a leader and cen- 
ter of information in these things. 

''The object of National School Service is to make avail- 
able to the teacher this information, and the plans of the 
War Savings, Bed Cross, Food and Fuel Administrations, 
and other governmental agencies seeking to enlist the sup- 
port of the schools and through them the home.'' 

During the war the Four Minute Men Wlere all directed 
and kept in harmony by a house organ edited by a former 
president of the Association of House Organ Editors. 

In addition to these, many of the local districts published 
house organs in the interest of the various Liberty Loans, 
War Savings Stamps, etc. 

Liberty Sell is an example of the Liberty Loan house 
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organ. This particular one was issued by the St. Louis» 
Mo., district and mailed out under the frank approval of 
the Treasury Department. 

Pioneer Bulleiin was published by the commercial, in- 
dustrial and professional divisions of the War Savings 
Committee of New York City. It had for its editor Fin- 
ley Peter Dunne, creator of **Mr. Dooley.'* 

Ofp^cial Film News was published by the Committee on 
Public Information, Division of Films. It was a regular 
newspaper size, containing 12 pages. This house organ 
was mailed out to editors of various publications, including 
newspapers, house organs, and magazines, so that they 
might give **free publicity" to the first film brought out 
by the Division of Films, called ** America's Answer." 

The paper contained not only data, news story material, 
and photographs, but suggested full page and smaller 
advertisements, together with information of persons con- 
nected with the division. 

Another newspaper style house organ was The SmUeage 
Advertiser. It likewise was a 12-page newspaper, had a 
circulation of 25,000, was issued by the Division of Adver- 
tising of the Committee on Public Information to help sell 
smileage books for soldiers. It contained data almost a 
duplicate of the film newspaper, except for wording, of 
course. 

The Committee on Public Information also issued, of 
course, their ofScial daily newspaper called Official Buh 
letin, which had a circulation of over 100,000 copies. The 
famous war writer, David Lawrence, in the December 1, 
1918, issue of The Saiurday Evening Post, in his story 
entitled, *'Not for Publication," went on record to the ef- 
fect that ''he predicted solemnly that the Official Bulletin 
has come to stay," which was much laughed at and derided 
when first issued. Mr. Lawrence expressed the opinion 
that it was proving a valuable thing. It was not a news- 
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paper in the strict flense of the word, nor was it intended 
as such — the country had enoug^h newspapers without start- 
ing another one during the war. In this publication (in 
every effect a house organ) were printed in full all the 
executive orders and Government statements of policy. 
Federal courts accepted it as a basis for evidence in inter- 
preting disloyalty and sedition. Employees of the United 
States Government kept in touch with their departments 
by reading it closely. It was to the executive branch of 
the jQovemment what the Congressional Record is to the 
legislative end. Neither publication has reached a type 
dress or editorial make-up suitable to the hundreds of criti- 
cal newspaper eyes that scanned their pages, ridiculed it 
editorially, but preserved it carefully as a ready-reference 
text on the war. 

Just a few weeks before the armistice was signed there 
appeared in official Washington circles still another house 
organ. It was called Intowin and was issued by the Ord- 
nance Civilians' Association, of the United States Army. 
At that time there were 8,000 civilian workers in the de- 
partment, and the object of this publication was to pro- 
vide a means of communication between them and thus in- 
crease the morale of the organization. 

Doubtless if the war had continued other house organs 
would have appeared in other departments from time to 
time, with similar intents and purposes. 

Carry On, or **A Magazine on the Reconstruction of 
Disabled Soldiers and Sailors,'' began in June, 1918, and 
was edited by the Surgeon General's Office, though pub- 
lished ostensibly by the American Bed Cross. The chair- 
man of the editorial board at the inception was Colonel 
Frank Billings, M.C., N.A., who was then Director Gen- 
eral of the Division of Physical Reconstruction Office of 
the Surgeon General, U. S. Army. Other army officers 
were associate and assistant editors. 
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The first issue contained numerous articles, most of which 
stressed the thought that self-respect and a chance to take 
care of himself are what the soldier wants, not pity and 
charity. Several inspiring stories were related of men 
apparently hopelessly crippled, who had by the exercise 
of indomitable pluck and a refusal to get discouraged, won 
out and achieved for themselves a success of the decidedly 
respectable sort. One interesting article told how Oermany 
took care of her rehabilitation problem. Alice Duer Miller, 
well known as author, suffragist and publicist^ wrote on 
^'How Can a Woman Best Help," and Charles Hanson 
Towne, a well known editor, contributed a fine poem which 
painted poignantly the reason for giving the crippled 
fighters the honest respect they are entitled to. The car- 
toonist Briggs had one of his inimitable cartoons, while 
Gelett Burgess told some amazing stories of how rehabili- 
tated men have trained themselves to do work of a higher 
order and better pay than their occupations before the war. 
The \ monthly, The Vocational Stummary, of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education is in this class. 

The Government also issues a house organ for the ein- 
ployees of the government-built and building railroads up 
in Alaska. 

During the war the Fuel Administration published Fuel 
Facts. 

The Federal Reserve Bank has its bulletin similar to the 
Federal Farm Board previously referred to. 

The Beclamation Department publishes The Beclamation 
Record. 

Public Roads is the title of a magazine issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture containing some impressive illus- 
trations and interesting information in keeping with its 
title. 

Many other departments, committees, bureaus, and divi- 
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sions published their house organs, bulletins^ etc., during 
the war. 

In this connection let tts quote again from Mr. Collins 
of the United States Shipping Board, in his address at 
the Chicago (1918) House Organ " Convention : **In nine 
cases out of ten a house organ is published to create and 
maintain the spirit we call MORALE. MORALE IS 
WINNING THE WAR. The service rendered by the 
house organ men, therefore, is a double one : First, the pub- 
lication of information to aid in winning the war; second, 
the creation of the spirit of teamwork throughout the in- 
dustrial world ; the increase of enthusiasm, energy and out- 
put 

** When the history of this war is written it will be found 
that the printed word played an enormous part in the vic- 
tory. The men who e^it and publish house organs will 
have rendered a distinct service in that field. . . . There 
must be at least 1,000 house organs in this country so well 
worth maintaining under every diflSculty, for the war ser- 
vice they can render, that they should be kept going even 
if printed on butcher paper !'^ 

What Mr. Collins said during the war, when paper con- 
servation was uppermost, is a striking tribute to all classes 
of house organs, governmental or otherwise. 

HOUSE ORGANS OF THE UNITED STATES SERVICE 

While not strictly governmental house organs, they are 
quite closely associated with them and we may be par- 
doned for including in this chapter a short reference to 
the many army, navy, and similar camp papers published 
during the war and since the armistice, both at home and 
abroad. 

Of course, abroad the one paper that is best known on 
this side was Stars amd Stripes, a real newspaper pub- 
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lished in France for our American Expeditionary Forces. 

H. Frank Smith in The American Printer gave a review 
of the army camp papers which thoroughly covered the 
ground. He said in part: *'The term 'mushroom growth' 
has been applied to many activities within recent years but 
we doubt if it fits anything better than the numerous army 
papers now published throughout the country. Every 
camp has at least one, and some have three or four. These 
papers furnish interesting stories in newspaper and maga- 
zine making, and, generally speaking, are well edited and 
carefully printed. Many of them carry all the worth-while 
features of the metropolitan daily, and include news with 
scareheads^ editorials, sports, cartoons, magazine page, 
stories, display and classified advertisements — ^not to men- 
tion items from special writers covering a wide variety of 
subjects.'' 

These camp papers ranged in size from four pages of the 
9 X 12 size to eight-page eight-column newspaper size. With 
the army gathered as it was, naturally many newspaper 
men were among them and these men delighted in editing 
these army papers. The photographers also did their bit 
and some of them even put on circulation fights between 
their paper and a rival one. 

For the historical reference, if no other reason, we would 
like to put on record here a brief review of several of the 
papers: 

BeveUle was published at Camp Logan, Houston, Texas 
— an eight-page, seven-column newspaper conducted with- 
out fear or favor in the interests of the Thirty-third Di- 
vision, composed of the Illinois National Quard and others 
who might be at that camp. 

Bayonet was published at Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va. It 
was an eight-page, seven-column paper, too, ** published by 
and for the officers and soldiers." It was the official pub* 
lication of the Eightieth Division of the National Army, 
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and even carried a beauty column and a four-page 10 x 15 
pictorial section. 

Pass in Review, another of the same size as the preceding 
oneSy was devoted to the interests of the soldiers in train- 
ing at Camp Bowie, Fort Worth, Texas, the Royal Plying 
Corps, the United States Signal Corps, and other military 
forces there. 

The Oklasoddk was the official newspaper of Bullfml's 
Brigade on the Mexican Border, 

Reconnaissance is another published at Camp Bowie, ' 
Fort Worth, Texas, and was eight pages with five columns 
to the page. It carried as its subtitle this: ^'The only news- 
paper published by, for, and in the interests of soldiers at 
Camp Bowie that has been officially endorsed and sanc- 
tioned by Government officials/' This paper was non- 
profit making to the individuals publishing it and disbursed 
the total of its income for the benefit of the soldiers. This 
publication was better printed than the average, although 
smaller, and had a circulation manager, advertising mana- 
ger, etc., in addition to the regular staff. 

Bulletin, a four-page, six-column newspaper, was pub- 
lished at Camp Cody, Deming, New Mexico, and it fol- 
lowed the style of the country newspaper. 

Tiger-Hawk, an eight-page, six-column paper, was pub- 
lished at Camp Donephan, Fort Sill, Oklahoma. It was 
issued every Friday for the Thirty-fifth Division of the 
United States Infantry. 

The Camp Upton News, which included a pictorial sec- 
tion, was one of the better-printed publications. 

Sheridan Reveille, another of the four-page seven-column 
papers, was published at Camp Sheridan, Montgomery, 
Alabama. To quote from them: ^^ Official newspaper of the 
Thirty-seventh Division of the United States Army. ' ' On 
their editorial masthead they added : ' ' It is the only daily 
newspaper published in the army to-day and the only daily 
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newspaper in the world published exdnsively by soldiers. 
It was a member of the International News Service and 
the New York Herald Service, and had full leased wir^ 
service from the former. 

Beservist, published weekly at Newport, Bhode Island^ 
was a four-page five-column paper, issued by the members: 
of the Newport Section of U. S. N. B. F., Second Naval 
District. 

Camp Dodger was the pert and apropos title chosen for 
the eight-page, eight-column newspaper published at Camp 
Dodge, Des Moines, Iowa. It was the ofScial organ of the 
Eighty-eighth Division of the U. S. N. A. This compared 
very favorably with the best of the metropolitan papers 
and in some ways — ^notably in composition, make-up and 
printing — it even improved on them. 

Herald was the official and only paper published at 
Camp Meade, Baltimore, Maryland. It contained, accord- 
ing to its own statements: ''All the news in camp from 
reveille to taps/' 

Pictorial Review was a sixteen-page illustrated monthly 
of the 11 X 15 size, and it absorbed two other camp papers 
^-Camp Dix News and Wrigfiistown Herald. This maga« 
zine was published on fine coated stock, used best of half- 
tones and was an edition de luxe. 

Over the Top was the name of the weekly newspaper pub- 
lished by veterans of foreign wars at Camp Fremont, San 
Jose, California, in the interest of * ' and delivered free ' ' to 
all of the soldiers there. It was a smaller paper, contain- 
ing only eight pages, four columns. 

Service Journal waa published at San Diego, California, 
sixteen 10 x 14 pages, and it was a ''publication (of Cali- 
fornia) for men in all divisions of the service and for 
fathers and mothers, sisters and brothers and sweethearts 
back home. ' ' 

The Bonib came out from Camp Herring, Nashville, WiSr 
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consin. It had four 13 x 16 pages, and was published now 
and then during the life of Class Thirteen of the Motor 
Instruction Schools of the Ordnance Department. 

Oas Attack, published by and for the men of the Twen- 
ty-seventh Division of the United States Army, under the 
direction of the Camp Wadsworth (Spartanburg, S. C.) 
T. M. C. A., was one of the most pretentious magazines of 
the camps. It was a thirty-two-page 9 x 12 magazine with 
an elab6rate cover. It was to be found on news stands in 
New York even as late as May, 1919. 

The Navy Camps also had their magazines and news- 
papers. 

Treat *em Rough was the publication of the Tank Corps. 

Even the signing of the armistice did not stop the pub- 
lication of many of these papers and some new ones came 
out for the sick and wounded. 

The Bigkt-About was a ten-page, eight-column weekly 
newspaper published for the soldier-patients of the De- 
barkation Hospitals Nos. 1, 3, and 5, New York City. Its 
*' dog-ears" read: '*New York's Big, Bright Newsy Soldier 
Paper,'' and '*The Doughboys' Homecoming * Stars and 
Stripes.' " 

The Come-Back was a similar publication published by 
and for the soldier-patients of the Walter Heed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C. On its editorial page there 
was published this: **By Authority of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Army. ' ' This publication is also a weekly, but 
only six pages, eight columns. 

These latter papers are sold on the streets by recovering 
soldiers to help their ** buddies" in the hospitals. 

Some of these publications will undoubtedly be con- 
tinued for a long while and at least one in each branch of 
the service will probably develop into a regular magazine 
which will have a hold for years on those who were privi- 
leged to go "Over There." 
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THE COSTS OF SEVERAL TYPICAL HOUSE ORGANS 

Costs are always a relative term. "We realize in getting 
up this data the liability of error and the possibility 
of costs varying between work done in Portland, 
Maine, and Portland, Oregon, but they are submitted for 
their *' averages" only and to help point the way for those 
who may not be familiar with approximate costs. 

In submitting these figures the author wishes especially 
to say that, in setting them down, no criticism is meant of 
any of the publishers, for some are able to accomplish 
greater results with small expenditures than others with 
many times the same appropriation. The human element 
— the editor and his policy — ^will always enter into any 
house organ plan and set at variance any attempt to make 
definite comparisons between two or more companies in 
the same line who may issue house organs. 

At one time the author edited a weekly house organ that 
cost approximately $2.50 per week. It was merely three 
or four typewritten sheets, had a circulation of 11, and was 
perhaps the crudest small-circulation house organ ever pub- 
lished. 

A Lancaster, Pennsylvania, department store issued an 
employees' house organ that cost them $4.35 per month. 

In the November, 1916, issue of Postage, Ernest C. Has- 
tings, their advertising manager, explained their cost in 
these words: 

**We publish these figures knowing that you will doubt 
us, and yet we have the bills and costs before us so that 
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there can be no mistake* The actual cost of Stare Chat 
(page size 4^/^ z 8 inches with a separate ''stock" coYcr) 
each month reaches a grand total of $4.35, divided as fol- 
lows: Paper, $1.10, covers $1.15, binding 50c, ink, 25c, 
stencils 60c, incidentals 25c, wear and tear on machine 
60c. Ton probably are wondering about labor charges. 
There are none. The writing and editing is done during 
odd moments between ads and proofis and buyers' kicks, 
etc. One night a month the Ad-man ''stays over" an 
hour and prints it and he's glad to give this wee bit of 
time for the good of the cause. So, you see, $4.35 is the 
aotual cost and TOTAL cost." 

As against this, The Burroughs Clearing Eouse is prob- 
ably the most expensive house organ published. Its cost 
probably exceeds $60,000 a year. 

A few other "costs" quoted merely at random will be 
suggestive. 

A wholesale hardware house with a publication 6x9 
inches, about one hundred pages in each issue with a 
monthly circulation of 16,000, had a gross cost of about 
$15,000 (year 1913-14) but after deducting its returns 
from advertising had a net cost of practically nothing. 

A steel furniture concern issuing a 16-page and cover 
monthly, in an edition of 2,500 copies, had a cost for print- 
ing (not counting any editorial cost at all) of $7.5 an issue, 
while the cover designs, plates and inside illustrations cost 
approximately another $75, or a total of $150 per month. 
This did not include the cost of mailing, either. The pub- 
lication was in two colors throughout 

Another 16-page and cover publication, issued 1^ a 
&[ontrMil manufacture with a circulation of 3,750 copies, 
two colors throughout and a three-color cover, showed a 
t\>tal cost of 15Ch each. 

A single shet^t S^^ x lU^, printed on both 
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color, lots of 1,000, cost $12.50, rei>orted a North Carolina 
Board of Trade, in 1917. 

A Canadian trust company, whose 7x10 publication 
ran from 62 to 16 pages, and was printed in one color 
throughout, but with cover, figured on a total cost per name 
on list of $2.00 per year, or a total for the year of f r<»n 
$4,000 to $6,000, depending on size of list. 

The publisher of a well known farmers' house organ, is- 
sued by a cream separator company, reported in 1915 that 
their monthly, printed on good but not coated paper, which 
could be mailed for one cent, with a two-color cover, inside 
one color, without much retouching, or any great number 
of run-arounds, cost about $600 an issue. 

At the same convention one editor of a publication of 
interest to logging men reported it cost him $1,000 a year 
just to secure first-hand material. 

The editor of a house organ for a building reported as 
costs $25 for the first one tliousand edition. A second edi- 
ticHi of 10,000 copies cost $196, not counting any plates. 
The publication was a 16-page and cover one. 

One experienced house organ man reported a simple 
four-page publication (such as retailers might use) size 
6x9, including paper, printing, wrappers and mailing ap- 
proximately $35 for the first thousand with less. for the 
subsequent thousands. 

An eight-pager with similar specifications would proba- 
biy cost $15 more than a four-pager. 

The editor of a consumer house organ going to automo- 
bile prospects and owners, reported at Philadelphia in 
1916 that their publication, 16 pages of Saturday Evening 
Post size, two-color cover, cost for printing alone between 
$7,000 and $8,000. 

While at the same convention Theodore Jessup, of the 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings Con^pany, reported on cost of 
a bank house organ: ^'The cost of publication, compared 
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with other forms of publicity, is no.ial cost of Store Chat 
copies, every other month in the yeai>Hrate " stock'* coyer) 
a cost of not to exceed twenty-five ct\^5, divided as f ol- 
Monthly service would not be double thaf\50c, ink, 25c, 
smaller the issue, the higher the cost, but evei> on machine 
of 2,000 bi-monthly should not cost fifty cen^ charges, 
tomer. ' ' >i;during 

Several references have been made herein to c^kicks, 
It is interesting, while we are considering the subje* an 
costs, to refer to the editor's statement on this point ti of 
from the December, 1916, number of Postage i ** Let's itbe 
the last eleven months of 1915. During that period Oinl^ 
cost us gross $9,563. We received during the same peri^ 
in revenue, from advertising other than our own, $3,708 
This leaves a net cost of $6,485, or about $869 gross ancK 
$590 net per issue. These figures are exclusive of editorial 
expense. The chief item of expense is, of course, our print- 
ing, which averages for a 32-page book around $450 per 
month. We have been printing on an average 8,500 copies 
per month. Our actual mailing list is about 7,500 arid the 
remaining copies are for filing and binding purposes\aiid 
for distribution to our branch houses, to fill mail orde]^ re- 
quests, etc. Our postage is 2c per copy, and this covers dny 
issue up to forty-eight pages. You will see, therefore, that 
our postage runs about $150 per month. 

"The next largest individual item of expense is the cover. 
We pay for our covers, including the drawing and plates, 
from $50 to $60. Our plates are usually duotones, and 
these four-color covers we are now running (November, 
1916) average $75 each including plates. The margin of 
$200 covers all of the other art work, such as halftones^ 
stories, line drawings, illustrations of our own advertising, 
etc." 

One of the automobile accessory manufacturers reports 
their house organ costs them in excess of $40,000 a year. It 
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color lots of 1 000 ^ P^^^ c^d cover, with the cover in several 
Bqju^ of Trade ' <^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ work on the inside. 

A Canadian tr ^^®®*^^& figures as to costs were brought out at 

fHQ from 62 f ^^ *^® Kellogg Toasted Com Flake Company 

thwQRhont ' ^^' ^' ^' K^llo&g* ^ May, 1917. On the stand Mr. 

on list of • ^^^^^^ testified that of their house organ Kellogg's 

$4,000 tr ^^ J^^o^9 there were printed in the year 1911, 292,925 

jjpPies, for which they paid $4,540. In 1912, 545,000 

gQ^,opies were printed at a cost of $8,447, while in 1913, 

fljgj 1,262,000 copies cost $19,561. In 1914, 1,037,000 copies cost 

^ $16,073, and in 1915, when the publication was discon- 

^ tinned, the Government had forbidden the continuance of 

^ their ''square deal" policy, when only 540,338 copies were 

printed at a cost of $8,375. 

One of the big electric companies reported their house 
organ, a dealer one with 24 pages, ^^/i^ x 8% inches, from 
one to four colors printing, cost them ''roughly 10 per 
cent, of the advertising appropriation," while at the Kel- 
logg trial it was brought out their appropriation during 
the years when the house organ referred to was published 
had been as high as $600,000. Or at the very most, a pub- 
lication of intimate personal character, with no outside 
competition, mailed direct to every grocer they wished to 
circularize (100 per cent, circulation, no waste) never ex- 
ceeded 3 1-3 per cent. We mention this because some 
forces inimical to the house organ have quoted the Kellogg 
discontinuance and remarked what a "drain it was upon 
the appropriation" from a modest beginning. An official 
of the company has gone on record as saying the discon- 
tinuance was solely because their policy was not upheld 
by the Government. 

Another way of estimating cost is that of a Chicago firm 
of house organ specialists, who report that they will pre- 
pare a unique publication and deliver its full force of per- 
sonality to 10,000 prospects instead of 100 or 500 that 
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salesmen might see personally at the same cost. While a 
Cleveland firm in the same line figares it this way: ''We 
will deliver to you an edition of 5,000 copies of a maga- 
zine for no more than you have to pay out each month, 
for the traveling expenses of a single salesman.'' Their 
publications have no special covers, no art work, no illus- 
trations, no new editorial cost (because i^yndicated) and 
so are not a good criterion on cost. 

Costs in any event must be comparative, and constantly 
changing costs of labor and materials make any estimates 
of yesterday useless to-day. The only way to arrive at a 
true estimate of cost is to have a dummy made up of paper 
you expect to use, submit it to your printer with the 
copy and illustrations and add to it the printing cost, bind- 
ing, mailing, illustrating, editing, etc. 

It is interesting to compare presentrday costs with the 
figures compiled in 1913 by C. B. Lippman and published 
in Printers' Ink for March 6, 1913 : 

The Packard Motor Car Company then was paying 
$2,000 a month for a 30,000 edition. The Western Electric 
Company paid $1,000 for printing alone of 22,000 copies. 
Kahn Tailoring Company, with an issue of 3,000, paid $70 
for it. The Taylor Instrument Company, with an edition 
of 5,000 copies and a 12-page, large size publication, paid 
$28 per thousand for the first thousand and $14.42 for ad- 
ditional thousands. 

The average cost of the Kellogg's Square Dealer at this 
time (1913) was $15.50 per thousand. 

The fine magazine of the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, The Voice of the Victor, then cost only $2.00 per 
thousand, while one called Bessemer's Monthlies was $10 
per thousand. The Sullivan Machinery Company got out 
a rather attractive publication with a printers' bill of only 
$35 per thousand. The Cramer-Erasselt Company stated 
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fhat ''the cost of printing our house organ Advertising 
Wisdom averages from $50 to $100 per thousand complete 
in lots of 5,000 to 10,000. This includes illustrationSy cuts 
and editorial work. 

That same year (1913) the 30,000 copies of the Silver 
Stcmdard, issued by the International Silver Company, cost 
about $10 per thousand.. In those days Timken led the 
field with total cost of around $50,000 and Standard Sani- 
tary Manufacturing Company was second with a total cost 
of $40,000 a year for their house organ. 

The costs of the Sherwin-Williams Company at that time 
for their several house organs is also of interest. They 
then published five of them. The 8. W. P. was a six times 
a year publication, four times in the spring and twice in 
the fall. Two of these issues were extra large and they 
cost 15c each, while the regular editions cost between seven 
and ten cents each. 

The Colorist, with a circulation of over 13,000, ran in 
cost between five and ten cents a copy, including postage. 

The Spectrum, with a smaller circxdation, but on which 
more care and a better grade of stock were used, cost be- 
tween eight and eleven cents each. The Horns Decorator^ 
with a circulation of about 10,000, but of which 4,000 were 
paid subscriptions, cost between three and four cents a 
copy. 

As to how the cost is divided, we find house organ edi- 
tors rather di£Sdent about going on record. The latest pub- 
lished figures were in connection with Mr. Lippman's arti- 
cle, from which the preceding 1913 figures were culled, 
and show as follows: 

Finch, Van Slyck & McConviUe, wholesalers of St. Paul, 
spent ''Usually about $50 for design and plates." The 
Taylor Instrument Company the same. The M. Bumely 
Company spent $12 a thousand for covers alone, which 
were printed in three colors in one run six months ahead. 
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L. W. Ellis, then publicity manager of that company, re- 
ported ''Our editorial work probably cost about $700 in 
1912, although no accurate time record was-kept." 

The advertising manager of the Western Electric Com- 
pany went on record as saying ' * The cost to the magazine 
is approximately $300 monthly for editorial work." 

When it comes to illustration expenses the Packard 
people then (1913) were spending $500 on each issue for 
plates and illustrations^ including covers. (It is the au- 
thor's rule that illustrations, art work, cover plates, etc^ 
usually — roughly estimated— cost about as much as the 
cost of printing.) 

The Taylor Instrument Companies were spending from 
$50 to $125 an issue for illustrations, the Western Electrie 
Company $200 and the Kellogg Company about $175 to 
$200, the latter including cover. 

The famous Eoughton Line costs in the neighborhood of 
$50,000 a year (fully described in Appendix C). 

A Canadian life insurance company, issuing a house 
organ for consumers, expend in the neighborhood of 
$40,000 a year on their publication, a quarterly. 

One firm issuing another consumer publication of about 
45,000 circulation, 16 pages 7% x 10%, two-color covers, 
one color inside, reported a total cost, including all print- 
ing (including several special editions, changes of pub- 
lishers' name on one page) illustrations, covers, inside 
plates, art work, retouching, envelopes, etc., everything 
but the mailing (Ic) and the editorial charge, of $30 per 
thousand for the run. 

One specialist aptly summed up the situation by writing : 
**Who wouldn't give their customer or prospective cus- 
tomer, or employee or salesman, a good dime cigar a month, 
if it helped to keep said person even in a fairly good 
humor f Well, then, I figure any firm can well afford to 
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expend a dime a month a name for a house organ to reach 
employee, salesman, customer, or dealer.'' 

That would be $1.20 per name per year. With a small 
list not much could be done with that, but with a fairly 
large sized list quite a house organ could be published. 
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•TTCT DO HOUSE OBOAKS PAYr 

This ehapter it trmkfy imerted to hdp wet forth in one 
tMeetkm & number of typieal true statements bj pnblisb- 
en of house organs in answer to the eternal qoestian: 
^'Bnt do boose organs pajf " 

In Part 11 Tarioos referenees have been made as to re- 
soltSy likewise in yarious other refoenees asides have been 
inelnded as to the results seeored through the nse of the 
house organ* Perhaps some of these, if startling enou^ 
will be repeated in this ehapter. 

Those with experience, those not having to answer this 
as^ld-as-the-house-organ qoestion ''Do thqr payt" can 
pass hy this Appendix nnread. 

For obvious reasons no firm names are mentioned herein, 
bnt every quotation is a verbatim quotation from authori- 
tative sources and the name and address of the one making 
the statement will be furnished promptly in response to 
any request addressed to the author in care of the pub- 
lishers. 

This chapter may seem unnecessary to many — ^I know it 
iBf and wish it were entirely unnecessary to all — ^but the fact 
remains I have seen the day when I would have paid a good 
bit to have been able to refer to a few actual instances of 
house organs which have paid. 

SALEBKEN OB AGENTS' HOUSE OBOANS THAT HAVE PAn> 

''Our house organ goes <mly to our salesmen and rq>re- 
sentatives in the field, forming a bond between the Home 

920 
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Office and the men on the firing line. As a creator of fam- 
ily feeling, loyalty and as an educational proposition we 
believe it pays, although like most forms of advertising, we 
cannot prove it. This applies to oi^r house organ. As to the 
general policy of 'Do House Organs PayT' I believe they 
do/' — A Typewriter Mtsnufadurer. 

''There is no question but that it is of great values to 
OS, as it is by means of this, that we are enabled to place 
our contest propositions before the salesmen, enabling them 
to keep in touch with new developments in the business." 
— Publishing House. 

''A valuable medium through which to circulate infor- 
mation to our employees.'^ (Salesmen — ^Author's Note.) 

''We have been convinced that our house journal for 
eirctdation to our employees (Salesmen — ^Author's Note) 
more than pays its cost." — A Sales Book Com/pamy. 

* ' In reply to your question about the value of our house 
organ, we take pleasure in saying that our experience 
with the journal so far has been highly satisfactory and 
that we feel the expenditure of time and energy has been 
justified." — A Life Insurance Company. 

"We have been publishing — a little more than a 
year and have had so many hundred responses from it as 
to leave no doubt of its value." — A Premium Concern. 
' "We are positive that the results received from this 
— justify its continued publication; and, in fact, we 
feel quite sure that our salesmen would seriously object to 
our discontinuing same. 

"We believe it to be the best medium through which we 
may continually keep in touch with the salesmen on our 
force, and also give them an opportunity to voice their 
expressions with regard to different phases of our business, 
which, as you note going over the two copies being sent 
you, they seem to do qiute successfully. ' * — Mawufacturer of 
an Office Appliance. 
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''Answering your inquiry as to our opinion of the value 
of oar bouse organ, we have no hesitation in saying that 
the results have amply justified the expense and energy 
devoted to its production." — A Life Insurance Company. 

''It is a pretty general feeling around the o£Sce that 
(our house organ) pays. 

"Our salesmen all over the country show a great deal of 
interest in it, quote from it, get suggestions from it and 
look for it eagerly. ' ' — A Manufacturer of Scales. 

"Our experience with house organs has been very satis- 
factory." — Manufacturer of Fire Extinguishers. 

"Our answer to your question re justification of expense 
and effort in the publication of — would be distinctly 
''Tes.' " — A Canadian Life Insurance Company. 

"The Company considers — a constructive force. By 
this test it most assuredly pays." — Manufacturer of Food 
Products. 

dealers' house groans which have PAH) 
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We are still continuing our house organ and certainly 
would not do so, considering the cost of printing in these 
days, unless we thought we were getting good results from 
it 

"It is hard to measure just how much of the increase in 
our business, to which this magazine is devoted, has beesn 
caused directly by the magazine, but we feel that it has 
done more than its share." — Wholesaler of Automobile Ac- 
cessories. 

' * House organs do pay, and should pay even better under 
conditions like the present than in normal times." (Writ- 
ten during stress of war conditions in 1918.) — Manufac- 
turer of Lighting Equipm^ent. ^ 

" I do believe that it pays. We don 't go in for direct re- 
sults, that is, direct sales, but we do try to unify our dia- 
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tributors^ and to ^ve them knowledge of our line and our 
trade mark." — Mcmufacturer of Household Utensils, 

**We find the expense of publication far greater thaai 
ever before but we still think they are remunerative."— ^ 
Whoieisaler of Hardware. 

''Our Company started publishing the little magazine 
in 1911. It has been a very excellent promoter of good- 
will and we consider it a paying proposition." — A Fooi 
Products Compam/g. 

''Our house organ pays. I do not say all house organs 
pay but the construction of ours (information which the 
readers are interested in and plenty of our ads) makes it 
pay." — Allied to the Food Lines. 

"We could not dispense with our house organ. Any 
other method of creating the same amount of goodwill, 
regardless of. the enormous direct returns enjoyed through 
this medium would cost us fully double in dollars and 
cents." — Opticians' Supplies Company. 

"It has been published regularly for over eleven years 
and there is no question in our minds as to its being a 
profitable investment for us."— A Cream Separator Com^ 
pany. 

"There is little greater evidence that we can get to you 
that our house organ pays than the fact that we are still 
publishing it and are getting daily goodly results." — A 
Chair Compamy. 

"We are now in our eighth year. We feel this has been 
a good advertising medium." — Manufacturer of Saws. 

"We consider our house organ advertising one of the 
most important features in our advertising program. It 
is the means which we employ to let the trade know twelve 
times a year in a direct and personal way that we are still 
in business. . . .We show the trade the service we cati ren-* 
der them because of our manufacturing and distributing 
facilities. 
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**We beliere, homefet, if we do no note tban keqi the 
Inde alnre to the tmti that we are atffl in boaincai that the 
hoDte organ would be a pajin^ ynip o rit i o n , **— AtrfoioWIa 
Aceenary Mmmfaeimrer, 

**We have published (oar honae organ) for nine montha 
«nd we believe tliat it pajiy and will eontbiae to publish it 
in ttttare/' (Still being poUished now, more than two 
years after thia partieolar atatement waa made.— AnftluMr.) 
— Manufaeturer of Olaves. 

''The fact that we haTe eontinoed the pnblieation of 
onr honse organ for the past fourteen years ia pretty 
good eridenee that we haye foond it of benefit." — Mam^ 
faciurer of Fountain Pens. 

''We are firm belierera in house organs and, bearing in 
mind all the time what yon want to aeecmiplish, we do not 
think there is anything better/'— Poni^ and Vamitk Mtm- 
ufacturer. 

"We feel very well aasored that the resolts seeored from 
our honse organ more than justify the expense of pnbliea- 
tion/'— iltk^Aer Paint and Vamisk Manufacturer. 

"We have continued and ocmclusiye evidoice that the 
dealers read and heed the suggestions of our house <Nrgan.'' 
'-Oil Manufacturer Setting vnihout Salesmen. 

"Undoubtedly the — (our house organ) has justified 
the time and energy we have devoted to it» both with onr 
dealers and also as an aid to signing up new dealers."— 
Automobile Manufacturer. 

"We are thoroughly sold on the value of our house 
organ on the basis of the returns we have already seen." — 
Maker of Fine Watchee. 

"We have been getting out this publication reg^ularly for 
the past eight years; consider it a valuable part of our 
direct mail campaign and feel that the results obtained 
have entirely justified the expense and efforts involved in 
its production." — Manufacturer of Heating Devices. 
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BBCFLOYEB OB INTBBNAIi HOUSB ORGANS 

''Our internal house organ is published weekly and now 
after issuing it for one hundred and thirty-five consecutive 
weeks, we are more than ever convinced that it is a very 
good proposition to build up organization interest not only 
among the people on the road but among the people in the 
ofiSce and in the factory. In dollars and cents sales there 
are not returns." — A Saw Manufacturer. 

''The results of the publication of our magazine, as of 
any similar magazine, are, in my opinion, indirect and in- 
tangible. . . . We are trying to direct the interest of our 
employees to their work, and our company feels that we 
have done this to an extent that has made the production 
of the magazine highly profitable and the expense involved 
in doing it fully justified." — A Telephone Compawy. 

"After publishing the — for two years, we feel that 
it is a paying proposition. * ' — A Cash Register Company. 

"In our judgment the expense connected with issuing 
— for the past two years has been fully justified by its 
beneficent effect upon our organization." — A Mail Order 
House. 

"While we have no definite data on the subject, we feel 
confident in saying that the expense, time and energy de- 
voted to their production is justified. * ' — Maker of an Office 
Appliance. 

CONSUMEB OB USEB HOUSE OBOANS 

"In addition to results that we are able to trace easily 
enough, we have found a good house organ to be a good 
investment to any concern that is anxious to show evidence 
of genuine progress." — Office Equipment Printing and 
Supply Retailer. 

' ' In your letter you make the pointed interrogation, ' Do 
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House Organs Payt' There can be but one answer— 
'Yes.' " — One of Americans Biggest Businesses whose 
House Organ lias a Half MiUion Circulation. 

''Our only form of advertising is our house organ. It 
has been most profitable." — Retailer of Machine Composi" 
tion to Printing Trade. 

"Generally speaking there is no question in our mind 
that our house organ is our most potent advertising me- 
dium as it reaches the customer at regular intervals, con- 
tinually refreshes his mind regarding our products and 
makes it easier for our salesmen to make sales because the 
house organ prepares the customer ahead of the salesmen's 
visit." — Hardtvare Specialty Manufacturer. 

"Our own house organ . . . certainly does pay." — A 
Typewriter Company. 

"Our house organ has been published regularly for over 
eleven years and there is no question in our minds ias to 
its being a profitable investment for us." — An Agricultural 
Implement Maker. 

A house organ does pay." — A Mail Order House. 
For every dollar spent in publishing ... we obtain a 
larger amount in profits from sales than by any other sell- 
ing expense, including direct solicitation by salesmen. — 
An OH and Orease Distributor. 

"We do not hesitate to say that we regard The — as 
one of the best, if not the best, advertising mediums that 
we have. 

"It is the writer's opinion that if this company ever 
reaches a time when it becomes necessary to discontinue all 
but one form of advertising, the house organ will still be 
issued." — A Brass Company. 

"There is no question but that results we have had 
justify the expense, time and energy devoted to the pub- 
lication." — A Dental Goods Manufacturer. 

We have every reason to believe that The — has been 
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quite a factor in securing a large increase in bosinesa." — 
An Engrcwer, 

"We have received very satisfactory returns from this 
publication. In one issue we tested a special article, put- 
ting it under a special key, and found the returns were 
much greater than those received from a magazine of gen« 
eral circulation which is a great deal more costly." — A 
Lumber Distributor, 

**We can certainly say that we would not be publishing 
— to-day if we had not found the results directly trace- 
able of such value as to justify the publication." — A 
Machinery Manufacturer. 

"Our house organ has been issued for the last six 
years and we feel that the results obtained have more than 
justified the expense involved." — A Gas Company. 

To this let us append the thought that results are not 
always a question of dollars and cents. Sometimes m,orale 
is more important than money. 

In closing, let us quote the following from the April 
26, 1917, issue of Printer's Ink (see page 64) : 

"Now to answer the eternal question: 'Does the house 
organ pay?' 

"Yes. On my oath, if necessary,. X am prepared to say 
that it does pay and pay richly. 

What proof can I offer that it pays? Absolutely none. 
I can show you that our sales have increased materially 
since we started it, but I cannot prove, and I do not even 
claim that this increase is the direct result of house-organ 
advertising. 

"The direct traceable sales from our house organ would 
not even pay the postage. 

"And yet I say that it pays, and the Boss will bear me 
out 

"If you want figures, I will try to give you some idea 
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of how it works out, bat please bear in mind that the item 
of goodwill can only be guessed at, and that in my opinion 
the amount stated is the lowest possible minimum. If I 
said what I believe, every one would think me crazy: 

COST FOB ONE YEAR 

Printing $1,056 

Engravings 250 

Mailing 150 

Postage 600 

Art Work and Photographs 100 

$2,156 



HBSUI/rS FOB ONE TEAR 

Beplacing circulars formerly used in follow-up at 

a nominal average of $30 per month $360 

Estimated postage on same 350 

Cuts for circulars 80 

Art work, etc 2500 

Minimum estimate of goodwill created 2500 

Value as means of keeping dealers informed of 
changes in line, etc. (Saved average of 100 letters 

per month) 240 

$3,580 
$2,156 

Net gain .$1,424 

" 'Oh, you say, *I don't find the editor's salary listed 
here. ' That 's right. He would have been off playing golf 
or getting into some mischief and his house organ work is 
clear velvet for the house. You can't list the items of wear 
and tear on the organization's nerves either. Trouble and 
annoyances are stimulants and tougheners. " 
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THE HOUSE OEGAN THAT BTHLT A MHIION DOLLAR 

BUSINESS 

Thb latter part of the year 1917 there came to the 
writer's desk one of the most convincing booklets ever is- 
sued in connection with the subject of house organs and^ 
strange to say, it was not published by a printing house 
seeking business, nor a service man seeking a job. It was 
published by and at the expense of E. F. Houghton & Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa. It had for its main title: ''The His- 
tory of the Houghton Line," and for its subtitle ''The 
Book that Built a Million Dollar Business." Merely the 
tribute of one business to the power of the house organ« 

It has but one illustration, the frontispiece, an excel- 
lent likeness of Charles E. Carpenter, the editor of the 
famous house organ, and it is signed by the company's su- 
perintendent of Publicity. 

And here is the story as they published it, without the 
addition even, of the quotation marks which should prop- 
erly be applied, but which are omitted that you may read 
this wonder-story as it originally appeared in booklet 
form: 

Your name being upon The HoughiOn Line mailing list, 
we believe you will be interested to know the history of 
what has proved to be the most unique and successful 
efiFort ever made in technical advertising. 

In the year 1907 we were experiencing great inconve- 
nience in getting the proper sort of information to our 
sales force, numbering about 300 individuals. 

835 
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It was our policy to send to eadi member of the f oree 
information not only as to priee^ qoality, and naes of our 
goods, bnt alao details as to argnments against ^>eeifie 
competition, copies of nsers' testimonials, reports of tests, 
demonstrations and important sales. 

This made our outgoing mail quite Y<AuminonSy and ao 
far as the salesmen were concerned, it was OTerdone, for 
the stuff came too rapidly for them to digest it promptly 
and much of it was lost or mislaid before being actually 
comprehended. 

Mr. Charles E. Carpenter, then General Manager of our 
business and widely known as '^G. M./' conceived the idea 
of issuing this information to the sales force in a monthly 
booklet, to which was to be added general reading matter, 
business notes and gossip, in the belief that the sales force 
would be able to preserve the information in that form ; in 
printing instead of typewriting it, the bulk would be re- 
duced and general interest increased. 

So in March, 1908, the first booklet was issued under the 
title of The Houghton Line, indicating the Houghton Line 
of Specialties. 

For the first issue 350 copies were printed, but in less 
than a week there was a demand for over 2,500 copies from 
present and prospective customers to whom our salesmen 
had shown the original issue. 

Before the fourth number went to press the demand 
had increased the circulation to 5,000 copies, and we found 
ourselves in a peculiar position. 

We had originated The Line with an idea of furnishing 
confidential information to our salesmen, but found the 
circulation principally among our customers, which, of 
course, prevented our printing anything of a strictly con- 
fidential nature. 

While we were trying to solve this difficulty, we sud» 
denly saw the light. 
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For years we had been exhausting our talents trying to 
discover some method by which we conld interest folks in 
our advertising matter, and here were 5,000 customers ac- 
tually Anxious to receive it. 

So we talked the matter over and decided that com- 
mencing with Volume II (the seventh number) we would 
issue The Line upon strictly magazine policies. 

That is to say, the reading matter was to be reading mat- 
ter only, and there was to be no reference to our goods 
in those columns, but we were to depend solely upon the 
advertising pages for advertising results. 

Therefore, on September 1, 1908, the first issue of Tlie 
Line, in its present form, appeared, edited exclusively by 
Mr. Charles E. Carpenter. 

Mr. Carpenter did not intend originally to continue as 
the exclusive editor, his idea being to engage the highest 
priced talent available to write upon various topics of in- 
terest, for, as Mr. Carpenter puts it, '*I have neither the 
training nor the experience to fit me for this work, neither 
have I the time." But his original style of literary ex- 
pression made such a hit from the very start that within 
six months the circulation jumped to 12,000, from which 
number it has steadily climbed until it is now rapidly 
nearing the 100,000 mark. 

. The reason for the success of The Line is probably in 
the editor's handling of social and economic subjects prom- 
inent in the public mind. Many 4;imes an editorial ex- 
pression may not agree with the reader's opinion, but he 
is compelled to accord the editor the respectful hearing due 
a man with the courage of his convictions. 
; This follows a fundamental law upon which the world's 
best scholars agree, namely, that the most profitable books 
are those that irritate, those with which we do not agree, 
which make us read closely, reflect and consider. 

Modem literary critics are banning to recognize the 
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•ffilor « tk0 li«ied flneeoHr of SDnt Hnbbnd, tike 
aovned Mijiii, phikinhcr and spttker. «ff PUiil«i# 



O11I7 a Uw mtnboB had been himd wImb tbe "knock- 
en" b^gan, and all aorta of adicne critidBn waa lieaped 
vpon the head of flie C oni i i aDj in genenl and the editor 



Thie eanaed a decided weakening on the part of pno- 
HaiOj ewtxy member of the aaka foree aa to the ailiim 
bOity of The HaugUam Lime, but the one pemn not dia- 
eo um ge d waa the editor himarif 

He i«oed instmetknia to hia prirate aeeretaiy that ho 
waa not to be shown anonjmoaa cnr abnaiTe letters^ nyinCy 
''I am onlj hnman, and mig^ be diseonraged car intimi* 
dated if I had to read aneh stofE. I know I am ri^t and I 
want an the strength poadble to keep rig^ ao see that I 
neirer receive that aort of atoff." 

Aa a result, for the last fire yeaia thoae who have been 
Tenting their spleen writing to tiie Editor, giying him the 
benefit of their vocabalary of haid names, have never 
onee reached the object of their attack. 

On the other hand, every fair criticism is read hy tho 
editor personallj, and nntil the amnmer of 1915 waa an- 
awered hy a personal letter, when the volume of Line cor- 
respondence had grown to sadi proportions that he waa 
eompelled to briefly acknowledge receipt of eriticisma hy 
printed eard. 



Any adnlt male can obtain The Houghton Line, compe- 
titors and enemies as well as friends. 

Those who are within the range of possible cnstomeiB 
can obtain it free, others mnst pay the subscription price. 

We do not want female readers. 

The editorials are written for the free subscribera and 
not for the benefit of the paid subscribers. 
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The circulation is mainly among executives in manuf ac- 
Jtaring and power plants and members of the architectural 
and engineering professions — ^men with authority. The 
editor appreciates that his readers are not women, children 
or pinheadSy but men who can read, agree or disagpree, 
wholly or in part, and enjoy the reading just the same. 

The editorials are merely the thoughts of one man placed 
in print, and subject to alteration as the editor changes 
his opinion from time to time. 

Of course there are pinheads who accidentally obtain ex- 
ecutive positions and who at times refuse to buy Houghton 
products because of some opinion expressed in the edi- 
torials. 

We have spent a great deal of time investigating this 
particular variety of the pinhead species, and we have 
concluded that in only a very few cases has The Line 
anything to do with the determination not to buy from 
Houghton. 

The way we figure it out is like this: 

A pinhead is usually a very conceited sort of. cuss and 
naturaUy thinks that anything he does is correct, and 
therefore does not welcome proof that he is not correct. 
He does not buy from Houghton because he believes the 
goods he is buying are best. Finally, between The Line and 
sales force he finds convincing proof of the fact that 
Houghton is right and he is wrong, so in order to seek 
refuge from argument he takes exception to something 
printed in The Line and refuses to buy goods from Hough- 
ton for evermore. 

The reader naturally wonders how we can afford to an- 
tagonize even these pinheads. 

The truth of the matter is this : It is rarely that a pin- 
head has ever infiuenced any purchases from us : where he 
has, he is usually so faultfinding, exacting, and unfair that 
the trade is undesirable ; and finally, sooner or later, a con- 
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cem who has a pinhead for an executive is going to be of 
undesirable credit, so in getting rid of the pinhead trade 
The Line is really doing for the business a great service. 

Not all of our customers read The Line; some do not 
have tastes which run to such reading; others just don't 
admire the style of The Line, and such folks frequently re- 
quest that we take their names off the mailing list, but 
being big and successful men they never think of refusing 
to buy goods from us because of anything connected with 
the editorials of The Line or because they do not admire or 
agree with it. 

In nine years The Line is credited with having earned 
over a half million dollars in profits. 

It has reduced the cost of obtaining inquiries through 
advertising ninety per cent. 

It has reduced the cost of general publicity fifty per 
cent. 

It has reduced the cost of obtaining the first order nine- 
ty-five per cent. 

It has created a better feeling of confidence between 
the Company and their customers. 

It has given the editor an international reputation as a 
writer. 

It has quadrupled the sales. 

It has quadrupled the borrowing capacity and created 
increased confidence in the Company on the part of the 
banks; 

It has tripled the capital stock. 

It has created an unsolicited demand for Company stock 
equal to many times its total capitalization. 

About thirty people are constantly engaged in the work 
of producing The Line each month. 

The mailing lists, valued at $150,000.00, are filed in steel 
cabinets in a fire-proof vault built especially to hold them. 

The Line is edited, printed, bound and completed in 
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every detail in our own buildings, under our own super- 
vision. 

The circulation records are carefully audited and veri- 
fiedy for only in this way can we protect ourselves against 
that deadly waste circulation of most house magazines. 

The annual appropriation for publishing The Line is 
never less than $50,000. 

The circulation is principally in the East, West and 
Middle West of the United States, and in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales, with a scattering in almost every 
other nation on the globe. 

The reader will therefore appreciate that The Line is not 
the result of a carefully-planned policy, but is rather an 
accident 

The editor never suspected that there were so many men 
occupying positions of authority in the industries who 
would care to read his expression of thought. 

The Line is not a personal fad, or whim, or toy, but a 
substantial, business-building implement, the very largest 
of its kind, and, without doubt, the most important to its 
publishers. 

It is interesting to supplement this '* historical" data 
with the details of the Houghton Line and how it has been 
made to pay its own way, as set forth by Johi^ C. Eichner 
of that Company, in January, 1917, issue of Postage : 

The principal line of business of this firm is the manu- 
facture of oils and leathers for the industries. They have 
recently inaugurated a heating and engineering depart- 
ment, embracing steam heating i^stems and appliances 
which has been found to fit in admirably with the other 
lines. 

There are seventeen different editions of The Line — ^a 
point that has been of help in making its ''editorial" style 
successful. For each edition appeals in its advertising 
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pages to some one particular line and has just that mnch 
more chance of success than if the advertising pages had to 
appeal to seventeen different lines with one kind of copy. 
The various classes of trade reached and appealed to 
through specialized copy in form of advertising on pages 
next to these regular reading pages are: Metal Workers, 
Woolen and Worsted Mills; Cotton Mills, Leather Curriers, 
Glazed Kid Manufacturers, Bailroads, Architects, Steam. 
Fitters, Power Plants, Lumber and Planing Mills, Pot- 
teries, Rubber Manufacturers, etc. 

The mailing list is not just a list of names — ^their sales 
force sends in names of men who can influence the pur- 
chase of Houghton's goods and where they have these in- 
dividual names the house organ is mailed to the individual 
and NOT the firm. About 90 per cent, of their total cir- 
culation is so addressed. 

They have been successful, too, in having their sales 
force keep such a list — ^more likely to change than a list of 
firms — ^up to date. 

Mr. Eichner in the article in Postage said: ''We cannot 
fix a definite percentage of sales actually traceable to The 
Line, but as we do no other advertising with the excep- 
tion of a limited number of cards, form letters, etc., we feel 
safe in attributing our present prosperity principally to 
The Houghton Line.'* 

About eight pages of each issue is devoted to a ''Heart 
to Heart Talk of the President," handled as a part of the 
advertising section. 

Mr. Eichner further remarks: "We thoroughly tried the 
technical joiurnals with our various fields before we started 
The Line. We then tried both technical journals and The 
Line. We later dropped the technical journals and the 
results produced by The Line per dollar expended were 
several times those secured by any other method. We do 
not say that the house organ will fit every business. Our 
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remarks here concern only onr exi>erience in oar line of 
basiness. We have a large yariety of products, which 
could not be profitably campaigned at one time in the 
technical press or through the mails. As an illustration, 
we have something like two dozen products which we would 
like to campaign in the metal working field. To send a 
letter or mailing card to a prospective customer on each 
one of these products would necessitate one piece per day 
in order to cover each product once a month. This would 
probably get us in wrong with the prospective customer 
who would consider us a nuisance and begin chucking our 
stuff into the waste basket. Instead, we make up The Line 
with 24 pages of advertising and 24 pages of editorial 
matter." 

The pages are 4% x 7 inches, and they depend entirely 
upon the editorial pages creating enough interest to induce 
the readers to go through the advertising pages. 

A word of warning should be appended here. Few— 
very few — ^men could, in our opinion, duplicate the success 
of this firm. In the first place, unless the editor were also 
the general manager or other chief executive he could not 
afford to take the stand this editor takes. Next, as a gen- 
eral rule, politics, social and economic problems as dis- 
cussed in this house organ cannot well be discussed in any 
of the average house organs. 

There are ardent supporters of the half advertising, half 
pure reading matter type of house organ, but as a general 
rule we cannot recommend following this publication. This 
is in no way a reflection upon The Houghton Line. One 
breakfast food has been made a success solely by a style 
of picture copy, but only the brand name. Any other 
attempting to enter that field had better try some other 
style. The same is true in the house organ field, and es- 
pecially so in the seventeen trades that this one goes to. 
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VTSETEES WAYS THE HOUSE ORQAS L0WEB8 

COST OF DISTRIBmON 

OifB entire eonyentkni of the Anoeiated AdTcrtisiiigj 
Clabs of the World (St. Louis, June, 1917) was devoted to 
ihe subject of proving that advertising in its various 
phases assisted in lowering the eost of distribation. 

The eost of distribution has been wtoiled by many and 
it is not as effieient to^y as it should be. One of the fnne- 
tions of advertising, if not the principal one is to reduce 
the eost of distribution — ^whether the product to be dis- 
tributed be labor, laundry machinery or lingerie. 

It was the writer's good fortune to be the one chosen 
by the St. Louis program committee to prove that the 
house organ had been helpful in lowering the cost of dis- 
tribution. 

In preparing the data that was submitted, starting vrith 
a research of every known house organ editor in United 
States and Canada, he had the direct help of 72 of the 
best known to assist him. 

One of the best known house organ editors in the coun- 
try wrote him at the time: *'You surely have our sym- 
pathy on being deputed to tell the A. A. C. of W., at St. 
Louis, how the house organ can be used to lower the cost 
of distribution." 

Another said: **I cannot give you any definite facts or 
figures or percentages, nor do I believe there is any one 
connected with this Company could, even if his life de- 
pended upon it." 

844 
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All of whicli is trae, and yet out of the mass of returns 
we were able to tabulate nineteen different ways in which 
the house organ was definitely helping to lower the cost of 
distribution. They were as follows (each case being fol- 
lowed by a typical supporting statement) : 

First: Direct results. You can check your returns if 
you wish. Inclose return cards; key your merchandise; 
change your style number, or name, etc. A tool company 
wrote supporting this, in company with many others: **We 
receive more inquiries that mention our house organ and 
more house organ return postal cards than through any 
other medimn of advertising." 

Second : Create goodwill and confidence. * ' Our house 
organ is used mainly to build confidence and customers, 
from bank presidents to widows and orphans who read it 
regularly," wrote the editor for a bond-selling institution. 

Third : Saving salesmen 's time both by paving the way 
and by introducing new goods. "Our house organs make 
it easier for our salesmen to sell goods, introduce new 
goods, build up old lines, etc." — A Nationally Known 
Drug Line. 

Fourth: Clinching salesmen's arguments. "Many peo- 
ple believe implicitly what they see in print and discount 
in a large measure what is told them by an enthusiastic 
salesman. ' ' — A Northwestern Hardimre House. 

Fifth: Service helps, such as window displays, want 
ads, accounting systems, etc. "Through our house organ 
we have actually sold our dealers a large amount of deal- 
ers' helps, signs^ etc." — A Well-known Automobile Com- 
pany. 

Sixth. Contests. "Of great value to us as it is by 
means of this that we are enabled to place our contest 
propositions before the salesmen." — A Publishing House. 

Seventh : Loyalty. Build up loyalty among your sales 
force. Cement your ^dealers to you with the mortar of 
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good house organ copy. And all employee house organs 
aim to reduce labor turnover by increasing loyalty. 

Eighth : Personals and personal element. You can flat- 
ter the star; make him do better; pat the worthy on the 
back ; find fault where needs be by the house organ. One 
motor car company lambasted their dealers in a house 
organ in a way they could not have done through any other 
form of communication. 

Ninth: Inspiration. ''Our weekly bulletin furnishes 
inspiration to the salesmen which theoretically at least re- 
sults in larger production." — A Check-Writer Compcmy. 

Tenth: Reminder advertising. ''The main purpose is 
to keep the jobbers' salesmen reminded of the fact that 
their houses carry a stock of our patent tin boxes and there- 
fore they must not forget to ajek for orders among their 
regular trade.'' — A Manufacturer of Tin Boxes. 

Eleventh: General publicity. Many of the big motor 
car companies, for instance, consider their house orders 
solely from this point. 

Twelfth: Introducing new goods. One of the means 
of putting over a new style of bearing and axle was the 
house organ. The same is true of a new form of lighting 
and starting for automobiles. 

Thirteenth : Introducing new rulings. Change of policy 
can be made publicly when trying to do it any other way 
might cause friction. 

Fourteenth: Save correspondence. Answer questions 
before they are asked. A big talking machine company re- 
ported: "A great deal of information which otherwise 
would call for letters has been distributed so S3rstematically 
through our house organ that we believe it would be pos- 
sible to show a saving in actual figures." 

Fifteenth : Selling and keeping the salesman, dealer, or 
employee sold. A leading motor truck company use their 
house organ merely to keep dealers sold. Another company 
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in the automobile field said : ^' A very important function is 
maintaining the proper relation between the factory and 
our dealers." 

Sixteenth : Reaching t^ose hard-to-get-at places. ^ ' Our 
house organ reaches places it would be unprofitable to send 
the salesman to. ' ' — A Cordage Manufacturer. 

Seventeenth: Cumulative effect through continuous ef- 
fort. A house organ is not a single piece — ^it is necessarily 
part of a ''campaign" unless it is one of those ''now and 
then" variety which are not worthy of the name. 

Eighteenth: Cooperation — ^between employer and em- 
ployee, house and salesman, house and jobber, house and 
jobbers' salesmen, house and dealer, house and dealers' 
salesmen, and so on. 

Nineteenth : Last, but most important, lowering cost of 
distribution because of the possibilities of awakening the 
reader to the work done for him, by the other forms of 
advertising done by the publisher. "We know that our 
house organ lowers the cost of distribution of our adver- 
tising and in a company of this size it is a considerable 
problem." — An International Firm with more than SOfiOO 
Dealers. 

In connection with the preceding, and also with the "re- 
sults" features at all times on house organs, let us call your 
attention to the words of Hugh Chalmers, who before a 
number of advertising clubs repeated words to this effect: 

"I once asked Gerhard Mennen if he believed his adver- 
tising was successful — ^if he thought it was worth doing. 
He was then spending $850,000 a year. He told me he 
didn't know whether his advertising was successful or 
not" 

Yet the Mennen Company is one of the most successful 
in the business to-day, has a big family of products and 
they got there by advertising. 
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WHO CAN USE HOUSE ORGANS f 

Thb answer to this question will be found through the 
pages of the book up to this point, but let us append here 
a few definite statements on the subject for ready refer- 
ence. 

In the opinion of Louis Victor Eytinge: "Every manu- 
facturer having 500 and up patrons or prospects, whose 
product and profits justify an expense of around 50 cents 
the name a year, should issue a house organ. The same 
thing holds good for a jobber. Many retailers could well 
afford a house magazine.'' 

That covers all classes but the employee, and the editor 
of "The Voice of Business" page of Collier's Weekly, in 
their January 18, 1919, issue, sounded the keynote as to 
the employee house orgai^: 

"Now, it seems that there may be one way in which the 
old personal relations may be reestablished between em- 
ployers and employees, no matter how far separated they 
are one from the other. And that is through the power of 
the printed word. What we are thinking of is some new 
type of house organ — a glorified type of house organ. A 
house organ, of course, is no new thing, but nearly all of 
them are edited from the top down. By that we mean 
they tell the employee what the employer wants him to be 
told. We don't know of any house organ which tells the 
employer what the employees want to tell him. Why 
couldn't some house organ be established in a business, 
which would be edited both from the top down and the 

348 
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bottom npt Why couldn't guch a house organ be estab- 
lished which would give the employee a voibe, absolutely 
uncensoredy frank, and print contributions that were un- 
pleasant as well as pleasant? We know the sad stuff that 
usually goes into a house organ — ^the so-called inspirational 
stuff which behind its glowing words reveals its true self as 
propaganda. ' ' 

Perhaps the near future will see the establishment of 
still another general class of house organ — an employers' 
house organ, published to them by the employees. 

It would be tiresome and practically useless to make a 
list of firms (lines of business) who could use the house 
organ. Any list of firms or businesses will give you the 
facts. 

To prove that this is not a figure of speech, here is a 
list of industries, merchandising lines, trades and profes- 
sions, to which one firm publishing a form of syndicated 
magazine-type of house organ has gone on record as saying 
they can be the recipients of house organs published by 
any concern desiring to sell these industries goods, spe- 
cialties, or service : 

Agpricultural implement dealers 

Architects 

Automobile manufacturers 

Bakers 

Bankers 

Barbers 

Bottlers 

Brewers 

Building contractors 

Cigar and tobacco dealers 

Clothiers 

Confectioners 

Creameries 
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Department stores 

Drug stores 

Dry goods stores 

Dyers and cleaners 

Electrical supply dealers 

Exporters 

Farmers 

Flour Mills 

Furniture stores 

Furniture manufacturers 

Grocers 

Hotels 

Importers 

Investment bankers 

Jewelers 

Jobbing salesmen 

Laundries 

Lawyers 

Lumber dealers 

OfSce buildings 

Men's furnishing stores 

Milliners 

Music teachers 

Paint manufacturers 

Paint stores 

Photographers 

Physicians 

Plumbers 

Printers 

Public Buildings 

Bestaurants and caf69 

Schools 

Tailors 
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Telephone companies 
Undertakers 

And a tabulation of several hundred house organs re- 
ceived by the author in preparing this work showed the 
following: 

272 Manufacturers 

8 Correspondence schools 
14 Paper companies 

9 Drug companies 

19 Electrical appliance companies 

2 Express companies 

1 Nursery 
40 Publishers 
57 Engravers, Printers and Type Founders 

1 Brewery 

5 Photographers 
35 Grocery and food products concerns 
48 Boards of Trade, etc 
22 Transportation Companies 

1 Checking Bureau 

7 Stationers 

8 Chemical companies 
1 Sanitarium 

10 Telephone companies 
10 Retail stores 

7 Advertising and list companies 
12 Paints and varnishes 
21 Automobile makers 
16 Insurance companies 
14 Bankers 

1 Tailor 

1 Real estate concern 
19 Clubs and lodges 

1 Cold storage concern 
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5 Hotels 
7 Wholesalers 
4 Motion picture producers 
3 Laundries 
21 Miscellaneous not classified 

were already using the house organ. Naturally the manu- 
facturer 's classification could be subdivided many times 
into various classes of manufacturers. These classifications 
were based on the mercantile agency rating books' classifi- 
cation for the firm names, which accounts for some being 
classified merely as ^' manufacturers" and others as 
"paints and varnishes" or some similar subdivision. 

Generally speaking, the only person or firm that cannot 
use a house organ to advantage is the one that cannot use 
any form of direct advertising to advantage. This means 
the person or firm whose prospective readers are so widely 
scattered and in so many classes and of such a great num- 
ber that, considering the price of the commodity, the indi- 
vidual appeal through the house organ would be too ex- 
pensive. 



APPENDIX F 

SELLma THE HOUSE ORGAN TO THE "HOUSE'' 

Once a house organ has been started, each successive 
issue serves as re-sale of the preceding issues, if properly 
edited. Yet every house organ must have a start. 

Some of them have been subtle in their **take-oflf." 

One we read of recently is NOT a house organ. They 
merely get out a few sheets in "bulletin" form as occasion 
demands. An investigation brings to light the fact that 
occasion demands about the first day of every month, and 
for some months they have not failed to issue ''a bulletin" 
every month. 

Some of them start as mimeographed sheets and later 
grow into regular booklets, or magazines. 

No prescribed form of "selling" the house organ idea 
to the house can be laid down here. 

While the writer never stooped to the base plan of print- 
ing the boss's pictures on the first copy merely to get it 
O. K. 'd, that practice has worked out more than once to the 
advantage of the party wishing to get the 0. K. 

Running an "all-over" picture of the factory in several 
colors is another piece of fatuous flattery that has helped 
some house organs to start. 

Our own idea of selling the idea is to have a dummy 
made up, in fact a regular press-proof copy, if possible, 
and submit the finished product as it will look. By this 
plan the author has sold for real cash more than 200 differ- 
ent firms on one syndicated house organ, all by mail and 
within a period of two weeks. A complete sample of what 
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they would get — ^with their own name, address and adver* 
.tisement actually printed just as it would appear on the 
complete run — ^was sent eadi one with a letter detailing the 
entire scheme. 

As a rule it is always best to feel your way. Start a 
small publication and let it grow as necessity demands. 

One of the best ways of selling your house is to use as 
collateral evidence what other houses in the same or sim- 
ilar field have done with the house organ. If you choose, 
and can secure results from others in your field, show 
exactly how your house organ is going to serve a different 
need than any other house organ being mailed to that same 
general class. 

A certain editor that we know of piled up overwhelm- 
ing evidence of the value of house organs by merely writ- 
ing a short but courteous note to a big list of prominent 
house organ editors and asking them to state briefly their 
reply to: *'Do House Organs Pay!'* The answers were 
such that the firm permitted the starting of a new publican 
tion much more expensive than any of the others. 

Then, too, another piece of evidence is how well known 
firms have continued to issue the same house organ over a 
long period of years, firms like the National Cash Register 
Company, for instance. Also firms who continue to in- 
crease the number of their house organs, such as the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company. They are, we under- 
stand, as this is written contemplating a new house organ 
built exactly on the lines of their famous Burroughs Clear- 
ing House for banks, but aimed at ALL OTHER LINES 
OF BUSINESS and will, we are told, start with a circu- 
lation of 100,000. The leading regular magazine in this 
field, in fact the only one that holds this particular field, 
now has a circulation of less than 150,000, which gives a 
concrete idea of the value the Burroughs people place on 
the house organ as a business getter. This new publieatioii 
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if issned on as heavy paper and as elaborately as their 
others will easily become the biggest house organ invest- 
ment in America or the world. 

Another piece of evidence as to. the value of house or- . 
gans that may be used in selling your house organ idea 
to your house is to watch the progress of such slow-to- 
move organizations as Wall Street bankers. One of them 
started a house organ long ago and now, slowly but surely, 
practically all of them have fallen in line. As this is writ- 
ten one of the last of the big New York banks falls in line 
and brings out its ''monthly'' house organ. 

Banks do not do these things merely for the pleasure of 
seeing their names in print. In fact it is usually quite a 
task for them to find the proper editor after they decide 
to start a publication. 

In closing, let us make most emphatic the fact that NO 
HOUSE ORGAN SHOULD BE STARTED unless there 
is A REAL FIELD FOR IT TO COVER. Above aU 
things, as a rule the very words ''house organ'' must be 
tabooed. Recall the true anecdote with which we opened 
this work. While within the advertising field for exacti- 
tude and from custom we speak of "house organs" in talk- 
ing to the house, the salesmen and others speak of "bulle- 
tin," magazine, or some other word or words, but never 
house organ. 

In short, sell THE IDEA and not the form that you will 
use to carry the idea. 
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